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Tips for New and Old for the 
New School Year 



Learn their names. We all respond 
more positively when people know our 
names. Learning the children’s names 
quickly is a key to discipline, safety, 
and building relationships. 

Listen to the kids. What are their 
interests and concerns? Let staff know 
they should stop when appropriate and 
really listen each afternoon to what the 
kids are saying, particularly the older 
ones. 
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Attract kids to activities with your 
own interest and enthusiasm. You 

don’t need to insist all kids come to 
your activity. Just sit down with the 
materials and start making something. 
Let them get curious because of your 
interest and focus then allow them to 
join you as if it was a privilege. 

“No, it’s not lazy planning”— Try 

Junk Galore, just bring in “lots of junk” 
such as plastic lids, rubber bands, car- 
tons, cans, boxes, wallpaper samples, 
nuts & bolts. (What scraps are tossed at 
your parents’ places of work?) Put out 
on a table and ask the kids what they 
might make with it. 

Be equity and diversity conscious. 

Kids notice if you pick the same ones 
each time or just girls, boys, younger, 
older, black, white, Latino, bubbly, etc., 
so be conscious of your patterns. 
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Involve the kids in the planning and 
operation of the program. Older kids 
will be more invested and loyal to a 
program that they had a major part in 
O nning and operating. One program 
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went as far as to have the kids develop 
the budget and write the checks. 

Allow time to hang out. Older kids 
are particularly interested in just being 
with their friends. They are not neces- 
sarily interested in jumping into an 
activity after school even if it is some- 
thing they normally like to do. In fact," 
activities and outside equipment often 
are just “props” the kids use to have a 
reason to be together, to talk and gos- 
sip, to observe and gage others’ reac- 
tions to things talked about. Younger 
children need time and space to just do 
“nothing,” to daydream, imagine, and 
reflect on their day at school. 

Use 3-step conflict resolution. 

1) Open communications by using ac- 
tive listening and encouraging I-state- 
ments. 2) Determine what alternatives 
could have been used or are currently 
available. Have some ready made alter- 
natives such as “walk away,” share, 
talk it out. 3) What are the consequences 
to each alternative? And which alter- 
native will you try next time or use now 
to resolve a conflict? 

Responding to Defiant Children: Try 

to avoid imposing your will and getting 
caught up in arguments with children. 
Acknowledge children’s desires and 
negotiate to reach a mutually accept- 
able solution. When you must stand 
your ground, offer children choices. 
For example, “I know you don’t want 
to stay inside right now, but we can’t go 
out until 3 o’clock. Let’s find some- 
thing special for you to do while you 
are waiting.” ofo 
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NSACA 2-Days 

April 16-17, 1999 in 
San Antonio 

The National School-Age Care Alli- 
ance (NSACA) 11th Annual Confer- 
ence will look slightly different from 
the past four years. 

The conference will be 2 days, April 
16-17, 1999, with a Professional Lead- 
ership Day and site tours , for additional 
fees, on April 15. The Professional 
Leadership Day will be a special 
preconference day requiring a small 
additional fee and preregistration. It 
will contain tracks of both professional 
development workshops and a public 
policy workshop. 

Fiesta San Antonio 

The Monday following the confer- 
ence (April 19) is Fiesta San Antonio, 
a week-long, Mardi Gras-type event. 
During the week before which is when 
NSACA occurs there will be pre-Fiesta 
events that NSACA conference goers 
may enjoy attending. While the confer- 
ence headquarters hotel, the Adams 
Mark, is oh San Antonio’s famous 
Riverwalk and is serviced by the water 
taxis, it is several blocks away from the 
Fiesta’s main Riverwalk area and the 
Rivercenter Mall (the water taxis mo- 
tor right into the mall !) which is a block 
from the Alamo. See page 7 “Book 
Hotels Now.” efo 




State 


Required Ratios 
# Children 
per Adult 


CT 


10 
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10 
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12 
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VT 
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SC 


23 


DE 
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25 
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25 


WY 


25 


TX 


26 



State-by-State 
Minimum Ratios 

In this past February’s issue we listed 
and ranked by state the number of cen- 
ters with after school programs, school- 
age as a percentage of the total number 
of centers, and population rankings. 
What we didn’t have room for was the 
state ratios. 

The state ratios on this page are from 
the survey last year in the July/August 
(1997) issue of Working Mother about 
“how your state rates.” We reported the 
information from the survey by Work- 
ing Mother in the October issue of 
SAN. What is missing from this year’s 
survey in that same publication are the 
ratios for school-age care. Since ratios 
are always a big topic, we are publish- 
ing the ratios from last year’s survey. 

The rankings for number of centers 
with after school programs were based 
on the Wilson Marketing Group’s mail- 
ing list. The state rankings by popula- 
tion were derived from 1996 Census 
Bureau estimates. 

Great Ratios = Fewer Programs 
Poor Ratios = More Programs 

A rule of thumb (with many excep- 
tions) is states with poor ratios like 
Texas 1:26 and Tennessee 1:25 have 
more centers with after school pro- 
grams than would be expected by their 
rank by population. A reason for this 
could be surmised that it is due to the 
profitability of operating at 1 :26 rather 
than 1 : 10. This is a rough rule of thumb 
because there are other variables such 
as percentage of elementary-age chil- 
dren in the state, percentage of mothers 
in the work force who have elemen- 
tary-age children, and states that do not 
require programs in schools to be li- 
censed or other reasons they do not 
show up in the Wilson list. 

Looking at the number of centers per 
100,000 population gives us another 
measurement tool. It is not a surprise 
that Texas with high adult:child ratios 



(1 :26) and which has the most number 
of centers (5129) and the greatest per- 
centage of centers with after school 
(86%) also has the highest number of 
centers per 100,000 at 26.8 centers. A 
surprise would be Vermont with a great, 
low adultxhild ratio of 1 : 13 but also a 
high number of centers rate at 25.2. 

Those states with the best ratios like 
Connecticut and New York at 1:10 
have only 14.9 and 5.9 centers per 
100,000 people (which was the worst 
rate of service based on centers per 
population). Pennsylvania also suffers 
from its good ratio of 1 : 1 2 with its poor 
service of 8.7 centers. 

It would be misleading to make too 
many more comparisons or correla- 
tions with so many variables. It's inter- 
esting , however, to see states that have 
not been noticed nationally for their 
advocacy turn up with great minimum 
ratios, specifically Maine, Nevada, 
Rhode Island, and Montana. 



NBCDI Conference 

The 28th Annual National Black Child 
Development Institute Conference will 
be held October 10- 1 3 in Chicago. Titled 
"Miles To Go, Promises To Keep in the 
New Millennium", the conference will 
feature over 80 workshops and seminars 
focusing on issues for African American 
children and their families. 

For registration information call 800- 
556-2234 or 202-387-1281. 
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Community 
Service: Getting 
Everyone Involved 

by Charles Pekow 

Youth helping youth. It’s the latest 
service trend to sweep the nation. The 
idea of community service has always 
included a youth component, but in 
recent decades the poor , the elderly , the 
environment and the homeless were 
service projects emphasized to youth 
volunteers. Now, school-agers are fi- 
nally getting their day in the latest call 
for volunteerism. 

Youth service was a topic of discus- 
sion at the recent National School-Age 
Care Alliance conference in Seattle - 
not only adults serving youth, but youth 
helping each other, largely by college, 
high school and older school-agers 
working with younger children. You 
don’t have to grow up to fulfill your 
own soul by helping younger souls. 
And school-aged children needn’t be 
the recipients of all volunteer efforts - 
they’re old enough to contribute. 

School-age programs that aren’t tak- 
ing part of the volunteer pool are miss- 
ing out on a good resource. 

Getting Children Started on the 
Road to Service 

“An older child reads to a younger 
child as a community service project. It 
is that simple,” explained Jan Wilken, 
Adventure Club facilitator for 
Rockwood School District in Fenton, 
Mo. “It does not have to be your whole 
group doing it. It can be one child. The 
first thing you have to have is an enthu- 
siastic staff. I get together at least once 
a month with older children, some- 
times two or three times a month.” 

The children - from kindergarten on 
up - serve in many other simple ways, 
from sweeping the cafeteria floor after 
lunch to collecting newspaper coupons 
for parents to use to save on groceries. 
They also recycle in non-standard ways , 
such as collecting egg cartons and giv- 
ing them to a local poultry farmer who 



reuses them . They made cookies for the 
local police and fire departments. 

Rockwood keeps a list of local orga- 
nizations needing help. You don’t have 
to look far: Start with the yellow page 
listings for social service organizations, 
health organizations, etc. “We some- 
times tend to forget our neighbors. Old 
people may love flowers but not be able 
to bend down and plant them any more ,” 
Wilken noted. 

Sometimes you have to reject kids' 
ideas. “One year, they wanted to do a 
car wash to raise money,” Wilken re- 
called . “ We didn’ t approve the car wash 
because of safety factors and where it 
would be located.” 

Teens in Service 

3 p.m. doesn’t end the official school 
day just forgrade schoolers. High school 
and community colleges get out around 
the same time and teens become avail- 
able for community service projects 
such as helping in school-age programs. 

But don’t look in the library to find 
much guidance about community ser- 
vice. “There is hardly any literature,” 
said Shelly Murdock, 4-H Youth De- 
velopment advisor for Contra Costa 
County, CA. “There are many pro- 
grams where teens tutor one another or 
tutor younger children. A kid is not 
reading as well as he should be so they 
have a tutor. That works pretty well, 
but not many researchers have studied 
it or explained how to maximize the 
experience ” 

Murdock and colleagues found some 
literature on mentoring and counsel- 
ing, but not on tutoring - teens follow- 
ing a service curriculum, not just help- 
ing with homework or remedial read- 
ing. To help remedy the shortage of 
research, they studied 14 programs in 
the San Francisco Bay area. 

The researchers judge success by a 
program’s ability to attract teens for 
“several years” and who spoke well of 
the program. Some findings might sur- 
prise you . Program funding and whether 
the teens lived in the community didn’t 
affect quality significantly . Neither did 



the director’s salary or education level. 

They found these keys to success, 
according to Faye Lee, another 4-H 
advisor. 

1. An effective director committed 
to teens. Successful ones concerned 
themselves with the needs of the older 
students as well as elementary school 
ones. They built relationships with them 
outside work, sometimes lasting years. 

2. Careful recruitment and selection 
of teens - not just taking “anybody who 
wanders through.” 

3. A curriculum in place. 

4. Initial teen training. Teens got 
between 10 and 30 hours of training 
before starting. They learned not what 
to teach their youngsters, but how to 
serve as a role model, team building, 
mulitculutural understanding, etc. 

5. On-going support. Teens met regu- 
larly to talk not only about the project, 
but about their lives, in order to gain 
support from colleagues and adults. 

6. Team building. “They learn from 
each other if they have different skills.” 

7. Preparation for success. “Send 
them in prepared”- such as inviting the 
teens to watch the children to familiar- 
ize themselves with their behavior. 

8. Recognition and reward. Write 
letters of recommendation for the high 
schoolers. Some paid them. If they 
didn’t, they lost some to paying jobs. 

9. Monitoring and evaluation. Pro- 
vide constant feedback. Some offered 
teens the chance toevaluate themselves. 

The university offers several publi- 
cations stemming from the research. 
They include 25 Surefire Ways to En- 
hance Learning , $9; Teens as Teach- 
ers , $6; Service Learning - Building 
Community: A Blueprint for Action , 
$6; and Service Learning - A Guide for 
Adult Coaches: Blueprint for Action , 
$3. Prices include shipping. From U.C. 
Cooperative Extension, 75 Santa Bar- 
bara Rd., 2nd Floor, Pleasant Hill CA 
94523,510-646-6540. 

Charles Pekow is the editor of i( Day 
Care U.SA” 
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Universal 
Children's Day 

The first Monday in October is Uni- 
versal Children's Day , which was origi- 
nated by the United Nations in 1953. 
Have children draw and color a flag 
from a country reflecting their family's 
heritage. Hang the flags around the 
room or from a clothesline set up out- 
side. c*fo 




Pencil Wraps 

Wrap 6-strand embroidery floss 
around a pencil to make a distinctive 
writing instrument. Glue one end of the 
floss with a dot of white glue just below 
the eraser, leaving a 3 inch tail of the 
floss hanging down. Wrap the floss 
tightly around the pencil to about half- 
way down the length of the pencil. 
Anchor the end with another dot of glue 
and cut off any excess 
floss. Attach a bell, 
colored paper clip or 
decorative beads to the 
loose tail at the top. 




Dog Inspirations 

Illustrator Steven Kellogg was born 
on October 26, 1941 . He was inspired 
by Pinkerton, a Great Dane. Charles 
Schulz drew Snoopy in his cartoons. 
Clifford, the Big Red Dog, is the cre- 
ation of Norman Bridwell. Draw your 
favorite dog (or other pet) and read a 
dog story, c to 




Fingerprints 

The Fingerprint Society was founded 
in October 1915. No two fingerprints 
are alike and they are used to identify 
people. Ask your police department 
about a fingerprinting project for your 
program or do your own. Write your 
name on the top of an index card. Place 
your fingers, one by one, on a stamp 
pad and then on the card. Examine your 
prints with a magnifying glass. Make 
print people or print creatures by add- 
ing arms and legs, hats, smiles, eyes, 
and hair to your fingerprints, c*fo 




Hot Air Balloon 
Race 

Attach a small paper cup to the strings 
of a helium balloon. Place metal wash- 
ers or other weights 
in the cup until the 
balloon stays in mid- 
air. Set up several 
racing balloons this 
way and blow them 
or use a fan to propel 
them across the 
room. If you race 
outside, let the wind determine the 
course. Try to predict the winner. c*fc 

Recipe for a 
Great Kid 

Help each child write a recipe for 
themselves. For example, 1 cup curly 
hair, 1 2 freckles, 2 tablespoons giggles, 
and a quart of kindness . Include a draw- 
ing of each ingredient 
and the finished prod- 
uct. Put the recipes to- 
gether into a cookbook 
as a memory book or as 
a gift for parents. <&> 



Water Works 

Cut the top off of a two-liter plastic 
soda bottle. Make holes, 1 1/2 inches 
apart, along a vertical line on one side 
of the bottle. Put the 
bottle in a pan to catch 
the water. Cover the 
holes with your fin- 
gers and fill the bottle 
with water. Move 
y° ur fingers to allow 
the water to flow 
through the holes . Are 
all the streams of water the same? Be- 
cause the pressure increases with the 
depth of the water, the lower fountains 
will shoot out further, efo 



National Pizza 
Month 

October is National Pizza Month. To 
celebrate serve English muffin pizzas 
that the children can make themselves 
for snack . Get pizza sauce , cheese , per- 
haps some pepperoni and mushrooms 
and let each child create his/her own. 

Or, as a special treat for Halloween or 
some type of harvest festival have a 
Friday pizza party providing pizza de- 
livery. Invite parents to stay after work 
to have pizza, giving them a night off 
from cooking. 



Answer to "Fall Frolic" 
question on page 5: 

As you lean against the wall your 
weight is concentrated (your center of 
gravity) in your left foot. If you raise it 
you will fall down. 

Byline... 

This month s Activities and Curricu- 
lum Corner pages were written by 
Mary Swain Landreth of Orlando FL. 

41 Activity Ideas 

The minimum number of Activity 
Ideas in this issue is 41. 
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OCTOBER CURRICULUM CORNER 



Monday 



Tuesday 



Wednesday 



Thursday 



Friday 
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A Japanese celebra- 
tion: Make origami 
cranes, symbols of 
peace, and hang 
them from a branch . 




A Mexican celebra- 
tion: Learn the 

Mexican hat dance. 




An English celebra- 
tion: Have tea party 
at 4 o'clock. 




An Indian celebra- 
tion: The Hindu fes- 
tival of light, Diwali, 
is Oct. 25. Some In- 
dians draw designs 
on their steps to cel- 
ebrate. Use chalk to 
draw your own. 



A Chinese celebra- 
tion: Make a fish 
kite and fly it. 
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Make a collage of 
things that fall in 
the fall: leaves, ber- 
ries and snow- 
flakes, if you live 
in a cold climate. 



Make a collage of 
things that rise in 
the fall: clouds, 
smoke, hot air bal- 
loons. 




Pretend you have an 
anti-gravity belt and 
can float. Draw what 
your play area looks 
like when you are 
floating above the 
ground. 



Sir Isaac Newton 
dropped apples to 
study gravity. Try 
dropping objects of 
different weights at 
the same time. Which 
hit the ground first? 
Why? 



Put your right foot 
and cheek against 
the wall. Now try to 
lift your left foot off 
the floor. Why can't 
you do it? 

(See p. 4 for the an- 
swer.) 
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Alfred Nobel , a Swed- 
ish engineer, bom in 
October 1833, in- 
vented dynamite and 
established the Nobel 
Prize. Design a prize 
that you would award 
for peaceful work. 



Henry Blair, an Afri- 
can American inven- 
tor, patented a corn- 
planting machine in 
1834. List as many 
corn products as you 
can . Have com chips 
for snack. 



Mary E. Pennington, 
a chemist and pioneer 
in safely freezing 
food , was bom Octo- 
ber 8, 1872. Mix a 
popsicle potion 
(drink powder and 
water, freeze and eat. 



On October 27,1891, 
Paul L. Downing, an- 
other African Ameri- 
can inventor, patented 
the first mailbox. 
Send a letter today. 



What invention 
could you absolutely 
not do without? 
Imagine a week with- 
out it. What would 
you use instead of the 
invention? 
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The Statue of Lib- 
erty, a gift from 
France, was dedi- 
cated in October 
1886. Her index fin- 
ger is 8 feet long. 
Measure and draw a 
finger that size. 



Use your traced and 
cut-out footprint to 
measure the distance 
across the room. 
Then use a 12" ruler 
to meaure the dis- 
tance. Is your foot a 
foot? 



Guesstimate how 
many tablespoons of 
unpopped popcorn 
kernels will be 
needed to make 
enough popcorn for 
the whole group. 



Weigh the unpopped 
popcorn. Compare 
with the weight of 
the popped corn. 



Figure out how many 
months, weeks, and 
days old you are. 
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Give each child atum 
to be the leader and 
have everyone fol low 
the path and actions 
of the leader exactly, 
as he/she walks, 
jumps, or climbs 
around outside. 



Have each child 
draw two exact ob- 
jects on each half of 
an index card, use 
the cards to play a 
one of a kind 
memory game. 



Give each child art 
materials to copy a 
"still life" of arranged 
fruit. 




Make a boat that can 
float in a pan of wa- 
ter for at least 2 min- 
utes . Use leaves with 
stick masts, folded 
paper, or glued craft 
sticks. 



Shape heavy foil into 
a boat. See whose 
boat can hold the 
most metal washers 
before it sinks. 



Why do boats float? 
(Because the water 
that they displace 
weighs more than 
they do.) Will a stone 
float? Try a piece of 
pumice stone. 



Is Your Copy Legal? 

If you are reading a photocopy of this page 
without a permission statement, it has been 
illegally copied. 

Many people do not realize that copyrighted 
material (often indicated by ©) is not to be 
reproduced for distribution such as to other 
sites on a monthly basis without permission. 
(Permission is not needed for one-time, non- 
resale use such as a workshop.) 

School-Age NOTES provides discounts 
for group subscriptions to accommodate mul- 
tiple site programs . For more information call 
615-242-8464. 
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Washington Notes 

by Charles Pekow 
Charles Pekow is the editor of "Day 
Care USA." This report is written 
exclusively for SAN readers. 

Millions of Snacks to be Served 

The Congressional Budget Office 
(CBO) estimated that a new after school 
snack bill working its ways into law will 
cause school-agers to consume 62 mil- 
lion snacks next year after school. And 
these programs tend to grow as fast as 
children, so CBO projects schools will be 
serving 100 million more snacks by 2008. 

The new snack is part of the Child 
Nutrition & WIC Reauthorization Act 
approved by the House and Senate Labor 
& Human Resources Committee. The 
program allows schools on the School 
Lunch Program to add after school snacks 
if they run activities that aren't licensed 
day care. Teens up to 18 could participate 
only in low-income areas. 

Appropriations Hold the Line 

Other than the new snack, Congress 
isn't cooking up much for school-age 
care this year. Without authorizing legis- 
lation, appropriations committees have 
shown reluctance to fund new initiatives. 
The House Appropriations Committee 
(HAC) warned the administration that it 
won't add significant new money for 
children's programs until there is solid 
evidence they work. 

HAC approved an FY99 spending 
bill for Labor, Health & Human Ser- 
vices, Education & Related Agencies 
providingonly $1 billion in discretion- 
ary funds for the Child Care & Devel- 
opment Block Grant, saying no further 
money is authorized. The funds would 
go out the last day of the year except for 
$19.1 million for school-age care and 
resource & referral that would go out 
immediately. States have to pay for 
new services with the earmark, not 
replace other funding. 

Both appropriations committees de- 
clined the administration's request to 
rearrange spending for juvenile crime 
prevention programs , opting to wait for 
O 



authorizing legislation. Both commit- 
tees approved FY99 spending bills for 
the Justice Dept. The Senate version 
would double funding for Boys & Girls 
Clubs of America to $40 million, while 
the House retains the $20 million mark. 

ACF Finalizes Block Grant Rules 

Your state government can't sneak any 
school-age plans past you. The Adminis- 
tration for Children & Families issued 
final rules governing the Child Care & 
Development Block Grant: states must 
publicly distribute their proposed plans 
so you can study them before comment- 
ing at the required public hearing. 

Reporting Child Care Census 

States must use Census Bureau stan- 
dards for reporting race and ethnicity of 
children getting care. They will have to 
answer two questions. On ethnicity , they 
will have to categorize children as either 
"Hispanic or Latino" or "not Hispanic or 
Latino." Concerning race, they must cat- 
egorize children as American Indian or 
Alaskan Native, Asian, Black or African 
American, Native Hawaiian or Other 
Pacific Islander, or White. More than one 
category can be marked. 

Medallion At Over 
500 Schools 

Medallion School Partnerships, a sis- 
ter company of Children's World Learn- 
ing Centers, provides customized educa- 
tional and recreational programs for 
school-age and preschool children on the 
premises of elementary schools. It's larg- 
est program is Champions , the before 
and after school program which is now 
offered at over 500 schools nationwide 
and part of a growing trend of contracted 
school-site services. 

According to Rick Turpenoff, 
Medallion's Executive Vice President, 
"The challenge of managing a rapidly 
growing education company is to con- 
tinuously attract high caliber manage- 
ment and educational talent." In fact, 
Medallion is currently seeking a Vice 
President of Sales and multi-site manag- 
ers capable of managing from 15 to 100 



before and after school sites . (For further 
information regarding positions, contact 
Kim Kopp at 303-526-3404.) 

Medallion, based in Golden Colorado, 
is one of four educational divisions of 
ARAMARK Educational Resources 
(AER). AER's other educational divi- 
sions include Children's World Learning 
Centers, Daybridge Business Partner- 
ships, and Meritor Academy, eto 

Two Positions at 
Wellesley 

The National Institute on Out-of- 
School Time (NIOST) at the Center for 
Research on Women, Wellesley College 
has two staff openings for Fall, 1998: 
Project Associate: coordinates a na- 
tional training and technical assistance 
initiative funded by the Corporation for 
National Service, designed to improve 
the quality and capacity of out-of-school 
programs through the integration of ser- 
vice and service learning. 

Operations Manager for the Training 
Department: will manage the internal 
and external functions of the department. 
Will coordinate and provide leadership 
to a nationwide network of consultant 
Training Associates. Will design new 
trainings and conduct sessions as needed. 

Send resume to: Ellen Gannett, NIOST, 
Center for Research on Women, 
Wellesley College, 106 Central St., 
Wellesley, MA 02181. 

Postage Increases 

SAN Guarantees Rate 

Come January 10, 1999, postal rates 
will once again be increasing. First class 
postage increases 10 to 330 and it's ex- 
pected that 2nd class postage rates will 
also increase. 

However, in spite of these increases, 
School-Age NOTES guarantees its cur- 
rent subscription and shipping rates 
through August, 1999. 

The last subscription cost increase for 
the newsletter was in September 1996, 
and shipping charges for catalog orders 
haven't increased since 1992. 
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Music City Time 

TennSACA Seeks 
Workshop Proposals 

The Tennessee School-Age Care 
Alliance will sponsor the 10th Annual 
Tennessee School-Age Care Confer- 
ence in Nashville, March 5-6, 1 999 and 
is seeking workshop presenters. 

Workshops are one hour in length. 
Presenters should indicate whether they 
are willing to repeat their session . Up to 
two presenters per workshop will re- 
ceive complimentary registration. 

Interested presenters should send a 
workshop proposal which includes the 
workshop title, a 50 word or less de- 
scription of the workshop, plus the 
presenter's job title, agency/program, 
address, and phone number. Proposals 
are due October 15, 1998. 

Send proposals to Sandy Yarnell, 
Conference Chair, Julia Green Ex- 
tended Care, 3500 Hobbs Rd., Nash- 
ville TN 37215. For more information 
call Sandy at 615-298-5145. <&> 



NSACA ‘99 

Pre-Assigned Workshops 
New Strategy for 
Conference 

For the first time in its 10 year history 
the National School-Age Care Alli- 
ance Conference will use a system of 
signing up ahead of time for work- 
shops. (See front page for more on 
conference.) This system is used at 
some school-age and early childhood 
conferences. It usually involves listing 
your first three preferences for each 
session with choices assigned on a first 
come, first serve basis. This is a strat- 
egy to prevent overcrowding or being 
closed out of sessions and to allow 
more effective room assignments. In 
the past, some workshops that attracted 
little interest were placed in large rooms 
and ones that were unexpectedly popu- 
lar had small rooms. Signing up for 



workshop choices will also encourage 
people to register early. (Preliminary 
conference programs and registrations 
materials will be mailed in January.) 

San Antonio will be the first NS ACA 
conference that is planned and run by 
the national organization instead of a 
state affiliate. The Texas Association 
for School-Age Care with help from its 
local members will provide hospital- 
ity, site tours and other help for the 
conference. 

It also will be the first time a profes- 
sional conference management firm 
will be used to register participants and 
organize the exhibits. This strategy will 
help with NSACA’s capacity to use 
pre-ass igned workshops and better track 
its registrants. <&> 



Book Hotels Now 
for San Antonio 

As referred to on page 1 the NSACA 
Conference will occur during pre-Fi- 
esta events. Many Fiesta goers book 
hotels a year ahead. Our local San An- 
tonio conference committee has sug- 
gested booking now especially if any- 
one thinks they may want to stay an 
extra day or two for the Fiesta. 

Call the hotel direct and tell them you 
are attending NSACA (National 
School-Age Care Alliance). Adams 
Mark Hotel is a new hotel and will be 
conference headquarters and house 
exhibits, single/double $1 38 (210) 354- 
2800 . Camberly Gunter Hotel is a com- 
pletely remodeled quaint, turn-of-the- 
century hotel which will house some 
workshop sessions and is two blocks 
(only 250 steps) from the other hotel 
but is closer to restaurants. Single/ 
double $120 (210) 227-3241. Four 
Points Sheraton is 5 blocks away and 
has NSACA room rates of single/double 
$109 (210)472-1212. 

For additional hotels check the 
NSACA web site: www.nsaca.org. g&d 



Shared Vision 

"Shared vision is much more than want- 
ing quality programs for children and 
families. It involves a unified view of 
how such programs are to be created 
and maintained. This view becomes the 
framework or driving force as links are 
formed." —P.D. Zeece , " Links Are More 
Than Little Pig Sausages !" from Does 
Your Team Work?, Exchange Press , 1997. 



SAC CONFERENCES 



h 

INDIANA Sept. 26. 1998 New Listing 
Indiana State SAC Conference, Indianapolis 
Contact: Linda, 3 1 7-283-38 1 7 

MINNESOTA Sept. 25-26, 1998 
MNSACA Older Kids Conference, Minneapolis 
Contact: Doug Peterson, 612-928-2657 

IOWA Oct 17, 1998 

Iowa SAC Alliance Conference, Iowa City 
Contact: Val Calderwood, 319-337-2095 

NEW JERSEY Oct. 16-17, 1998 
Annual SAC Conference, Basking Ridge 
Contact: NJSACCC, 973-597-1050 

ONTARIO Oct. 14-16, 1998 New Listing 
9th Annual S ACA Conference, London 
Contact: Holly Gerrits, 5 1 9-47 1 -4300 

UTAH Oct 16-17, 1998 

Utah SAC Alliance Conference, Midway 

Contact: Kathy Carr, 435-657-09 1 1 

MICHIGAN Oct . 20, 1 998 
1 1th Annual Michigan SACC Conference, Troy 
Contact: Dr. Joan Lessen-Firestone, 248-209-2035 

ALBERTA Oct. 23-24, 1998 New Listing 
2nd School-Age Care Conference, Calgary 
Contact: 403-250-5648 

NEW MEXICO Nov. 6-7. 1998 

4th Annual NMSACA Conference, Albuquerque 

Contact: Mike Ashcraft, 505-296-2880 

NORTH CAROLINA Nov. 6-7. 1998 
NCSACCC Annual Conference, Raleigh 
Contact: Connie Greeson, 9 1 9-73 1 - 1 520 

OREGON Nov. 7, 1998 
1 1th Annual SAC Conference, Albany 
Contact: Colleen Dyrud, 503-725-8528 

COLORADO Nov. 13-14,1 998 
8th Annual SAC Conference, Denver 
Contact: Sandy Minster, 303-420-9721 

CONNECTICUT Nov. 14, 1998 New Listing 
Annual State CSACCA Conference, Farmington 
Contact: Susan Krampitz, 203-484-2684 

VIRGINIA Nov. 13-14, 1998 

7th Annual SAC Conference, Williamsburg 

Contact: Ginger Tomlinson, 540-966-3676 
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Toronto NAEYC 
Abundant SAC 
Track 

The National Association for the Edu- 
cation of Young Children’s 1998 Con- 
ference in Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
November 18-21,1998 has one of the 
largest school-age tracks ever. Over 
the past 14 conferences the number of 
school-age workshops has varied from 
16-23. This year there are 22 SAC 
workshops , one preconference session , 
and one two-hour seminar. Tracks are 
allocated workshops in relation to the 
total number submitted; thus for this 
year school-age was a popular topic. 
While presenters come from all over, 
Ontario has a strong tradition of school- 
age care as well as many forward- 
thinkers in the field. 

The number of school-age workshops 
is not what should really attract sea- 

O school-age professionals but 
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rather some of the other 858 work- 
shops. There are 66 workshops in Pro- 
fessional Development with multiple 
sessions on staff development, ethics, 
and training techniques. The 54 work- 
shops in Administration include man- 
aging multiple sites, staff evaluations, 
reducing turnover, supervision, legal 
issues, etc. 

This is a wonderful and easy oppor- 
tunity to travel outside the U.S. to a 
safe, very diverse, multicultural city 
with great tourist sights, restaurants, 
and even underground shopping. You 
don’t have to have a passport but this is 
a great opportunity to get one. (They 
cost $40; call post office for info.) For 
type of documentation needed to return 
to the U.S . see the Preliminary Confer- 
ence Program or contact airlines. 

For Preliminary Program (with reg- 
istration info) call 800-424-2460 or 202- 
232-8777. c^> 




Youth Violence % 
Book 

Things Get Hectic: Teens Write 
About the Violence That Surrounds 
Them is a collection of essays written 
by teens who describe the violence 
occuring in their lives. The book pow- 
erfully speaks to the needs of adoles- 
cents and could serve as an advocacy 
tool for youth programs. 

..Fook for the book at local book- 
stores. 

Correction 

In our July, 1998 issue, we listed a 
resource for recreation leaders called 
RADWORKS They have a website 
wi thAaa dership tips and other resource 
information. Unfortunately we inad- 
vertently omitted a letter from the 
website address. The correct address 
for RADWORKS is: 
www.jonessquare.com/radworks 
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Train Them & Retain Them 

Keeping Quality Staff 






by Jennifer Faber 

Editor’s Note: The following article 
was published in the August , 1998 is- 
sue of School-Age LINK, the newslet- 
ter of the Florida School-Age Child 
Care Coalition (FSACCC). The tips 
listed below can be applied to any time 
there is staff turnover and the need to 
train and retain staff. This article is 
reprinted with permission. 

The endless days of summer 
are... over, and the new school-year 
[has begun]. ...Our direct child care 
hours have been cut in half, but with 
this ease in our work schedule, we also 
,are at the time of year when many 
programs experience staff turnover. 

I’ve never heard anyone 
complain about getting too 
many pats on the back. 



Student counselors [have] headed back 
to school and teachers [have returned] 
to their classrooms. What this means 
for anyone who is responsible for hir- 
ing staff is interviewing and training. 

In the summer issue of NS AC A News 
a cost analysis of a typical child care 
staff turnover reflected a cost of nearly 
$1,450! This accounted for the com- 
plete process from interview to retrain- 
ing staff. So with that in mind, once 
you’ve selected who you think might 
be a qualified, capable candidate for 

) the job, here are a few tips to assist you 
in retaining them. 

• Do not throw them to the wolves (or 
the children)! Take time to review all 
O >ects of the program and detail their 
ERIC i responsibilities, citing specifics. 



• Give them time to adjust to the chil- 
dren for a few days, while in the com- 
pany of another group leader. 

• Inform them of your training require- 
ments and let them know where they 
can go for training. Be supportive of 
their desire for professional develop- 
ment and assist financially, as your 
budget allows. (State, regional , and na- 
tional SAC conferences are helpful.) 

• See yourself as their coach and keep 
in mind that you want to retain this 
person, so mutual respect is essential. 
Supervisors should be capable of per- 
forming all the job duties of their sub- 
ordinates. 

• Show you care! Express your con- 
cern by sharing ways they may be able 
to improve themselves and show how 
they may benefit from taking the ac- 
tions you suggest. 

• Be friendly , but do not treat them 1 ike 
a close personal friend. This works best 
for both parties when work conflicts 
arise. 

• Tell them everything and expect them 
to tell you the same. Shared knowledge 
builds trust and loyalty. 

• Ask your staff often, “What can I do 
to help you?” 

• Recognize them by acknowledging 
their accomplishments. Reward them 
as much as possible . There are plenty of 
non-monetary ways to reward staff and 
I’ve never heard anyone complain about 
getting too many pats on the back . 

Jennifer Faber is the current presi- 
dent of the Florida School-Age Child 
Care Coalition. 
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SAC Accreditation 

NSACA Gets Ready to 
Launch 

The following is from the National 
School-Age Care Alliance (NSACA) 
summer newsletter NSACANews: 

After two extensive field tests, 
NSACA is about to launch a national 
program improvement and accredita- 
tion system for school-age care. The 
full kit of materials, "Advancing and 
Recognizing Quality," is available only 
from NSACA. The kit contains the 
newly revised and highly acclaimed 
ASQ: Advancing School-Age Child 
Care Quality, from the National Insti- 
tute on Out-of-School Time. The kit 
includes brochures , a video , team mem- 
ber booklets, a poster to help the self- 
study team, guidelines, and the appli- 
cations for NSACA program accredi- 
tation. The cost of the kit is $150. 

NSACA will start accepting applica- 
tions for accreditation in the fall of 
1998. Visits will be scheduled as soon 
as there are trained Endorsers available 
in the region. Cost of the accreditation 
visit is $750. That fee is calculated to 
cover the direct costs incurred in the 
visit. There is no "overhead" to NSACA 
included. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Letting Parent 
Councils Run 
Schools 

A recent article in the Tennessean 
newspaper reported on the nationwide 
educational paradox highlighted by a 
Metropolitan Life Foundation study. 
The conclusion of the study was that 
teachers want more parental involve- 
ment in schools so long as parents aren’t 
given leadership roles. Now where does 
that leave parents who would welcome 
more involvement in their child’s school 
and teachers who would appreciate 
more than cupcakes and chaperoning 
field trips from parents? 



The council actually does 
the work required to keep 
the school running from 
day to day. 



In 1990 the state of Kentucky took 
the matter in hand and mandated school 
councils for every public school. The 
principal, three teachers and two par- 
ents comprise the council , with parents 
being elected to the council each year. 
The council actually does the work 
required to keep the school running 
from day to day . The effect has been to 
decentralize control of school policies 
and budgets. Sometimes a principal 
has to work in the community to gener- 
ate interest in the school and parents 
involved have to work hard to get other 
parents involved to keep the school 
councils going. 

Some states have used what are called 
site-based teams of teachers, parents 
and principal to produce school im- 
provement plans for each school . Those 
most successful have treated parents as 
partners and given them real input in 
decision-making and responsibility for 
outcomes. Parental involvement can 
produce a ripple effect involving pride 
in the school, adult education, and an 
influx of resources. 

O 



What Does This Mean for 
After School Programs? 

How could parent involvement on 
school councils affect after school care? 

• It could have the effect of putting an 
advocate for the after school program 
in a strategic place. This is especially 
true if the program is located within the 
school. 

• It could serve as a model for parental 
involvement on your program’s advi- 
sory board, or the reverse could be true 
with parental involvement in the pro- 
gram serving as a model for the school 
system. 

• Parental involvement could increase 
parent satisfaction, bring in resource 
persons with special skills and insights, 
and provide a positive influence for the 
children. 

Parents & SAC 

What Should We Expect? 

An article in the September 1998 
issue of Young Children, the magazine 
of the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children 
(NAEYC), looks at the latest research 
on including parents in the early child- 
hood program and becoming family- 
centered as opposed to just child- cen- 
tered. The article suggests the many 
benefits of having parents more ac- 
tively involved in their child’s pro- 
grams, especially as the diversity of 
culture and ethnicity in children’s pro- 
grams increases. 

The article makes the following sug- 
gestions on the basic principles a pro- 
gram should operate by that is condu- 
cive to greater parent involvement: 

• The program serves families, not just 
children alone. 

• Relating to parents must be in tune 
with the widespread demographic 
changes and circumstances of the fami- 
lies in the program. 

• Parent and teacher confidence in 
each other is basic to a healthy relation- 
ship. 



• Relations with parents should be 
individualized to best meet the needs of 
the particular child. 

• The program actively acknowledges 
parents as persons. 

• Parent beliefs are important in facili- 
tating their participation in meetings 
and other activities. 

• Concepts of quality care need to 
include parent perspectives. 

• Staff trainings need to promote skills 
in relating to parents. 

Many of these same principles can be 
applied to school-age programs, and in 
fact, current school-age literature does 
speak to the issue of caring for the 
whole family, communicating with 
parents, encouraging parent volunteers 
for various projects, etc. But the larger 
questions may be: How much involve- 
ment do we really expect from parents? 
Are there different dynamics at work 
with these parents as regards their will- 
ingness to be active partners in the 
school-age program than there is with 
the parents’ involvement in say, the 
PTA? 

Parents Face Difficult 
Participation Choices 

Proportionately speaking, as a parent 
looks at how to divvy up his or her time 
in relation to volunteering for the child’s 
activities, what will logically get more 
attention: the school activities, where 



( Continued on page 6) 
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Woodworking and 
SAC 

Developmentally 
Appropriate and Fun Too! 

It’s a scary thought to adults: 8, 9, or 
10-year-olds armed with hammers, 
saws or screwdrivers! But the reality is 
that learning how to use “real” tools 
and engaging in projects like wood- 
working is one of the best ways for 
school-age children to develop a myriad 
of life skills. 

In her article, “Trees, Trees Every- 
where, But Knot a Bit of Woodwork- 
ing” ( Early Childhood 'News, Mar ./Apr. 
1998), Donna McKenney says: 

“Woodworking is one of the few 
activities that covers so many of a child’s 
individual developmental needs: self- 
esteem , self-motivation , small and large 
motor movement, social interaction, 
problem solving, cognitive develop- 
ment-science, math, reading — 
multiculturalism, geography, creativ- 
ity, and just plain fun.” 

Advocates of woodworking centers 
in child care insist that with a few safety 
precautions in place, the right tools, 
and the right attitude, woodworking 
can quickly become a favorite activity 
of school-agers and caregivers. 

Caregivers will need to learn about 
woodworking before they can create a 
center in the program. NAEYC pub- 
lishes a book called Woodworking for 
Young Children by Skeen , Gamer, and 
Cartwright, which comes highly rec- 
ommended from teachers and 
caregivers who have begun woodwork- 
ing programs. 

Safety is a prime consideration in 
setting up woodworking centers. The 
children’s first lesson should be on 
safety rules and how to properly handle 
the tools. In her article "Woodworking, 
It Works!" (SAN, Oct. 1991), Sara 
Couch Miller offers these basic safety 
rules: 

5? Use hand tools only. Children can 
create a wide array of projects with just 
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hand powered tools. Remember before 
electricity, humankind created many 
beautiful things. 

^ Safety goggles should be worn at all 
times. 

5? There should be adult supervision 
when children are working with wood. 
When an adult speaks, the child must 
respond immediately. 

^ Tools should be sharp. Dull tools are 
frustrating and dangerous. 

X An adult should start the saw for a 
child who is a beginning woodworker. 

The Proper Tools 

A basic set of tools, perhaps several 
sets of common tools for more than one 
child to use, also will make the wood- 
working center more successful . Miller 
recommends that rather than buying 
children’s tool kits, buying adult tools 
in the smaller weights and sizes will 
work better and will lend credence to 
the “reality” of woodworking. 

Basic tools include: 

Safety goggles - Miller recommends 
getting ones with elastic bands to ad- 
just around the school-ager’ s head for a 
proper fit. McKenney recommends 
buying child size swimming masks to 
use with younger children. 

C-clamps - These are important be- 
cause they hold the wood in place. 
Measuringtapes, rules, and squares 
Sand paper - in a variety of grits. The 
finer the grit the smoother the sanded 
surface. 

Sand paper blocks 

Egg beater drills or hand drills 

Coping saw 

Yellow or white glue 

Hammers - the 7 or 8 ounce claw 

hammer works best for children. 

Nails - common or finishing nails 
Bench clamp 

Miter box - this tool helps in making 
90 and 45 degree angle cuts. 

Trying to stock a good toolkit can be 
expensive. Recommendations to keep 
costs in check might be to add gradu- 
ally to the kit as the budget allows, or to 
look through flea markets or yard sales 



for older, but still viable , tools . Lumber 
yards will likely give away scraps of 
wood for programs to use. Both Miller 
and McKenney agree that a strong, 
firm table is needed for woodworking, 
but that doesn’t necessarily mean buy- 
ing an expensive work bench. Clamp- 
ing a wide, heavy plank onto a table or 
desk, or finding an old wooden desk is 
recommended by McKenney. 

Getting Started 

So the tools have been gathered, the 
wood laid out, the children understand 
the safety rules - now what? The chil- 
dren will be excited and anxious to get 
started on a project right away. Two 
things to keep in mind: school-age chil- 
dren will want to make something, not 
just practice hammering nails. And 
projects need not be elaborate nor ex- 
pectations of the finished product high . 
Woodworking with school-agers will 
be about the process, not product. Start 
with simple projects that will both teach 
skills and leave the children with a 
product such as hammering nails in a 
design for string art, or drilling holes in 
scraps of wood, then threading knotted 
fabric through for windsocks. As chil- 
dren learn they may get better and more 
sophisticated, but that birdhouse may 
never be exactly square. However, re- 
member what the children are gaining 
both developmentally and in self-es- 
teem when they offer up their wooden 
masterpiece, efo ^ 

(For more resources on woodworking 
see the March/ April, 1998 issue o/Early 
Childhood News.) 
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Children's Books 

National Children's Book Week is 

the third week in November. Check 
your school or public li- 
brary for children's 
books about your state. 
Let the children review 
them and then vote on 
their favorite. 



All Saints Day 

November 1 is All Saints Day , known 
as "The Day of the Dead" in Mexico. 
This is not a day for sadness but a day 
of celebration and remembrance for 
family ancestors. Let each child bring 
in an item that has a significant memory 
of a family ancestor to share with the 
group. Or read a biography of someone 
who lived a hundred years or so ago but 
who is still remembered today for some- 
thing they invented and we still use. 

Politics and 
Parties 

Election Day is November 3 . To help 
children understand about issues in your 
area, try creating a board game where 
the children become the Mayor. Have 
the children draw the gameboard simi- 
lar to the diagram below. Create situa- 
tion cards for when they land on the 
"X" spaces. These situations will hope- 
fully relate to current election ballot 
proposals. Discuss issues as a group 
and have the children help create the 
situation cards. Provide a few newspa- 
pers to look for candidates and issues. 
Each situation should have two out- 
comes, A & B. These decisions will 
determine their route through the games . 
For example, a school bond proposal 
might raise property taxes for needed 
improvements to the schools. As Mayor 
you can A) Vote in favor of raising 
taxes that will pay for an addition to the 
school, or B) Vote against the proposal 
Q isk larger class sizes. 



To play the game, use one or two 
throwing dice, taking turns between 
players. Stop on each "X" for a decision 
and finish the roll of the dice once the 
decision is made . Scatter "voting points " 
on game squares throughout the game 
and set a number of votes to be col- 
lected by each player before heading 
toward re-election (end of game). Try 
not to make the route to the finish too 
obvious, so as to avoid players basing 
decisions not on the issues but on the 
shortest route. 

Keep adding new cards each day. 
You may want to start this activity a 
week or so before Election Day. On 
election day, decorate the room in red, 
white, and blue streamers and have a 
voting party. 




Candle Making 

Holiday season is upon us. Create 
hand-dipped candles for Thanksgiv- 
ing, Hanukkah, Christmas, Kwanzaa, 
and other celebrations. 

Place a block of paraffin wax into a 
medium-sized yet tall coffee can that is 
then placed into a pot with water. Add 
crayon shavings for color. Slowly melt 
over stovetop. Dip 10" pieces of candle 
wick into melted wax. Remove and 
hold for about 5 seconds for wax to 
harden. Keep dipping candle until de- 
sired size is obtained . Hang by the wick 
overnight. 

NOTE: This project requires close 
adult supervision . Paraffin wax catches 
fire easily when it becomes too hot. 
Review kitchen and candle safety with 
the children. 



Crunchy Peanut 
Butter 

Celebrate Peanut Butter Lovers 
Month by making this crunchy peanut 
butter for snack: 

Utensils needed: blender, rubber 
scraper, medium sized bowl. 
Ingredients : 5 C . salted peanuts , 4 table- 
spoons of light softened margarine. 

Blend all but one cup of the peanuts 
for 10 seconds on low speed until 
chopped. Add butter and blend another 
10 seconds (low). Scrape down sides 
and blend an additional 5 seconds. Re- 
peat scraping and blending 4 more times 
until it starts to get smooth. Then blend 

1 full minute on high speed. Add re- 
maining cup of peanuts and blend for 3 
seconds on medium speed. Refrigerate 
for 30 minutes and spread on your 
favorite bread or cracker. Recipe makes 

2 cups. (Note: Remember to check for 
peanut allergies with children before 
serving.) cto 



Home Made Bread 

If you don’t already have your favor- 
ite bread recipe for Home Made Bread 
Day on November 1 7 , here i s a fast and 
simple way for children to each make a 
small loaf of their own: 

Purchase frozen loaves and let them 
thaw until pliable. Break off a piece for 
each child to mold into creative shapes 
such as a heart or a star. Fol lo w package 
directions for letting the dough rise and 
baking instructions. Brush with water 
or light margarine and sprinkle with 
cinnamon and sugar mixtures. Enjoy 
while warm, efo 



Byline i... 

This month s Activities and Curricu- 
lum Corner pages were written by 
Suellen Nelles of Fairbanks, AK. 

37 Activity Ideas 

The minimum number of Activity 
Ideas in this issue is 37. 
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NOVEMBER CURRICULUM CORNER 
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November is peanut 
butter lover's month. 
Try homemade pea- 
nut butter for snack. 
(See recipe on p. 4). 



Nov. 1 1 is Veteran's 
Day (U.S.). First cel- 
ebrated in 1919, this 
holiday was called 
Armistice Day until 
1968. Find out why. 
Send get well cards 
to patients at a local 
Veteran's hospital. 



Nov. 17 is Home- 
made Bread Day. 
Have each child cre- 
ate a mini bread loaf 
of his own . Then bake 
and enjoy. (See ac- 
tivity on p. 4.) 



Nov. 22-28 is National 
Game & Puzzle Week. 
Since this is the week 
before Thanksgiving, 
have a 3 day game 
marathon or work on a 
group puzzle. 



Nov. 26 is "What Do 
You Love About 
America?" day. 
Wear red, white, and 
blue; make Ameri- 
can flags. Not from 
the U.S.? Substitute 
your own country's 
flag and colors. 
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Mickey Mouse's 
Birthday is Nov. 
18. Try to find an 
old Mickey Mouse 
Club video or his 
first animated car- 
toon "Steamboat 
Willie" to show. 



Make your own 
Mickey Mouse ears 
with black construc- 
tion paper and wear 
on Nov. 18. For cre- 
ative artists, create 
finger puppets and 
have a show. 



Pretend you are go- 
ing to a Mickey 
Mouse theme park. 
Plan the whole trip, 
such as what you will 
pack, a budget, and 
where you will go 
each day. 



Create your own 
theme park with the 
group. Have sample 
theme park maps 
availal ble . Let the kids 
decide the names of 
the rides and what 
each one will do. 



Draw your own 
comic strip or use 
index cards to create 
a set of flip cards to 
simulate animation. 
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Garrett Morgan, an 
African-American, 
invented the traffic 
signal on Nov. 20, 
1923. Discuss why 
this invention became 
necessary. 



Wilhelm Roentgen 
invented the X-ray on 
Nov .8,1 895 . How has 
this aided medical 
people? Find old X- 
raystoshoworletchil- 
dren draw their own 
"X-rays." 



Robert Fulton, inven- 
ter of the first steam 
boat was bom on Nov . 
14, 1765. Find picutres 
of steam boats and 
modern ships and 
compare. What other 
modes of transporta- 
tion used steam? 



Let the children be in- 
ventors. Put out mis- 
cellaneous craft sup- 
plies like film contain- 
ers, buttons, and scrap 
material and let them 
invent a new gadget. 
Use recyclables. 



Give each child a 
household item like a 
flashlight or a remote 
control . Plan a pretend 
trip to the distant fu- 
ture and have each 
child invent a new use 
for each item. 
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Nov. 1 is Author's 
Day. Anyone who 
writes a story is an 
author. Have each 
child create a story 
and read it out loud. 



Learn about authors 
from your state . Each 
of the books you 
gathered for book 
week should have a 
brief description of 
the author. 



Stories can come 
from many authors 
also. Try writing a 
group story where 
each person contin- 
ues form the last 
author's ending. 



Author Louisa May 
Alcott as bom on Nov . 
29, 1832. She wrote 
the book Little Women. 
Read the book aloud, 
this month. Make di- 
oramas of favorite 
scenes. 



Some cultures tell sto- 
ries without writing 
them down. Native 
Alaskans used "story 
sticks" forthe storyteller 
to hold. Pass a story 
stick around to the 
group and let kids tell 
their own stories. 
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Make a log house 
out of newspaper 
logs. To make each 
log, roll a sheet of 
newspaper as tight 
as you can and tape 
it so it won't un- 
roll. 



In 2 teams , players take 
turns answering aques- 
tion from theother team 
and asking them one. 
An answer ofyes,/2<9, or 
maybe gives the point 
to the other team . Keep 
the pace up. 



Use box lids or paper 
plates for snowshoes . 
Each team has a pair. 
In turn, step into the 
snowshoes, slide to 
the goal and back, and 
pass on the snow- 
shoes. 



Give each team a pile 
of old magazines to 
make up a scavenger 
hunt for another team . 
For the hunt, pass on 
the clues and the maga- 
zines. 



Players sit in a tight 
circle of chairs with one 
empty. It can say 
"Ocean Wave Left" or 
"Ocean Wave Right" 
to change the direction 
of movement as he tries 
for the empty chair. 
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Help the kids brain- 
storm some possible 
business ideas and 
then create a plan 
together on how to 
set up your new 
business. 



Create a stationery store . 
Cutcolored paper in half 
and decorate with ink 
stampers, use them 
stamps at holidays. 
Make matching enve- 
lopes and put 5 sets per 
plastic bag. 



Gift wrapping at the 
holidays would be a 
great group project. 
Remember the many 
cultural holidays. Be 
sure to budget the 
cost of the paper. 



Pet sitting for more 
responsible kids . Have 
a local vet come talk to 
the kids about pet need . 
Discuss supplies 
needed for the job then 
create an advertising 
flyer. 



Aide to an elderly 
neighbor is a won- 
derful job for kids. 
Brainstorm jobs 
like trash removal, 
shopping, walking 
dogs, houseclean- 
ing and yardwork. 
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National SAC 
Survey in 2001 

The next federal education survey 
will include the first separate study on 
school-age care. The Department of 
Education announced that the National 
Household Education Survey Program 
in 2001 will include an After School 
Program Participation & Activities 
Study. 

Previous studies (the last was in 1 996) 
have asked about school-age care but 
only as a side to other inquiries. 

The only comprehensive survey of 
school-age care in the U.S. was pub- 
lished by the U.S . Department of Edu- 
cation in 1993 and was based on 1991 
data . See the April 1 993 issue of School- 
Age NOTES for more on that study 

AP Says ... 

Legislative Hopes 
Fade for Child Care 
in 1998 

In the last year we have reported on 
and many of our readers have followed 
the progress of bills introduced in Con- 
gress for new child care spending. Un- 
fortunately, most have died for this 
year. Here's what the Associated Press 
said about it on September 6, 1998: 

"For child care advocates, the year 
began with a high-profile White House 
conference and a $21 billion presiden- 
tial plan. They figured this was their 
year. 

"But in the months since, child care 
has gone from boom to bust. Congress 
plans to spend little new money. If 
there's anything at all, it will be mea- 
sured in millions, not billions... 

"... Some blame Clinton's decision to 
fund child care, along with a host of 
other domestic programs, with proceeds 
from a tobacco settlment that was never 
approved by Congress..." e&s 

O 



Accreditation... 

(Continued from front page) 

NSACA Cautions to 
Remember Step One 

Step one, working with the NSACA 
Standards book, is fundamental to pur- 
suing self study and accreditation. This 
first, most important step costs $15 for 
members of NS AC A , $ 1 8 for non-mem- 
bers, and the book is also available 
from SAN (800-410-8780). 

BEFORE you order the ARQ mate- 
rials, do the following: 

• Use the NSACA Standards for staff 
discussion and making targeted im- 
provements. 

• Use the "Next Steps" section to work 
on building the supports you need within 
your program staff, your agency, and 
your program community before you 
order the ARQ kit. 

• Build self-study and accreditation 
into your program's budget and strate- 
gic plan. Know who will be responsibile 
for spearheading and supporting the 
process. 

Contact NSACA at 1137 Washing- 
ton St., Boston MA 02124 or call 617- 
298-5012 

Parents & SAC... 

(Continued from page 3) 

the child spends 6 hours a day, or the 
after school program, where the child 
spends perhaps a maximum of 3 hours 
a day? With the exception of all day 
programs during the summer, when 
they may be able to take some time off 
from their work to bring a special skill 
or interest to share with the children, 
parents may see little need for being 
actively involved in the school-age pro- 
gram . The after school hours during the 
school year may actually be the time 
when parents are thinking of their chil- 
dren the least, especially if they are 
comfortable with where their child is 
spending those after school hours. 

So what do we expect from the par- 
ents, and what should we expect? 
Marsha Fary inarz speaks to this issue 
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in terms of how harried most parents 
are in the afternoons when they come to 
pick up their children. She wrote from 
both sides of the issue as a parent and a 
school-age caregiver in an article pub- 
lished in School-Age NOTES in May 
1995: 

“Most working parents leave their 
house each morning between 7 and 8 
a.m. By the time they finish work, pick 
up the kids and drive home, it is prob- 
ably somewhere around 6 p.m ., assum- 
ing, of course , there are no errands to do 
on the way home. They want to be 
home with their family and hear from 
their child how his or her day was. It’s 
not that they don’t care— they do care, 
which is why they can’t wait to get 
home and be with their families.” 



There are many ways to 
show your parents that your 
program is about helping 
the whole family and not 
just the child. 



If, as school-age care providers, we 
want our programs to be family-cen- 
tered, then we need to change our ex- 
pectations. Rather than expecting in- 
volvement from parents in terms of 
their time, perhaps we need to look at 
how to make their lives easier. Occa- 
sional appreciation dinners (but only 
occasionally - this takes up more time !) , 
a simple “How was your day?” when 
they pick up their child, discount cou- 
pons for dinner out-there are many 
ways to show your parents that your 
program is about helping the whole 
family and not just the child, cfo 

Self-Esteem... 

" Each of us is capable of having positive 
and negative effects on the emotional 
and spiritual ecology of the human 
family.. .To enhance a child's self-esteem 
is to be a positive force in loving fa] 
relationship and thereby make a worth- 
while contribution to the world." 

Patricia H. Berne & Louis M. Savary 
from Building Self-Esteem in Children 
■ 6 15-242-8464/ http://wwwschoolagenotes.com 
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NSACA Hires 
Conference 
Management Firm 

The National School-Age Care Alli- 
ance (NSACA) has reached an agree- 
ment with Dame Associates, Inc. to 
provide management services for their 
Annual National Conference, includ- 
ing their San Anotonio Conference in 
Apri 1 . Under the terms of the three-year 
contract, Dame Associates will pro- 
vide meeting and consultation services, 
including site selection, hotel and site 
negotiations, and exhibit sales. Addi- 
tionally Dame will manage both ad- 
vance and on-site registration services 
for attendees and exhibitors. Advance 
registration for specific workshops will 
enable NSACA to guarantee attendance 
by real-time monitoring of each 
session's seating capacity. 

Dame Associates, Inc., a 34-year-old 
professional services firm based in 
Boston, provides a full range of meet- 
ing, seminar and exposition manage- 
ment expertise for both domestic and 
international clients. For further infor- 
mation, exhibit space availability, or 
sponsorship opportunities, call Frank 
Netherwood, Dame's National Sales 
Manager, at 800-843-3263. For other 
questions about the conference call the 
NSACA office at 617-298-5012. 

Millions of Web 
Pages Mention 
"After School" 

While fine tuning our new website to 
make it more accessible for folks who 
do key word searches, we found that 
there are no less that 15.7 million 
pages on the Internet that mention "af- 
ter school programs! " This doesn't nec- 
essarily mean that all of these 15.7 
million pages are discussing after school 
care in the same context as we would 
discuss it, yet it's mind boggling to 
think that there is that much "talk" on 
Internet about school-age children. 



In our searches through various search 
engines, we have found that many lo- 
cal, state, and regional SAC organiza- 
tions have created websites, as have 
universities and colleges who have SAC 
programs. It's possible that as more 
people begin accessing the Internet, it 
will become another tool for network- 
ing with other SAC professionals, get- 
ting programming ideas, sharing frus- 
trations and triumphs, and providing 
more resources for SAC workers, efo 

Bring U.S. $ to 
NAEYC-Toronto 

Plan to have both U.S. and Canadian 
currency if attending the NAEYC con- 
ference in Toronto. Correspondence 
from NAEYC states that "Sales on the 
Exhibit Floor at NAEYC's 1998 An- 
nual Conference will take place in the 
usual currency of the exhibitor." For 
example, since School-Age NOTES is 
a U.S. company, we will be pricing our 
products only in U.S. dollars. So all 
U.S. attendees will be able to use U.S. 
money for purchases, and Canadian 
attendees will need to have either U.S. 
currency or use their creditcards (which 
actually will give Canadian buyers the 
best exchange rate). 

Likewise, since NAEYC is a U.S. 
entity , conference registration fees will 
be payable only in U.S. funds. 

Although U.S. currency is widely 
accepted throughout Canada, U.S. at- 
tendees will want to exchange their 
U.S. dollars because of the favorable 
exchange rate. For all other activities 
outside of NAEYC, using Canadian 
currency will save you money. At press 
time the exchange rate from U.S. cur- 
rency to Canadian is $.64 U.S. to $1 
Canadian. For Canadians that means 
it will take $1.56 Canadian to get $1 
U.S. U.S. attendees will need to go to a 
bank or exchange house to change their 
currency, although it's likely that there 
will be currency exchange windows 
when you arrive at the airport and pos- 
sibly at the hotels 
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SAC CONFERENCES 



IOWA Oct. 17, 1998 

Iowa SAC Alliance Conference, Iowa City 
Contact: Val Calderwood, 319-337-2095 

NEW JERSEY Oct 16-17, 1998 
Annual SAC Conference, Basking Ridge 
Contact: NJSACCC, 973-597-1050 

ONTARIO Oct. 14-16, 1998 

9th Annual SACA Conference, London 

Contact: Holly Gerrits, 5 1 9-47 1 -4300 

UTAH Oct. 16-17, 1998 

Utah SAC Alliance Conference, Midway 

Contact: Kathy Carr, 435-657-09 1 1 

MICHIGAN Oct. 20, 1 998 
1 1th Annual Michigan SACC Conference, Troy 
Contact: Dr. Joan Lessen-Firestone, 248-209-2035 

ALBERTA Oct. 23-24, 1998 

2nd School-Age Care Conference, Calgary 

Contact: 403-250-5648 

NEW MEXICO Nov. 6-7. 1998 

4th Annual NMSACA Conference, Albuquerque 

Contact: Mike Ashcraft, 505-296-2880 

NORTH CAROLINA Nov 6-7, 1998 
NCSACCC Annual Conference, Raleigh 
Contact: Connie Greeson, 9 1 9-73 1-1520 

OREGON Nov 7. 1998 
1 1th Annual SAC Conference, Albany 
Contact: Colleen Dyrud, 503-725-8528 

BRITISH COLUMBIA Nov 13-14, 1998 

5th Annual SACCA of BC Conference, Vancouver 

Keynote: Rich Scofield 

Contact: Richelle Leckey, 604-257-8 1 34 

COLORADO Nov 13-14, 1998 
8th Annual SAC Conference, Denver 
Contact: Sandy Minster, 303-420-9721 

CONNECTICUT Nov. 14, 1998 

Annual State CSACCA Conference, Farmington 

Contact: Susan Krampitz, 203-484-2684 

VIRGINIA Nov. 13-14, 1998 

7th Annual SAC Conference, Williamsburg 

Contact: Ginger Tomlinson, 540-966-3676 

MISSOURI Feb. 19-21, 1999 New Listing 
MOSAC Annual Conference, St. Louis 
Contact: Ilene Shore, 3 14-96 1-1233 

NSACA April 15-17, 1999 New Listing 
1 1th Annual National School-Age Care Alliance 
Conference, San Antonio, Contact: 6 1 7-298-50 1 2 



DO WE HAVE YOUR 
SAC CONFERENCE DATES? 
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Video Resource 
on SAC Available 

The MOST Initiative (Making the 
Most of Out-of-School Time) , a project 
of the National Institute on Out-of- 
School Time, has produced an eleven 
minute video useful in promoting qual- 
ity SAC programs. 

The Human Side of Quality portrays 
the importance of the relationships that 
children develop in out-of-school time 
programs. In the video, program direc- 
tors, trainers and advocates share their 
thoughts on how to build these rela- 
tionships. 

The video is useful as a parent re- 
cruitment tool, for in-service training, 
and for promoting collaborations. 

Cost of the video is $10 plus $3 
shipping and handling. Send order to 
NIOST Publications, Wellesley Col- 
lege, Center for Research on Women, 

o ■sley, MA 02481 . Or call 781- 
547. 



African-American 

Resources 

African American Images offers 
books and other resources specifically 
addressing the needs of African Ameri- 
cans. Included are children's books, 
history resources, and more. The sub- 
sidiary to the company, Afro- Am Dis- 
tributing Company also has toy s , games , 
puzzles, posters, teaching aids, over 
800 m terns in all. For more information 
or to request a catalog call 1-800-552- 
1991 or visit their website at 
www .African Americanimages .com . 

The National Black Child Devel- 
opment Institute 1999 Calendar 

will be available in October. The calen- 
dar includes important dates in African 
American history that will be useful in 
planning program activities. Cost of 
the calendar is $10. Call 1-800-556- 
2234 or 202-387-1281 for more infor- 
mation. efe 




Website 
Resource 

The Online Computer 
Library Center is a research and re- 
source website with many features that 
may be helpful in planning your pro- 
gram . One feature we like is the OCLC 
NetFirst Calendar Planner. This fea- 
ture gives historical dates, birthdays, 
and anniversaries for each month with 
as much detailed information as you 
might want. Great for planning 
monthly activities or for putting out a 
program calendar. The system works 
about three months in advance, so 
during August you could find dates for 
November.*”® website address is 
www.oclc.org, then click on the "Site 
Map." This will give you a list of all 
the features of the site, and you'll be 
able to link to the NetFirst Calendar 
Planner page. <#*> 
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What Older Kids Think and Feel 

And the Implications for Successful 
Interactions with Them 
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by Rich Scofield 
Having attended the Older Kids Con- 
ference in September in Minneapolis I 
was struck by the congruency of what 
the keynote presenters and workshops 
leaders said about older kids . We would 
hope that people who work with youth 
are hearing and seeing the same thing 
but it helped me think about the impli- 
cations for working with them. 

Misti Snow, one of the keynote pre- 
senters and a newspaper columnist on 
youth for 1 5 years , presented a glimpse 
into the mind and emotions of today’s 
youth from the letters they write her. 
She opened with the premise that the 
issue for older kids today is that “they 
are burdened from without by society ’ s 
ills and saddened and confused from 
within by the fear and pain of adoles- 
cence.” 

When we look at these youth we 
must put it within the framework of a 
societal context. Many children expe- 
rience divorce of parents or live with 
the fear they might divorce. Snow says 
for many children the dramas they see 
played out with their friends develops 
an attitude and “fear of when is it going 
to happen to me .” One teen who lost her 
parents in a car wreck said, “The best 
thing about my parents’ death was 
knowing that now they couldn’t get 
divorced.” 

Our children and youth “feed on the 
violence of society through media and 
entertainment sources” so it is not sur- 
prising that they worry about getting 
shot. Of course we can put that in some 
/elopmental light also by recogniz- 
1\1> ; that children still have the concrete 



operational thought processes that make 
them feel like anything that happens to 
one kid will happen to them. They may 
not be able to put several school 
shootings splashed across the media 
into perspective with the other 60 mil- 
lion children who are safe in school. 
Thus for some not in any danger, there 
is still fear of being shot in school. For 
others who live in high-risk neighbor- 
hoods and have seen friends shot or 
killed the fear of being shot is all too 
real. As one middle school director 
with mostly middle and upper middle 
class kids told me, “My middle school 
kids have become ‘gang-wannabes’ 
talking about how ‘bad’ they are and 
what they would do if someone messed 
with them, when the reality is they 
would all faint away if ever confronted 
by a real gang.” But what I said to the 
director was the need to feel as if they 
have to be able to protect themselves 
comes from a misplaced fear induced 
by the media and entertainment that 
they are in danger. And to some extent 
comes from the real fear that the adults 
in their lives such as teachers can’t 
protect them. If they could put this into 
words, they would offer up the evi- 
dence of being verbally or physically 
bullied by older kids but having it 
brushed aside by teachers. Girls suffer 
both from bullying by girls and boys 
and from sexual harassment and in- 
timidation by the boys. 

One theme Snow focused on was 
children's feelings of abandonment by 
adults for work or self-interests. This 

1 g Q (Continued on page 2) 
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Poll Finds 
Overwhelming 
Support for SAC 

Parents Want To Keep 
Kids Safe and Smart 

A new national poll found Ameri- 
cans overwhelmingly support after 
school programs, including 93 percent 
who say they favor making daily pro- 
grams available to all children. 



Voters view a lack of 
parental involvement and 
discipline as the biggest 
problems facing children, 
and consider quality after 
school programs to be part 
of the solution. 



The poll found little difference in 
support for after school programs be- 
tween adults who have children at home 
and those who don’t, or between Demo- 
crats, Republicans, and Independents. 

In the most comprehensive survey 
ever done of voter attitudes on this 
issue, respondents strongly endorsed 
the creation of safe, affordable after 
school enrichment programs. Eighty 

( Continued on page 6) 
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Older Kids... 

(Continued from front page) 
makes it critical that the adults in after 
school programs listen and respect them 
and are there for them. (Being there for 
them is a difficult challenge in a field 
with such a high “turnover” rate.) 

• Make sure staff understand the 
commitment needed for “being there” 
and the importance children and youth 
place on that even if they don ’ t show it. 

• Snow reminded us that older kids 
and teens are “feeling, thinking, spiri- 
tual creatures” and often times their 
“ramblings and whisperings inside get 
drowned out.” “[Teens] have a sense 
about the divine and think about it.” 

• One of Snow’s suggestions fits 
right into Erik Erickson ’ s developmen- 
tal stage for school-agers of Industry 
vs. Inferiority. She urged the audience 
to “Ask them to describe when they 
were at their best.” She said they will 
describe the simple and the profound 
from giving a teddy bear to a sister to 
donating bone marrow. 

• At every point in the big picture 
Snow said to “Ask what’s in the best 
interest of the children.” 

• She reminded us that children and 
youth are watching us all the time. For 
them what they see us do tells them 
“this is what I see and what I know.” It 
reminded me of the National School- 
Age Care Alliance Standards for Qual- 
ity. The very first standard is “Staff 
treat children [and youth] with respect 
and listen to what they say." And the 
examples under the standard are: “Staff 
do not belittle children. They take 
children’s comments seriously. Staff 
do not intrude or interrupt [them] . . . 

• Snow ’ s final comments were about 
the gift of hope we can give youth. 
“They get the most hopeful when the 
adults act hopefully — when adults vol- 
unteer in the school , the neighbor lends 
you his power tools, or your parents 
write a check to a charity.” We are the 
conveyers of hope. We must ask our- 
selves how the staff in our programs 
convey hope to our children and youth . 



What Older Kids 
Want 

The 1992 Carnegie report A Matter 
of Time: Risk and Opportunity in the 
Nonschool Hours examined the needs 
and wants of young adolescents during 
their out-of-school time. While in many 
ways there was nothing startling re- 
ported, the findings should be used by 
programs to see how they are meeting 
the wants and needs of older school- 
agers and youth in their programs. 



In what concrete ways 
does your program make 
participants feel as 
though they “belong to a 
valued group?" 



The report found that “Young ado- 
lescents do not want to be left to their 
own devices. In national surveys and 
focus groups, America’s youth have 
given voice to a serious longing. They 
want more regular contact with adults 
who care about and respect them , more 
opportunities to contribute to their com- 
munities, protection from the hazards 
of drugs, violence, and gangs, and 
greater access to constructive and at- 
tractive alternatives to the loneliness 
that so many now experience.” 

They want programs that provide 
opportunities that are relevant and 
meaningful to their lives. They want 
their opinions and ideas listened to and 
seriously considered. They want to be 
involved in the planning and imple- 
mentation of the programs they attend. 
They want opportunities to serve their 
community which helps them explore 
their purpose in life. 

The report lists five needs that com- 
munity organizations should strive to 
meet through what they offer to young 
adolescents: 

© Opportunities to socialize with peers 
and adults. 

© Opportunities to develop skills that 
are relevant now and in the future. 
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• Opportunities to contribute to the 
community. 

• Opportunities to belong to a valued 
group. 

• Opportunities to feel competent. 

Meeting the Needs 

Programs need to look at how they 
are meeting the above developmental 
needs. 

• Are there opportunities to work in 
groups that allow for socializing? 

• Are there mentoring and coaching 
relationships with older youth and 
adults? 

• How does your program facilitate the 
development of intrapersonal skills? 

• Is there purposeful planning that in- 
corporates the teaching and modeling 
of critical life skills such as goal set- 
ting, decision making, communicating, 
and problem solving? 

• Are community problems being used 
as opportunities for your kids to design 
and implement solutions and be able to 
serve the community? 

• In what concrete ways does your 
program make participants feel as 
though they “belong to a valued group?" 

• What plans are there to make your 
kids feel competent through “encour- 
aging the practice of new skills, public 
performance and recognition, and re- 
flection on personal and group accom- 
plishments?” 
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DEVELOPMENTAL NOTES 






Teachable Moments 

The Clinton Sex Scandal: 
How Can We Make the 
Best of a Bad Situation? 

By now we are all likely sick to death 
of hearing any more about the Starr 
report, the Clinton-Lewinsky matter, 
and the media coverage of both. Yet 
anyone who works with school-age 
children has no doubt been faced with 
how to address these issues with the 
children in their care. 

School-Age NOTES posted a mes- 
sage to the SAC listserv asking whether 
children were talking about this situa- 
tion at the programs. We received a 
variety of responses, a sampling of 
which is below: 

❖“...We’ve had children as young as 
age four discussing the Clinton case. . . . 
Families ARE the ultimate authority on 
their children’s values when it comes 
to this topic, [but] we as child care 
providers will still field the questions.” 
—Jenni Dykstra 

❖“I think it’s a teachable moment (al- 
beit a difficult one), about not only 
sexuality, but also responsibility, eth- 
ics, consequences, and relationship 
commitment.” *— Kathleen Groshong 

♦>“ I find that [the children] really don’t 
want to talk about it at SAC. I think it 
would be better to touch on moral is- 
sues and have chats about what affects 
children’s lives that causes them to 
wonder what is right and wrong and 
how they decide that for themselves. I 
would hate to go against what parents 
have said to children and step on toes.” 
—Carmen Weachter Gatti 

❖“I have had the inquiries about sex at 
other times [from children] . I find that 
the relationship between the children 
and the staff, when it is open and trust- 
ing, to be the cause of many important 
questions being asked.” —Wendy Perry 

So there will be questions about sex 
and about moral behavior. When chil- 
dren start asking questions, here are 
c^me tips for handling them: 



At the School-Age Program 
o Communication is key. Let parents 
know that their children are asking ques- 
tions and that you’re not comfortable 
answering sex-related questions with- 
out their permission or input. You don’t 
know what the children have been 
taught at home or what they have been 
exposed to in the media. You can de- 
flect these questions by telling the chil- 
dren, “You need to ask your parents 
about that.” If you feel strongly that 
school-agers need correct information 
concerning sex and reproduction, you 
might offer a sex education class, but 
only with parents’ approval. 

• Address the broader moral is- 
sues. The children will likely have 
questions about the ethical issues sur- 
rounding lying, keeping secrets from 
family members, etc. When someone 
as important as the president admits 
lying, that becomes a “teachable mo- 
ment.” School-age programs can focus 
on character issues such as honesty, 
justice , fairness , etc . without offending 
families . Psychologist William Damon 
of Stanford, states that “It’s important 
not to be values-neutral” ( Newsweek , 
Sept. 21, 1998). School-age programs 
can take a stand about what is right and 
wrong without impeaching the presi- 
dent or compromising family concerns . 

• Be a resource to parents who 
approach you about their children’s 
questions. Many parents may have 
been caught off guard by the Clinton 
situation and are not prepared to talk to 
their children about it. Have a lending 
library with materials on various as- 
pects of sex education , morals training , 
character issues, etc. Make copies of 
this article and others as handouts for 
the parents. 

At Home 

• If you haven’t already talked with 
your children about sex, relation- 
ships, reproduction, etc., or provided 
the moral framework you wish your 
children to have, now might be the 
time. How much information you give 
them, however, depends on how old 



your children are. For younger children 
(before age 8) don’t bring up the sub- 
ject, only answer the questions they ask 
you as simply and directly as you can. 
Child psychiatrist Kenneth L. Kaplan 
suggests not volunteering excessive de- 
tails. “You can overload a kid,” he says 
( Newsweek , Sept. 21). 

• Be clear about the values you 
want to communicate to your chil- 
dren . Spouses should talk candidly with 
each other first about what should be 
taught to the children, then present a 
united front. Single parents can seek 
the help of other adult family members 
or friends. 

• Ages 9-11 will be interested in 
more “details” about sex. Answer 
their questions honestly and directly, 
but don’t feel forced to tell them more 
than you’re comfortable talking about. 
Debra Haffner, of the Sexuality Infor- 
mation and Education Council of the 
U.S. suggests that this age group en- 
joys deliberately provoking parents by 
asking embarrassing questions. A 
simple “I am not prepared to discuss 
that with you right now,” is sufficient. 
Focus on relationships and when sexual 
behavior is appropriate and when it is 
not. It isn’t too early to talk about 
sexual harassment issues with children 
of both genders. 

• Ask for help. If you don’t have 
materials in your home that can guide 
you in talking with your children about 
sex , go to the library or bookstores , talk 
with a school counselor, a religious 
mentor , or the director of the after school 
program. No doubt many parenting 
magazines will have articles about this 
subject over the next few months be- 
cause of the current situation, efo 

A few resources available from 
School-Age NOTES that might be help- 
ful are: 

When Sex is the Subject: Attitudes and 
Answers for Young Children 
Character Education in America's 
Schools 

What Do You Stand For? A Kid's Guide 
to Building Character (ages 1 1 and up) 
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Hanukkah 

Hanukkah is a Jewish holiday cel- 
ebrated over a period of eight days. 
This year it begins on December 14. 

Hanukkah marks the historic event 
over two centuries ago when the Israel- 
ites were allowed to return to Jerusa- 
lem and worship in the Temple. A 
small amount of holy oil was left, but 
miraculously, it burned for eight days. 
The menorah, a candelabra with eight 
candles , one lit each day of the festival , 
is one symbol of Hanukkah. 

Dreidel, Dreidel, Dreidel 

Today, many Jewish children play 
with a dreidel during Hanukkah. A 
dreidel is similar to a spinning top and 
played as a game. Enlarge the pattern 
below. Cut out and fold along the dot- 
ted lines . Glue tabs to form a cube. Push 
a pencil through slot cut in the top and 
bottom of the dreidel. 
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The Hebrew letters on the sides of the 
dreidel stand for the first let- 
ters in the Hebrew sentence 
"Nes gadol hayah sham" 
which means "A great 
miracle happened here." 

Children sit in a circle and take turns 
spinning the dreidel. When the dreidel 
lands, the points on the side that is 
facing up are awarded to the spinner. 
Each child can spin the dreidel six 
and count their total points, eto 



Las Posadas 

Las Posadas is a Mexican Christmas 
tradition that begins on December 16 
and lasts for nine days. Each evening a 
group of people re-enact the journey of 
Mary and Joseph as they search for an 
inn or "posada." Once they find a place 
for the evening (usually the home of 
friends) they are invited in for games 
and refreshments. The games usually 
include the breaking of a pinata which 
is filled with treats and "papel picados." 

Papel Picado 

Papel picados are colorful banners 
made from tissue paper that can be 
hung as decorations or included as fa- 
vors in pinatas. 

You will need: tissue paper cut in 1 1 
x 15 inch strips and in various colors, 
scissors, glue, 30 inches of string. 

Fold the tissue paper in half once. 
Then continue to fold in half five more 
times. Make small cuts around the 
folded rectangle. Fold the rectangle in 
half length wise and cut a design on the 
fold. Carefully unfold the paper. At- 
tach one edge to the string. You can tie 
several of the banners together for a 
long decoration. <&q 




International 
Arbor Day 

National Arbor Day is celebrated in 
April, but on December 22, Interna- 
tional Arbor Day encourages people 
around the world to plant and preserve 
trees year round. Look at ways you can 
protect newly planted trees, such as 
trimming the branches, putting mulch 
around the base, and watering often. 

Make a magic tree by rolling several 
sheets of newspaper together in a tight 
roll . Tape along the seam . At one end of 
the roll make 4 or 5 cuts length wise, 
about 6 inches long. Gently pull up 
from the inside of the roll and watch the 
tree grow! <&> 
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Conduct Like 
Beethoven 

Composer and conductor Ludwig von 
Beethoven was bom on December 16. 
Teach the children some simple con- 
ducting in 4/4 time. 4/4 time means that 
there are 4 beats to a measure. Hold a 
pencil in your right hand for a baton 
(lefties can use the left hand), and fol- 
low the pattern below in the air in front 
of you. Play some of Beethoven's mu- 
sic and conduct.(Most music can be 
conducted in 3/4 time or 4/4 time. If it 
sounds like a waltz, it's 3/4 time.) eto 
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Silly Snowman 
Game 

On small slips of paper write the 
names of clothing from various sea- 
sons and cultures . (For example: swim- 
suit, cowboy hat, vest, etc.) Put the 
slips in a bowl. For each child, cut a 
long strip of paper and fold into ten 
sections. Ask children to draw a simple 
outline of a snowman on each section. 
You will have ten showmen on each 
strip . Then pull out slips of paper one at 
a time from the bowl and read (or have 
the children read) the article of clothing 
named. Children will then draw that 
clothing on one of their snowmen . When 
all of the slips of paper have been read, 
each child will have very different 
snowmen. <&d 



Byline... 

This month’s Activities and Curricu- 
lum Corner pages were written by 
Alycia Orcena of Marion, Ohio. 

40 Activity Ideas 

The minimum number of Activity 
Ideas in this issue is 40. 
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Dec. 3, 1968-the Na- 
tional Women's Hall 
of Fame was founded 
in NY. List women 
you think are honored 
there. Create a Hall of 
Fame and hang names 
around the room. 



Dec .9,1 898 - Emmett 
Kelly was bom. He 
was a famous "hobo" 
clown. Display a pic- 
ture of him. Celebrate 
his 100th birthday: 
paint on clown faces 
and have a party. 



Dec .10,1830- Emily 
Dickinson ' s birthday . 
Her poems are a good 
way to introduce po- 
etry to children. Let 
children take turns 
reading her poems 
aloud to the group. 



Dec . 22 -International 
Arbor Day. Identify 
the trees around your 
program. Make a tree 
mural for the wall of 
your program. What 
animals use trees for 
their home? 



Dec. 31, 1 890— Ellis 
Island, port of entry 
for immigrants to the 
U.S., opened. Survey 
your family to see if 
any ancestors came 
through this port. 
When? Where did 
they come from? 
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December 16, 1770- 
Ludwig von Beethoven 
is bom. Despite a hear- 
ing loss , he continued to 
conduct and compose 
music. Try the conduct- 
ing activity on page 4. 



Play music with a lot 
of bass. Turn the bass 
up very loud and lay 
the speakers face 
down on the floor. 
Have children place 
their ears on the floor 
and guess what song 
is playing. 



Hang mirrors for 
the children to 
dance in front of. 
Play Beethoven's 
music, both the so- 
natas and the sym- 
phonies. The chil- 
dren move to the 
mood of the music. 



Take afield trip to the 
symphony or visit the 
local high school for 
a tour of their instru- 
ment room. OR in- 
vite a musician into 
your program to show 
his/her instrument. 



Older school-agers 
may take music les- 
sons or play in the 
school band. Ask 
them to bring their 
instruments to put 
on a concert for the 
program. 
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On Dec. 8, 1843, the 
first Christmas card 
was produced. 1000 
copies of the same card 
were made. Bring in 
holiday cards from last 
year. How many du- 
plicates do you have? 



Make your own holi- 
day cards. Have chil- 
dren make a list of 
who they should send 
cards to. Don't forget 
family and teachers. 
Make a card for each 
person on the list. 



Make new cards out 
of old cards. Cut off 
the front part of the 
card or cut out parts 
of the picture. Fold a 
piece of heavy paper 
in half and glue the 
picture to the front. 



Write messages for 
your cards. Make a 
list of different holi- 
days and appropriate 
messages for each. 
Children can share the 
messages and person- 
alize some messages. 



Also make thank you 
cards. Store until af- 
ter the holidays , then 
children can send to 
those that made their 
holiday memorable 
and for gifts received . 
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Make birdfeeders to 
hang outside the pro- 
gram or children's 
homes. Make simple 
feeders by punching 
four holes around the 
edge of a heavy paper 
plate, attaching string 
and filling with seed. 



Take the children out 
into the neighbor- 
hood to see what you 
can do to beautify the 
area. Can you rake 
leaves , pick up sticks , 
sweep or shovel 
snow? 



Visit a local nursing 
home. Bring door 
decorations or tray 
favors the children 
have made. Or adopt 
a grandparent who 
wants to participate 
in program activities . 



Have a New Year's 
Eve Celebration. Let 
children make invi- 
tations, decorations, 
hats , noi semakers , re- 
freshments. Invite 
parents , teachers , and 
others. 



Have a winter food 
drive to collect 
canned goods and 
other nonperishable 
foods to give to a 
local church or food 
bank for needy 
families. 
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Winter begins Dec. 
21. Make a winter 
mural that depicts the 
weather where you 
live . Make a calendar 
to mark off the days 
of winter. How many 
days until spring? 



Using the winter cal- 
endar, monitor the 
weather. Use cut out 
symbols for snow, 
sleet, rain, wind, 
clouds, sun, etc. Put 
a symbol on each day 
of the calendar. 



Before electricity, 
winter nights could 
be very long. Plan a 
day of activities that 
don't require elec- 
tricity like board 
games, puzzles, 
books, etc. 



Read poetry about 
winter ( Stopping By 
Woods On A Snowy 
Evening by Robert 
Frost). Let children 
write their own winter 
poetry to share. Mat 
and display the poems . 



Make a list of winter 
vacation spots. Where 
would you like to go to 
spend the winter? Do 
you want to go skiing or 
go to tropical beaches? 
Decorate an area with 
your dream spot. 
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Clean the coins in 
your pocket. Mix 1 
T. of salt and 4 T. of 
vinegar. Swish the 
coins around, rinse 
in water and dry 
thoroughly. How do 
they look? 
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Make an H 2 0 mol- 
ecule with three mini- 
Styrofoam balls and 
toothpicks. Write an 
H on two balls and an 
O on the other. Con- 
nect the H's to the O. 
What other molecules 
can you make? 



Push the center of a 
toothpick onto a tack. 
Gently place the 
unsharp end of the tack 
on your wrist (palm 
up). Sit still and watch 
the toothpick move 
with your heartbeat. 



Fill small jars with 
different liquids or sol- 
ids such as soap, water, 
playdough,etc. Screw 
the lids on tight and let 
thechildren guess what 
is in each jar by just 
looking at them. 



Put an ice cube on a 
plate . Press afork onto 
the ice cube , hold there 
a few minutes, then 
remove. What hap- 
pens? The fork's pres- 
sure on the ice creates 
heat energy, leaving 
marks. 
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Washington Notes 

by Charles Pekow 

School-Age Campaign to 
Hit the Airwaves 

The entertainment industry has appar- 
ently signed on to a partnership with the 
Dept, of Education (DOE) and the Mott 
Foundation to provide public service an- 
nouncements in the popular media pro- 
moting after school care. 

In October, 1997, the Charles Stewart 
Mott Foundation announced its intention 
to fund after school care programs through 
the 21st Century Community Learning 
Centers program being developed by the 
DOE. During the last week of Septem- 
ber, the DOE announced the new public- 
ity initiatives being planned including: 

• NBC daytime talk show hostess 
Leeza Gibbons, who has pledged to pro- 
duce a 30-second public service an- 
nouncement that NBC will run often dur- 
ing the day and sometimes during 
primetime. Gibbons will talk about what 
good school-age programs can do for 
children . The spot will include a toll-free 
number offering a brochure telling view- 
ers how they can get involved in quality 
programming. Gibbons also pledged to 
devote a one-hour segment of her show 
“Leeza” to school-age care in the future. 

• The Entertainment Industry Founda- 
tion (EIF) and the Creative Artists Agency 
Foundations (CAAF), southern Califor- 
nia-based, showbiz-backed charities, 
have pledged to help by providing talent 
and creating public service announce- 
ments to get the message out on investing 
in youth. 

“Our role, and the industry’s, is to do 
what we do best, and that is communicat- 
ing and publicizing good works,” said 
EIF Director of Allocation Alissa David. 
She added that EIF’s role will be more 
clearly defined later, but the intent is to 
line up some “Hollywood types” to take 
up the banner of school-age care. 

• People Magazine has also joined the 
campaign, but details as to its role have 
not been announced. <&> 

Charles Pekow is editor of “Day Care 
USA.” 



SAC Poll... 

(Continued from front page) 

percent of those surveyed would even be 
willing to raise their taxes to provide after 
school opportunities. 



When asked what they think 
about the hours after school, 
Americans surveyed said 
they are most worried about 
children being alone and 
unsupervised, followed by 
peer influence and time 
spent watching television. 



The poll found that voters view a lack 
of parental involvement and discipline as 
the biggest problems facing children, and 
consider quality after school programs to 
be part of the solution. 

Underlying the strong support for after 
school programs by parents and non- 
parents alike is concern about safety and 
lack of supervision. When asked what 
they think about the hours after school, 
Americans surveyed said they are most 
worried about children being alone and 
unsupervised, followed by peer influence 
and time spent watching television. Only 
4 out of 10 believe their communities 
offer programs to address this need. 

To compare rural communities with 
urban, additional polling was done in 
Iowa and Washington DC with few dif- 
ferences found. Both urban and suburban 
parents and citizens want after school 
programs to be available to the youth in 
their communities. Rural respondents say 
the biggest problem for parents is finding 
after school programs, while finding af- 
fordable programs tops the concerns of 
urban respondents. 

The poll was funded by the Charles 
Steward Mott Foundation, which has 
pledged to spend $55 million over the 
next five years to provide training, tech- 
nical assistance and evaluation support to 
the 21st Century Community Learning 
Centers and other after school programs. 

For a complete copy of the original 



press release with full details and 
graphics, send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to : SAC Poll Request, 
School-Age NOTES, P.O. Box 40205, 
Nashville TN 37204-0205. Or go to 
theMottwebsiteatwww.mott.org. <&> 

Top 10 Reasons 

Spotted at a workshop in Philadelphia 
was a t-shirt with the following: “Top 10 
Reasons I Go to Kids Stop” 

Some of the reasons: 

10. So I don’t drive my parents crazy. 

9. My friends have to go there. 

1 . Two Words: Field Trips. 

Kids Stop is a division of Marple 
Newtown Leisure Services in Newtown 
Square, Penn. They ask the kids for rea- 
sons they come to the program and then 
print them on t-shirts. o&> 

Older Kids 
Conference 
Workshop RFP's 

The 1999 6th Annual Older Kids Con- 
ference will be sponsored next year by 
the California School-Age Consortium 
(CSAC). It will be held October 1-2, 
1 999 at the Radisson Miyako Hotel in the 
heart of the Japanese community in San 
Francisco. 

CSAC is soliciting requests for pro- 
posals (RFP’s) for workshops due at the 
end of January. For more information 
contact CSAC, 111 New Montgomery 
St ., Ste . 302- A , San Francisco , CA 94105; 
415-957-9775. e*> 

Acquisitions & 
Mergers 

In case you missed the news about the 
changes in these for-profit child care 
corporations: 

Corporate Family Solutions merged 
with Bright Horizons ; Chase Manhattan 
Bank bought La Petite Academies ; and 
Michael Milken has acquired Children's 
Discovery Centers and Knowledge Uni- 
verse. c*fe 
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Healthy & Safety 
Notes 

The following items have been in the 
news recently and have relevance for 
school-age programs: 

Laser Pointer Hazard 

The new rage for older school-agers 
seems to be the small laser pointer 
penlights that emit a red laser beam. 
Children enjoy aiming them at each 
other or objects to tease and confuse 
(remember Seinfeld?). If pointed di- 
rectly into the eye , the lasers will cause 
damage. Programs may want to con- 
sider banning them from being brought 
into the program because of the danger. 

Spreading Germs 

Researchers have found that no mat- 
ter how clean a kitchen or bathroom 
may appear, germs can still be rampant 
throughout, setting up the potential for 
illness. When cleaning counters, sinks, 
and toilets , if you do not use disposable 
towels or wash cleaning cloths and 
sponges routinely (for example, run- 
ning them through the diswasher) the 
more you wipe down surfaces , the more 
you're spreading the germs. 

The worst "hot zones" for bacteria 
are sponges, dishcloths, kitchen sink 
drains, faucet handles, cutting boards, 
and refrigerator handles. 

The best bet is cleaning with bleach- 
based cleaners or creating a bleach so- 
lution to wipe down these areas. Using 
bleach-based cleaners can drop bacte- 
ria levels by 99%. 

And About Soap 

Also in the area of cleanliness, re- 
searchers are now reporting that the 
overuse of anitbacterial soaps can have 
the same affect as overuse of antibiotic 
drugs: bacteria can mutate in ways to 
become resistant to the effects of the 
antibacterial cleaners. 

The best bet is to encourage good 
handwashing practices using warm 
soapy water, but the soap does not have 



O 



to be antibacterial. 



Peanut Allergies 

For your peanut-sensitive school- 
agers you may want to institute some 
stricter rules for using peanut butter or 
any peanut products for snacks. 

Many schools have become worried 
about possible litigation from parents 
for exposing their allergic students to 
peanut products and so have instituted 
procedures that SAC programs may 
want to consider: 

• Use no peanut butter or peanut prod- 
ucts of any kind in the program. 

• Have a "peanut free zone" - one table 
where the allergic children can sit and 
enjoy their non-peanut snacks. 

• Wrap peanut butter sandwiches in 
plastic wrap and clearly label them so 
allergic children can avoid them. c£b 



Fundraising Tip... 

Arts Auction 

A school-age care program in 
Mansfield Ohio raised several hundreds 
of dollars for the program by holding 
an Art Auction. 

Artwork and projects that the chil- 
dren had made were matted and 
dsiplayed around the program. Fami- 
lies and the community were invited to 
the auction and each piece of art work 
was auctioned off. (You can have an 
open auction using an auctioneer, or 
have a silent auction.) c&d 




CONFERENCES 



NEW MEXICO Nov. 6-7, 1998 

4th Annual NMSACA Conference, Albuquerque 

Contact: Mike Ashcraft, 505-296-2880 



NORTH CAROLINA Nov. 6 7. 1998 
NCSACCC Annual Conference, Raleigh 
Contact: Connie Greeson, 9 1 9-73 1 - 1 520 

OREGON Nov. 7, 1998 
1 1th Annual SAC Conference, Albany 
Contact: Colleen Dyrud, 503-725-8528 

BRITISH COLUMBIA Nov 13-14, 1998 

5th Annual SACCA of BC Conference, Vancouver 

Keynote: Rich Scofield 

Contact: Richelle Leckey , 604-257-8 1 34 

COLORADO Nov 13-14, 1998 
8th Annual SAC Conference, Denver 
Contact: Sandy Minster, 303-420-9721 

CONNECTICUT Nov. 14, 1998 

Annual State CSACCA Conference, Farmington 

Contact: Susan Krampitz, 203-484-2684 

VIRGINIA Nov 13-14, 1998 

7th Annual SAC Conference, Williamsburg 

Contact: Ginger Tomlinson, 540-966-3676 

MISSOURI Feb 19-21, 1999 
MOSAC Annual Conference, St. Louis 
Contact: llene Shore, 314-961-1233 

NSACA April 15-17, 1999 
1 1th Annual National School-Age Care Alliance 
Conference, San Antonio, Contact: 617-298-5012 

DO WE HAVE YOUR 
SAC CONFERENCE DATES? 
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R E S O U R C E S 



Directors Resource 

Child Care Information Exchange , a 
magazine for directors of child care 
programs is celebrating their 20th an- 
niversary this year. The bi-monthly 
magazine offers quality articles on all 
issues that face child care programs 
written by child care professionals with 
years of experience in the field. They 
also provide valuable resources for in- 
formation and products. The magazine 
has often highlighted care issues for 
school-age children and supports the 
efforts of NSACA and other school- 
age organizations. 

The Sept. /Oct. 1998 issue has a num- 
ber of articles that school-age program 
directors may find appealing: 

• Recruiting Male Volunteers to Build 
Staff Diversity 

• Who's Who in School-Age Care 

• Creative Use of Technology with 
School-Agers 

Your Odds of Not Getting 




• Stages of Director Development 

A one year subscription is $38. Indi- 
vidual copies are $8. To subscribe or 
request the Sept./Oct. issue, call Child 
Care Information Exchange at 800-22 1 - 
2864 between 8 a.m. and 1 p.m. (Pa- 
cific Time). Or send your check to 
Child Care Information Exchange , P .0 . 
Box 3249, Redmond WA 98073-3249. 
Check out more about this magazine at 
their website: www.ccie.com. 

Service Learning 

The National Helpers Network has a 
publication that helps program leaders 
and young people participating in ser- 
vice learning opportunities make sense 
of and learn from their experiences. 

Reflection: The Key to Service Learn- 
ing offers "reflection seminars" and 
provides strategies for developing your 
own. The guide includes: the philoso- 
phy underlying reflection; background 
on creating effective reflection semi- 
nars; interactive exercises; designing a 



reflection seminar; reproducible hand- 
outs; a list of suggested readings. 

The book is $30 and can be ordered 
from National Helpers Network, Inc., 
245 5th ave. Suite 1705, New York 
NY 10016-8728. Call 212-679-2482 
for more information. 

Partnerships Guide 

A guide titled Learning and Grow- 
ing Together: Head Start and Child 
Care Professional Development Part- 
nerships is now available. Based on a 
study by The Head Start Bureau and 
the Center for Career Development in 
Early Care and Education, the guide 
looks at the key benefits of working 
together, tips on forming partnerships , 
resource materials, and more. Cost is 
$15. Send payment to Publications, 
The Center for Career Development 
in Early Care and Education, Wheelock 
College, 200 The Riverway, Boston 
MA 02215-4176. For more informa- 
tion call 617-734-5200. eto 
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Is It Time For A School-Age 
Care Credential? 



by Barbara D. Vandenbergh and 
Eddie L. Locklear , Ed.D 

The Need 

During the past few years, the National 
School-Age Care Alliance (NSACA) has 
worked to develop national standards and a 
program improvement and accreditation 
system for school-age care programs. The 
White House Conference on Child Care 
last year stressed the need for availability, 
accessibility, and quality child care. 
Throughout the conference the need for 
quality school-age care was stressed. A 
closer look at NSACA’s accreditation, the 
White House Conference, and research re- 
veals that the most important indicator of 
quality is the school-age care staff. But, 
with an average turnover rate of 60%, as 
high as 300% in some programs, how can 
a school-age care program provide quality 
care? Many practitioners think the answer 
is higher wages for staff. But many argue 
that before wages can increase, school-age 
care staff must have professional compe- 
tencies necessary to provide quality care 
for school-age youth. One approach for 
improving staff competencies is for indi- 
vidual staff to earn a school-age care cre- 
dential. However, most states do not offer 
such a credential. Is it time to develop a 
school-age care credential? 

Professional Recognition and 
Career Development 

Research into the elements of quality 
care points out the relationship between 
staff education and quality care ("Cost, 
Quality , and Child Outcomes in Child Care 
Centers" , 1 995). SAC professionals recog- 
nize this link and see the need for recogni- 
tion based on professional competence. 
Discussion of the possibility of developing 
a school-age credential is beginning. We 
need to provide structure to the discussion 
and set goals for the work to come. 

dany states are emerging from the first 
\j leration of career development into the 



next generation. In this first generation we 
have had scattered workshops offered by a 
variety of sources but which do not lead to 
a professional certificate or license. Many 
factors have controlled the process of staff 
education up to this point and it is time to go 
on or “emerge” to the next step. This emer- 
gence will actually encompass a great leap 

Additional training must 
be linked to increased 
compensation. 

of several generations at one time. It will be 
controversial and hard work for those who 
engage in the process. Currently , most states 
have few requirements regarding profes- 
sional preparation for caregivers in pro- 
grams “for less than four hours per day.” 
In North Carolina 

The North Carolina School-Age Care 
Coalition has decided to work on a posi- 
tive, proactive strategy to improve the qual- 
ity of care without legislation. Members of 
thecoalition-avolunteerorganization-with 
support from 4-H Youth Development, are 
focusing their efforts in support of the Pro- 
gram Improvement and Accreditation Sys- 
tem developed by NSACA. 

At the same time the coalition is support- 
ing the process of developing a credential 
specific to school-age care. The state has 
developed two levels of early childhood 
credential through the Community College 
system and is in the process of implement- 
ing a credential for child care administra- 
tors. Informal research conducted by 4-H 
Youth Development has.shown, however, 
that the Early Childhood credential does 
not translate to appropriate care for school - 
agers. This does not surprise SAC profes- 
sionals and makes it imperative that com- 
petencies for those who work with school- 
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Congress Boosts 
SAC Funding 

1600 Programs To Be 
Funded - Up From 300 

by Charles Pekow 

It always helps to apply for a grant, 
even if you don't get one. For schools 
that applied to the Dept, of Education 
(DoE) for a grant last year and d idn't get 
it, your efforts weren't in vain. Last 
year, the DoE got many more applica- 
tions for the 21st Century Commu- 
nity Learning Centers grants than it 
could fund with the $40 million allo- 
cated. This fact-and a last minute push 
from President Clinton-spurred Con- 
gress into quintupling funding for the 
program to $200 million for FY99. 

Congress assumes that DoE can fund 
about 1600 new programs in FY99. 
Areas with high rates of crime, vio- 
lence and drug abuse among juveniles 
get priority, as do those with many 
underachieving students and inadequate 
resources to start their own after school 
programs . Applicants who plan to work 
with business and other community 
agencies also will score points. Im- 
proving children's academic perfor- 
mance based on state and local stan- 
dards is another important factor. 

A good resource for information is at 
www.mott.org on the Internet. ete> 
(See p. 6 for more about Federal funds.) 
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Credentialing... 

(Continued from front page) 
agers be addressed. What are the require- 
ments and goals for developing a credential 
implemented nationally, state by state? 
Following are some basic principles that 
should be considered: 

Basic Principles 

#1 . . . A school-age care credential needs 
to address the appropriate age group of 
children. This was asserted in Andrea 
Genser’s address to the professional devel- 
opment forum of NS ACA (“Making a Ca- 
reer of It: Challenges for the School-Age 
Practitioner” April, 1994). Many early 
childhood professionals believe that a 
course or two in school-age issues is suffi- 
cient for preparation of SAC staff. Our 
experience shows otherwise. Thus, a “de- 
velopmentally appropriate” component of 
adult preparation must be our primary goal . 

#2. . .Training needs to encompass a wide 
variety of formats and needs to articulate 
with college credit. To attract and keep the 
“best and brightest” we must make the leap 
from "workshops" to education which is 
relevant and officially recognized for col- 
lege credit. All training should have some 
role in a continuum of higher education. 

#3... Education must be accessible. In 
North Carolina the early childhood creden- 
tial is taught through the community col- 
lege system; it makes sense to consider that 
as a likely starting place for school-age 
courses. However, many SAC providers 
may not have access to community col- 
leges. To have an impact on improving 
quality, we must make professional educa- 
tion available to as many SAC providers as 
possible. Small colleges, the Resource and 
Referral network, and the Cooperative 
Extension Service are possible sources of 
instruction, keeping in mind that we are 
aiming at a continuum of higher education. 
Courses must be offered at times that are 
convenient for adult students, and must 
address pre-service preparation as well as 
the more traditional in-service topics. 

# 4 .. .We must promote access to leader- 
ship roles. Leadership roles must be avail- 
able to everyone and must be able to tap 
people who normally would be isolated 
from the mainstream. The leadership of 
this group is essential to the sustainability 
of long term goals for quality child care. 

#5... Additional training must be linked 

o 



to increased compensation. North Carolina 
is a national leader in this effort through the 
TEACH project. The TEACH project is 
designed to offer bonuses and salary ad- 
justments to child care staff who complete 
specific education requirements. 

#6... Developing a school-age creden- 
tial must create a true system of education 
for SAC professionals. When fully imple- 
mented, there should be an interconnected 
system of education where anyone who 
works with children in after school — pri- 
vate providers, public school personnel, Y 
professionals, and church staff— will have 
access to the same education and will not 
be trained in a fragmented system that 
provides less than optimal education. 

Research on quality of care for children 
and recent initiatives supported by corpo- 
rate funding (such as the American Busi- 
ness Collaboration’s funding of a pilot com- 
munity awareness project in North Caro- 
lina) make it imperative that the education 
of school-age care professionals be ad- 
dressed now. To be successful the effort 
will need collaboration from the entire com- 
munity of school-age care professionals. 
The outcome will be the highest quality 
care for America’s school-age children. c&> 
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Credentialing: Past, 
Present, and Future 

School-Age NOTES Editor Rich Scofield 
was a board member of the National School- 
Age Care Alliance ( NS AC A )for many years 
and is still an advisor. He speaks unoffi- 
cially from his recollections , perceptions, 
and interpretations of events. 

SAN: Has NS AC A ever considered issu- 
ing a school-age care credential? 



Scofield: In short, yes, but only momen- 
tarily. Its membership certainly has asked 
about it. At its 1993 conference in St. Paul, 
MN the four hot topic buzz words were 
accreditation ,, standards , certification, and 
credentialing. The sense was that people 
were ready for and wanted these types of 
professional measurements immediately. 



The U.S. Army was 
developing standards of 
competencies needed in 
school-age programs to help 
with their compensation and 
promotion systems. 



The big push at that time was for accredita- 
tion before credentialing. The reality was 
that as a young organization with no staff, 
no office, little money , and dependent com- 
pletely on volunteers it was not likely to 
field any national programs without con- 
siderable grant money. For accreditation 
that came in 1995. 

SAN: Why all the interest back then in a 
SAC credential ? 

Scofield: Many early childhood people 
were familiar with the Child Development 
Associate (CDA) credential. It had been 
announced that the U.S. Army was devel- 
oping standards of competencies needed 
by staff caring for children and youth in 
Army school-age programs to help with 
their compensation and promotion systems 
and to help with their training and quality 
improvement programs. Teaching Strate- 
gies, known for its CDA materials was the 
(Continued on page 3) 
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Head Lice Getting 
Entrenched 

According to Education Week the prob- 
lem of head lice in schools is becoming the 
norm rather than the exception. 



An estimated 6 million to 
10 million cases of head 
lice among children were 
reported last year alone. 



"Many schools have reported an explo- 
sion of cases over the past few years." 
{Education Week , Oct. 14, 1998) An esti- 
mated 6 million to 10 million cases of head 
lice among children were reported last year 
alone, according to the National Pediculo- 
sis Association (NPA), an organization 
dedicated to educating parents, teachers, 
and caregivers about lice. 

If the problem exists in schools, then the 
problem also exists in school-age programs . 
After school programs need a head lice 
control policy to minimize the risk and 
control the situation if there is an outbreak. 

The NPA recommends establishing a 
head lice control policy and communicat- 
ing that policy to both staff and parents, 
especially if that policy includes not letting 
chi ldren return to the program until they are 
free of lice. The NPA's Child Care 
Provider's Guide to Controlling Head Lice 
also offers the following tips on keeping 
lice from getting a grip on your program: 

• Coats and hats should be hung separately 
and spaced so they do not touch. Lice do 
not hop or fly, and cannot move between 
coats if spacing is adequate. 

—Hats should be tucked into coat sleeves. 

-Do not allow coats to be piled up. 

• Children should not share clothing or 
head gear. 

• Review your policy on the dress-up cor- 
ner. While using real clothes may enhance 
the dress-up activities, the risk of a lice 
outbreak grows with children taking turns 
wearing the clothes - espcially hats. 

• Sleeping mats or towels brought from 
home should be individually labeled and 
stored in separate cubbies and sent home 
frequently for washing. 

-Parents should supply a duffle-type bag 
to put mats and blankets in to prevent 



contamination. Ideally, such items should 
be laundered regularly. 

(One school in California had each child 
put all of their school belongings in plastic 
garbage bags with a drawstring to keep 
items completely separate.) 

-School -provided mats should be wiped 
clean regularly and after each use during 
outbreaks. They can be air-dried. Stacking 
them increases the risk of transmission. 

-Carpeted areas should also be vaccumed 
as often as possible. 

• Never use "pesticide extermination" ser- 
vices for head lice in the environment. 
Spraying for roach control does not affect 
lice management. 

If a lice outbreak has been reported in 
other areas where the children in your pro- 
gram may be, such as school , begin regular 
screenings for lice by visually inspecting 
every child's head. Staff also should in- 
spect each other's heads. 

Should you determine that head lice have 
appeared on children in your program , take 
proactive steps to educate families: 

• Promptly inform all parents of a case of 
head lice. 

• Alert those who are at greatest risk in 
using pesticides: 

-Pregnantor nursing women should con- 
tact their physicians before administering 
treatment to themselves or their children. 

-Children under 2 years of age should be 
treated by manual removal of 1 ice and eggs . 

-Patients with pre-existing conditions, 
open wounds or a history of allergies or 
asthma should consult their physicians. 

• Advise against treating anybody who is 
not infested. Do not recommend prophy- 
lactic treatment. No treatment will prevent 
a child from getting lice. 

• Discourage the use of products contain- 
ing lindane. This pesticide ingredient is 
more toxic than other treatments. 

• Warn against the use of lice sprays. Using 
lice sprays on bedding, furniture and car- 
pets is unwarranted , and may pose personal 
and environmental hazards. The safest and 
most effective alternative is vacuuming. 

The NPA has plenty of educational ma- 
terials and resources to aid in the fight 
against lice. For more information call the 
NPA at 800-446-4672. c* *b 



Credentialing... 

(Continued from page 2) 
developer of the SAC materials . They were 
to be based on the same 13 core compe- 
tency areas/modules as the CDA. 

SAN: What happened next? 

Scofield: In June 1994 the Council for 
Early Childhood Professional Recognition , 
the credentialing body for the CDA and 
headed by Carol Brunson Phillips, invited 
key players to a meeting at their headquar- 
ters in Washington, D.C. The representa- 
tives were from various school-age interest 
groups including NSACA, the SACC 
Project at Wellesley , the Army , the YMC A , 
and NAEYC. The Council wanted to ex- 
plore whether they should consider devel- 
oping a national credential for school-age, 
a CDA to go along with their other ones in 
center-based child care of preschool and 
infant/toddler plus their family child care 
one. This seemed a good fit for the Council 
since the Army was developing the core 
competencies and school-age credential 
along the lines of the Council’s own CDA 
and the Council eventually would end up 
managing and administering the Army’s 
school-age credential. Yet, there were no 
incentives for people to spend time and 
money getting a credential in a part time 
profession. It seemed unanimous that the 
time was not right. 

SAN: Why the continued interest? 

Scofield: In 1995 Teaching Strategies 
came out with a civilianized version of its 
materials for the Army’s school-age cre- 
dential . The combined 1 ,000 pages of texts 
and trainer’s guide to Caring for Children 
in School-Age Programs was proof that a 
credential was possible and “the book al- 
ready had been written .” In Nov . 1 996 there 
was another meeting of school-age interest 
groups at the Council; the tone was differ- 
ent. Now there was interest by different 
states such as Wisconsin to develop their 
own school-age credential and promote it 
with monetary incentives. For the Council 
there still was not enough solid national 
interest to justify the development and start- 
up costs of a new credential. 

SAN: So why won't NSACA consider 
doing it now? 

Scofield: Two reasons, one is conflict of 
interest. A credible credentialing system 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Everything Old Is 
New Again! 

In leaving the old year and starting a 
new one, find ways to recycle "old" 
household materials for new arts and 
crafts supplies. Not only do you get 
inexpensive arts and crafts projects 
materials, but you're protecting the en- 
vironment as well . Remind children to 
think twice before simply throwing 
away milk carton s , soda bottles , or card- 
board boxes . Some of the best crafts are 
made with recyclables. 

Tissue Paper Pencil Cups 

After eating the last pickle spear or 
spreading the last bit of jelly on your 
sandwich , wash and dry the empty jar. 
Cut or rip various colors of tissue paper 
into 2 inch pieces. Mix 2 Tbsps. of glue 
with 1/4 teaspoon of water. Brush the 
glue mixture onto the jar 
and dab some on each 
piece of paper, as you 
stick the paper all over 
the outside of the jar. It's 
okay if the pieces of pa- 
per overlap; in fact, it 
looks better that way. 
When the entire jar is covered, brush a 
layer of the glue mixture over the entire 
thing. Thiswill "set" all the tissue paper 
and make it shiny. When the jar is dry, 
glue a round piece of felt to the bottom 
so it won't scratch the surface of your 
desk or table. Use it to store your pens, 
pencils, and markers. 

Soda Can Tab Necklaces 

Nearly everyone knows that alumi- 
num soda cans should be recycled in- 
stead of just thrown away. But before 
throwing those cans into the recycling 
bin, remove and save the little tab from 
the top. When you've saved enough 
tabs, paint them with tempera paint or 
fingernail polish for a shiny look. String 
them on yarn or embroidery floss to 
make an interesting necklace. 



Recycled Crayons 

Rather than throw away old, broken 
crayons , turn them into brand new cray- 
ons in fun shapes. To do this, first 
remove all paper from the crayon pieces. 
Then melt the old crayons in a sauce 
pan. Place different shaped cookie cut- 
ters on aluminum foil (hearts and stars 
work well). Carefully pour the melted 
wax into the cookie cutters. Allow the 
wax to cool and harden, then pop out 
your new crayons! 

(CAUTION: An adult should super- 
vise this activity. ALSO, in cleaning 
up the pan the crayons are melted in, 
take care not to pour left over wax 
crayons down the drain. This could 
result in a clog after the wax rehardens. 
Wipe out leftover residue with a dis- 
posable cloth and throw in the trash.) 

Tuna Can Knick-Knack 
Boxes 

Thoroughly wash and dry an empty 
tuna fish can (larger ones work best). 
Cover the can with fabric, wallpaper 
scraps, or colorful contact paper. Glue 
on glitter, sequins, buttons, or small 
shells to decorate. Use it as a mini- 
jewelry box or a place to keep coins, 
paper clips, erasers, etc. 

Shoe Box Flower Gardens 

Save the box from new school shoes 
or sneakers and transform it into an 
unusual flower garden. 

Begin by using tempera paint or mark- 
ers to color several popsicle sticks green . 

Next, flip through old magazines and 
cut out pictures of flowers. (Gardening 
magazines or seed catalogs are a great 
resource.) 

Glue the flowers to the popsicle stick 
"stems." Turn the shoe box upside down 
and insert the sticks in cut out slots to 
create a garden of flowers. 



Construction Clay 

For the "Be An Architect" activities 
on page 5, mix up a batch of this con- 
struction clay: 

Ingredients 

1/2 C. com starch 
1 C. salt 

2/3 C cold water 

Procedure 

In a small pot boil 1/3 cup water and 
the salt over medium heat; stir. Pour the 
cornstarch into a bowl and add to it the 
remaining 1/3 cup of water, mix well. 
Add the cornstarch mixture to the salt 
mixture, stirring over medium heat. 
The mixture will quickly get thick and 
form a big lump. Remove from heat 
and carefully dump the ball of clay onto 
a clean counter or table . Cover it with a 
damp paper towel and allow to cool. 
Sprinkle counter top with cornstarch 
and knead the clay until smooth. Store 
the constuction clay in a plastic bag and 
keep refrigerated. ete> 

(HINT: For colorful clay, add food 
coloring while kneading, or paint with 
tempera paint when object is dry.) 

Snow Paint 

To make sparkly "3-D" snow paint 
for winter scenes, combine 1/2 C. salt, 
1/2 C. flour, and 1/2 C. water. Mix 
together and put in an empty squeeze 
type bottle. Use to paint snowmen, 
snowflakes, etc. When thoroughly dry, 
the "paint" will sparkle (see p. 5). eto 
(HINTS: This mixture works best 
when used i mmediately . If it sits for too 
long, the salt will dissolve, losing its 
"sparkle" quality. Plan your projects 
accordingly. Also, be aware that the 
mixture takes a long time to dry.) 

Byline ... 

This month's Activities and Curricu- 
lum Corner pages were written by 
Gina Campellone of Vernon, Conn. 

37 Activity Ideas 

The minimum number of Activity 
Ideas in this issue is 37. 
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JANUARY CURRICULUM CORNER 



Monday 



Tuesday 



Wednesday 



Thursday 



Friday 
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Jan. 1-New Year's 
Day.What kind of 
resolutions will you 
make for the new 
year? Study more? 
Help your parents 
more? Make a list and 
share with the group. 



Jan. 15, 1929-Martin 
Luther King's birth- 
day . Read his "I Have 
A Dream" speech. 
Create a "Dream 
Wall" where students 
put their own dreams 
for the future. 



Jan .2 1-National 
Hugging Day . Make 
"Free Hug" coupons 
and give 
them to 
people 
you care 
about. 




Jan. 22-National 
Popcorn Day. Pop a 
batch of popcorn and 
celebrate with a pop- 
corn party 




Jan. 27, 1756-Mozart 1 s 
birthday . Listen to one 
ofhis compositions like 
"The Magic Flute" 
witheyesclosed. Then 
paint a watercolor pic- 
ture of how the music 
made you feel. 
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Read The Snowy Day 
by Ezra Jack Keats. 
Draw a picture or 
make up a story about 
what you would do if 
you woke up and ev- 
erything was covered 
with snow. 



Collect clean, freshly 
fallen snow and scoop 
into paper cups. 
Drizzle with maple 
syrup or fruit juice for 
snow cones. No snow 
where you live? Use 
crushed ice instead. 



Make colorful snow- 
flakes: Cut snowflakes 
out of coffee filters. 
Before unfolding them 
dip in watertinted with 
food coloring .Use dif- 
ferent colors for a "tie- 
dye" effect. 



Have an indoor snow 
ball fight-no snow 
required! Use rolled 
up white socks (old, 
clean ones donated 
by parents) that will 
be warm, soft, and 
safe. 



Paint a winter snow 
scene with 3-D snow 
paint (see p . 4) . When 
thoroughly dry, see 
how the "snow" 
sparkles. 
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Mix up a big batch of 
construction clay . 
(See p. 4.) 



Build a 3-dimen- 
sional structure with 
toothpicks, bamboo 
skewers , 
and balls of 
construe-, 
tion clay. 




Build a stone wall 
using small rocks or 
pebbles, a piece of 
cardboard as a base, 
and construction clay 
to hold it all together. 
This takes time and 
patience. 



Construct a sky- 
scraper or any kind 
of building using 
popsicle sticks and 
construction clay . 
When clay hardens, 
decorate with tem- 
pera paints. 



Make a miniature 
log cabin using 
small twigs and con- 
struction clay. 
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Relay team players 
balance a nickel on 
their forehead and 
walk as quickly as pos- 
sible to the finish line 
and back. If the nickel 
drops, the player puts 
it back and continues. 



Partner relay: Each 
set of partners holds 
an empty plastic soda 
bottle between their 
shoulders while go- 
ing to the finish line 
and back without 
dropping it. 



Play a variation of 
the previous relay. 
For example, have 
partners walk with 
the bottle held be- 
tween their hips, 
foreheads, or el- 
bows. 



In two equal teams, 
players take turns 
running to the finish 
line, putting onapair 
of winter gloves, 
unwrapping a stick 
ofgum,then running 
back. 



Each player runs to 
the finish line and 
puts on a coat, boots, 
and mittens, then 
takes them all off 
and runs back to tag 
the next player. 
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Set up a writing center 
with 1 ined paper , pens , 
pencils, erasers, enve- 
lopes, etc. Write let- 
ters to friends, rela- 
tives, or to request in- 
formation. ^ 



Choose someone to 
whom you'd like to 
be a secret pal . Write 
happy notes or cheer- 
ful compliments and 
leave them for your 
pal. But don't sign 
you name! 



Make a colorful map 
of your house, or a 
more detailed map 
of your bedroom. 



Design a personal ad- 
dress book: Punch 
holes in index cards or 
construction paper. 
Bind with yarn or 
string and decorate. 
Record friend's ad- 
dresses in alphabeti- 
cal order. 



Make personalized 
stationery. Decorate 
plain white paper and 
envelopes using rub- 
ber stamps and ink 
pads. Or decorate 
with thumb print art. 



Ask someone from 
the post office or a 
stamp collecting 
club to come in and 
talk about stamp 
collecting, known 
as philately. 
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Hide some "treasure" 
and draw a map with 
mystery clues that 
must be interpreted 
in order to locate the 
treasure. 



Post a large map of the 
U.S. on the wall and 
ask the children to put 
red dots or stickers on 
all the states they have 
visited. 
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Create your own king- 
dom and draw a map 
with landmarks such 
as bodies of water, 
important buildings, 
and other points of in- 
terest. Name land- 
marks after family 
members or friends. 



Cover an alumi- 
num can or card- 
board shoe box 
with a map and 
shellac it to make 
an interesting vase 
or keepsake box. 
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Washington Notes 

by Charles Pekow 
Charles Pekow is editor of " Day Care 
USA." This report was written exclu- 
sively for SAN readers. 

SAC Holds Its Own — 
Gains New Federal $ 

The much ballyhooed child care initia- 
tive President Clinton called for at the start 
of the year went up in smoke. So did the 
effort to create a new juvenile crime pre- 
vention program that could have supported 
after school programs. And the Social Ser- 
vices Block Grant was cut by 17%. But 
Clinton and Congress this year still pro- 
vided some significant new and expanded 

$19.1 million gets 
earmarked for school-age 
care and resource & referral. 

initiatives for school-age programs (see 
front page). What it didn't increase, it con- 
tinued at present levels. 

Child Care Block Grants 

At Clinton's insistence, Congress boosted 
the Child Care & Development B lock Grant 
by $182,672 million to $1.18 billion. As 
usual, $19.1 million gets earmarked for 
school-age care and resource & referral. 

Think of the funding increase as provid- 
ing better service , not more service , though . 
The law mandates that besides the usual 
4% set-aside for quality and related activi- 
ties, $222,672 million-the whole increase 
and then some-go toward improving care 
rather than for starting new programs. 

More Federal $ for Snacks And 
Older Kids Eligible 

Count on $264 million for additional 
after school snacks over the next five years 
for schools and non-profit day care centers . 

The law expands availability of after 
school snacks in several ways, using both 
the Child & Adult Care Food Program 
(CACFP) and School Lunch Program 
(SLP). First, it opens eligibility for the after 
school snacks for elementary school chil- 
dren to new schools. 

Schools can serve the snack to the same 
children and under the same rules as SLP. 
But child care centers can only offer the 
q 1 : under CACFP rules. 



The law also raises from 12 to 18 the age 
that children can get a free daily snack in 
both programs. But only schools and non- 
profits can serve the teen snack and only in 
areas where at least 50% of elementary 
children quality for SLP. Also, programs 
serving adolescents a snack must provide 
primarily education and enrichment, but 
after school sports programs don't qualify. 
The Food & Nutrition Service (FNS) has 
allotted $38 million of the five-year in- 
crease for this program. 

FNS will have to issue guidance shortly, 
as well as regulations determining how 
programs qualify-how much structure 
makes a program "primarily education and 
enrichment." The rules likely will differ for 
six-year-olds and eighteen-year-olds, says 
FNS spokesperson, Phil Shanholtzer. 

Centers won't have to get licensed or 
receive SSBG subsidies to get CACFP 
benefits. Programs exempt from licensing, 
such as some Boys & Girls Clubs, can get 
reimbursement if they meet state health 
and safety standards. 

For guidance on how to take advantage 
of the new opportunities, contact your re- 
gional FNS office or state agency respon- 
sible for child nutrition. <*& 

(More on Federal funding in the next 
issue - Jan. '99 - of School-Age NOTES.) 

Credentialing... 

(Continued from page 3) 
can’t have the field’s professional organi- 
zation credential its own members. In early 
childhood, as mentioned before, the CDA 
credential is issued by the Council (for 
ECPR). The Council works closely with, 
but is not affiliated with, the National As- 
sociation for the Education of Young Chil- 
dren (NAEYC). 

SAN: And the other reason? 

Scofield: The major problem has been 
NSACA’s capacity , limited by having only 
three paid staff who would have to design, 
implement, and run a national credentialing 
system. In January 1994 NSACA’s strate- 
gic planning group set a goal to develop an 
accreditation system for the field . This was 
among other ambitious goals such as set up 
an office and hire an executive director. In 
April 1995 NS AC A received a $100,000 
grant to develop national standards and 
create a pilot accreditation system. This 
would build on the work by the SACC 



Project at Wellesley which was a collabo- 
rative partner in the grant and brought to 
the project their past work on assessing 
quality in school-age programs (ASQ) 
which totaled $1,540,000 in grants. Once 
committed to the Program Improvement 
and Accreditation System, all efforts and 
resources had to be channeled on making 
this successful. Three years later with the 
official launching of the accreditation sys- 
tem this year, NSACA still needs to stay 
focused on the system's development. 

SAN: So what is going to happen re- 
garding credentialing? 

Scofield: The exciting news is that three 
states have developed credential systems 
that are either up and running or about to: 
Wisconsin, Colorado and New York. And 
other states have shown interest . Most states 
interested in the school-age credential have 
said “why reinvent the wheel , let’s see if we 
can use the competencies and model devel- 
oped for the Army.” A suggestion at a 
session at NSACA’s conference in Seattle 
dealt with how a national credential might 
be available given the current parameters. 
It was suggested that NSACA act as offi- 
cial grantor of approval, in effect, endorse 
the various states' credential systems. Each 
state would recognize an NSAC A-endorsed 
state credential and thus people could move 
from state to state with a recognized cre- 
dential. The Army liked the idea because 
their personnel would be better positioned 
to be hired in civilian life. Also the Army 
could recruit civilians who already had 
school-age credentials to work in their pro- 
grams without spending money and time to 
put them through a credential program. 
Whether this great idea becomes reality 
remains to be seen. The National Institute 
on Out-of-School Time is in the middle of 
conducting a survey of states' credentialing 
interests and efforts. So stay tuned. 
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CONFERENCES 



MISSOURI Feb. 19-21, 1999 
MOSAC Annual Conference, St. Louis 
Contact: Ilene Shore, 314-961-1233 

NSACA April 15-17, 1999 
11th Annual National School-Age Care 
Alliance Conference, San Antonio 
Contact: 617-298-5012 

DO WE HAVE YOUR 
SAC CONFERENCE DATES? 
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NSACA CONFERE N C E 



O 



National School-Age Care Alliance 
11th Annual Conference 



April 16-17, 1999 
San Antonio, Texas 



o 



Book your hotel room today! 



We're going to be in San Antonio at prime Fiesta time, so competition 
for hotel rooms will be stiff. Call the hotel direct to reserve your rooms NOW. 
To obtain these special rates, you MUST mention that you are attending 
the NSACA conference, when you make your reservation. 




CONFERENCE HEADQUARTERS HOTELS 



Adams Mark Hotel A beautiful, brand new hotel right on the River, $138 single/double, 877/812-9004 

Camberly Gunter Hotel Beautifully restored, historic hotel 2 blocks from the Adams Mark, $115 single/double, 210/227-3241 
Additional rooms available at the Four Points Sheraton, 210/223-9461, $109 single/double 



BEFORE 12/15 AFTER 12/15 



Register early for the conference 
and SAVE! Register before Dec. 15 
and save up to 25% off the 
regular conference fees! 



Thursday 
Friday & Saturday 
Friday Only 
Saturday Only 



$40 

$110 

$60 

$60 



$45 

$125 

$75 

$75 



Thursday 

pre-conference: 

new inititatives 
and strategies 
in professional 
development 
and public policy 



PLUS!! ! This year for the first timey ou will pre-register for workshops and other events. 

Early registrants will receive the conference preliminary program by first class mail. This means you’ll be among the first to 
receive your preliminary program and will be able to pre-register sooner for the workshops and special events of your choice. 





NSACA ’99 Early Bird Registration Form 




PLEASE PRI 

NAME 


INI REGISTERMEFOR: 

□ Thursday, SAC Leadership Day $ 


@ $ 40 


EMPLOYER 


□ Friday & Saturday $ 


@ $110 


ADDRESS 


□ Friday Only $ 


@ $ 60 


CITY 


STATE ZIP □ Saturday Only $ 


@ $ 60 


TEL 


fax □ Non-member fee* $ 


@ $ 30 



EMA1L_ 



TOTAL DUE: 



NSACA MEMBER STATUS: □ Individual □ Affiliate □ Non-member 
STATE AFF1UATE NAME 



* Non-members must pay this fee which entitles 
you to NSACA member benefits for one year. 



o 



□ Check made out to NSACA Enclosed 

Bill my: □ VISA □ Mastercard □ American Express 

Authorized Signature 

Billing Address 



Card# 

Expiration Date. 



Purchase Order #_ 



MUST BE RECEIVED by DECEMBER 15 for the Early Bird Discount 



FAX TO: 

NSACA Conference 
617/423-0245 



OR MAIL TO: 

NSACA Conference, 
51 Church Street, 
Boston, MA 02116 
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Bilingual Parent 
Newsletter 

Para Su Familia, a newsletter for 
Hispanic families, is available from 
the Washington State University Co- 
operative Extension. 

Published six times a year, the easy- 
to-read format combines English and 
Spanish to provide familes with unbi- 
ased, research-based information. 

The newsletter covers such topics as 
family and parenting, food and nutri- 
tion , commun ication , safety and health , 
family finance , and other topics of cur- 
rent interest. 

A yearly subscription of six issues is 
$15. Or order reproducible copies to 
print and distribute to families for $ 125 
per year for the six issues. 

For more information contact Cora 
Vowell at vowellc@wsu.edu or write 
to WSU Cooperative Extension, 128 
‘ 2ndSt. ,Room233, Yakima WA 
ERJC 2631. <*> 



Free Discipline Kit 

Front Row Experience, a publisher 
of curriculum resources, has a disci- 
pline resource kit that is available for 
only the price of shipping. 

Gramma Sandy Wants To Help is a 
unique discipline program for older 
school-agers designed to involve chil- 
dren in resolving their own discipline 
problems. Children complete a Prob- 
lem Solving Worksheet answering 
questions like "What did I do?"; "Why 
did I dodt?-"; "How can I fix it?" Other 
components of the kit include a "I Broke 
My Contract" worksheet. 

The kit has a $15 value but you can 
order it by sending either $1.74 for 
shipping bookrate or $3 for priority 
shipping to Front Row Experience , 540 
Discovery Bay Blvd., Discovery Bay 
C A 945 1 5 . This offer is good to U.S. 
addresses only and is limited to one 
per customer. This is a limited offer 
and will expire in March. 1999 . For 
more information call 800-524-909 1 .<&> 

34 



At-Risk Youth 
Conference 

The 10th Annual Youth-At-Risk 
Conference will be held Feb. 28-Mar .2 , 
1999 in Savannah, GA. 

Titled "Reclaiming Ouri Youth: 
Building Bridges for the 21st Cen- 
tury," the conference is designed for 
anyone who works with youth. 

-For registration information contact 
Sybil Fickle at 912-681-5555. 

Family Child Care 
Conference 

The. 22nd Annual National Family 
Child Care Conference will be held 
May 20-23, 1999 in Atlanta. 

The^cvsiU is sponsored by Quality 
Care for Children Inc. (formerly Save 
the Children Child Care Support Cen- 
ter) and Save the Children Federation. 
* For conference registration infor- 
mation call 404-479-4200. 
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ADHD: 

Same Label, Different Settings 

An Inquiry Into Behavior Problems 



by Dale Borman Fink , Ph.D. 

My overall approach in solving be- 
havioral problems is crystallized in the 
title of a small book I wrote for School- 
Age NOTES in 1995, Discipline in 
School-Age Care: Control the Climate , 
Not the Children. In it, I asked provid- 
ers to think about an essential question: 
Do the behavior problems we see “live” 
within certain children and will they 
inevitably act out these unacceptable 
behaviors once they enter our space? 
\ Or do they “come alive” in our environ- 

' ments? In other words , do we generate 

a great many of the problems we ob- 
serve by the decisions we ourselves 
make? I claimed that we could increase 
or decrease behavior problems by our 
activity choices, our room arrange- 
ments, our rules, and the ways we 
choose to convey our expectations and 
reward appropriate behavior. 

I had a rare opportunity to witness the 
validity of this insight when I observed 
a boy I’ll call David, aged 1 2 and diag- 
nosed with ADHD (Attention Deficit 
Hyperactivity Disorder), in two differ- 
ent Boy Scout troops. He was brought 
to my attention by one of his Boy Scout 
leaders as a very difficult troop mem- 
ber whose presence exasperated both 
the leaders and his peers. The leader 
viewed him as a typical case of why it 
is so hard to have kids with ADD (At- 
tention Deficit Disorder) or ADHD in- 
cluded in mainstream activities. I inter- 
) viewed David and his mom together in 
the trailer park where they lived, and 
got permission from both his scout 

0 ders and his family to attend his 
ERJ etings. 

UBB&O. . , . . ~ . . . 

1 David soon dropped out of this troop, 



but not out of the Boy Scouts. He re- 
joined a troop in a nearby town where 
he had been a member before the fam- 
ily moved. I was able to observe his 
participation and interview his leaders 
in both troops. 

[David's] personality came 
across as goofy and a bit 
contrary, and the leaders 
called his name only to give 
him negative feedback. 

The first troop met in a big , lofty bam 
and comprised about 14 boys. David’s 
physical appearance was bulky, pudgy , 
and awkward. Every meeting started 
informally with 15 to 20 minutes of 
hard-driving basketball . David had told 
me that he did not enjoy this at all and 
I saw that he participated in it without 
enthusiasm and without much skill. 
There was no coaching or instruction 
during this activity; the leaders occu- 
pied themselves with greeting parents 
and preparing for the meeting and 
viewed this as something the boys did 
on their own. 

The balance of the meetings were run 
in a straight-laced, no-nonsense man- 
ner. David frequently engaged in off- 
task behaviors. When everyone was 
supposed to be practicing tying differ- 
ent knots, he was wandering to another 
part of the bam, hanging upside down, 
or playing with the ropes in an unap- 
proved manner. His personality came 
jcipss as goofy and a bit contrary, and 
(Continued on page 7) 
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Book Now for 
San Antonio 

Rooms are filling up quickly for the 
National School-Age Care Alliance 
Conference in San Antonio April 16- 
17, 1999 so book now if planning on 
going . (See p .7 December issue of SAN 
for info.) Preliminary programs with 
extra hotel choices have been sent to 
members the first of January, efo 



Wellesley’s 20th 

Congratulations on its 20th Anniver- 
sary to the National Institute on Out-of- 
School Time (NIOST) of the Center for 
Research on Women at Wellesley Col- 
lege in Wellesley, Massachusetts. Pre- 
viously known as the School-Age Child 
Care Project and informally known in 
the SAC community as “Wellesley” it 
has shaped the landscape of the SAC 
field. Without its research, advocacy, 
and training it’s safe to say school-age 
care would still be standing on the out- 
side looking in on the child care arena. 

Contributing to the Institute’s suc- 
cess has been founder and Director 
Michelle (Mickey) Seligson’s leader- 
ship and vision; Associate Director Ellen 
Gannett’s SAC experience and training 
knowledge; Research Associate Susan 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Wellesley... 

( Continued from front page) 

O’Connor’s vision of and dedication to 
quality assessment of programs (ASQ); 
Beth Miller’s writing and research; 
Joyce Shortt’s work with MOST; An- 
Me Chung’s involvement with rural 
SAC; and the behind the scenes organi- 
zation and work of Li Ilian Coltin,Steffie 
Peck, Nina Walsh and the rest of the 
Institute’s staff. 

The newspaper, The Wellesley 
Townsman covered the 20th Anniver- 
sary Symposium in November. It cap- 
tured the sense of the long road from 
the original research project in 1978 to 
the current momentum which includes 
the announcement by President Clinton 
of the $200 million, a five-fold in- 
crease, for the 21st Century Commu- 
nity Learning Centers (after school pro- 
grams) in this year’s Congressional 
budget. 

“We were out there on our own ,” said 
[NIOST Director Michelle] Seligson. 
“Now there is a different landscape 
with new and powerful advocates. Yes- 
terday, I heard the President of the 
United States and a bipartisan commit- 
tee from Congress celebrate the 
administration ’s child care initiatives. .. 
never in my wildestdreamsdidlexpect 
this kind of response in Washington 
and at the executive level.” 

The Townsman reported that Seligson 
said issues often take 20 years to reach 
the national stage spending years sim- 
mering on the backburner of the na- 
tional agenda before breaking to the 
fore. Seligson said NIOST’s agenda 
has changed as national concerns and 
goals have evolved. 

“Our direction has always been in- 
formed by parents and providers,” 
Seligson said. 

NIOST sees the structure of after 
school time as fundamentally different 
than classroom learning. “Itshould ide- 
ally allow kids to find their own cre- 
ative identity, and should fulfill kids’ 
need to feel that they are part of a 
'/v^munity, that they belong to some- 
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,” Seligson said. 



“In the last decade, we realized we 
had to focus on the quality of the pro- 
grams, and it became clear we needed 
to design self-assessment tools,” said 
Seligson . NIOST responded in the early 
1 990 ’ s by developing Assessing School- 
Age Child Care Quality which most 
people know as ASQ. This self-obser- 
vation tool then became the corner- 
stone for developing both national stan- 
dards and the recently launched Pro- 
gram Improvement and Accreditation 
System developed and administered by 
the National School-Age Care Alli- 
ance (NSACA). 

During NIOST’s first 20 years 
its leaders and staff have 
spearheaded and supported 
the development of the 
[SAC] professional field 
including its professional 
organization NSACA. 

Seligson outlined the many benefits 
of after school care. She said out-of- 
school care gives kids “a safe place to 
go,” especially at ages when kids are at 
risk. Activities designed to maximize a 
child’s interest in a subject can develop 
a lifelong hobby or career, Seligson 
said . She regrets that “we’re still seeing 
too many programs focused on con- 
tainment.” 

It is crucial for children to develop 
relationships with adults other than their 
teachers - adults more concerned with 
a child’s holistic development. “Kids 
need role models who are concerned 
with all of the child’s development, 
who have a close connection with the 
child’s interests and values,” Seligson 
said. 

The consistency of NIOST’s and 
Seligson’s message of quality and the 
role of adults is evident in this excerpt 
from seven years ago in the September 
1991 issue of SAN. 

“How staff interact with each other, 
with children and with parents is a 
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critical factor that Michelle Seligson in 
Wellesley’s ASQ [manual] says distin- 
guishes a mediocre program from one 
of high quality. Adults are models at 
this stage in the child’s development 
when the children watch them closely 
to figure out adult roles and responsi- 
bilities. The personal qualities of 
warmth, flexibility, enthusiasm, and a 
sense of humor are a part of this mod- 
eling. Staff should also have a reper- 
toire of knowledge, skills and abilities 
that are interesting and engaging to 
school-agers.” 

During NIOST’s first 20 years its 
leaders and staff have spearheaded and 
supported the development of the pro- 
fessional field including its professional 
organization NSACA. We share the 
vision that the next 20 years will be just 
as exciting and fulfilling. 



NIOST Column 

School-Age NOTES is pleased to 
announce that the National Insti- 
tute on Out-of-School Time will 
contribute a regular column every 
other month to this newsletter. 
Various staff from the Institute will 
address projects, trends, and issues 
facing the school-age field. 
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The 4th R: 
Relationships 



Developing Friendships 



Think back on these scenes of children 
interacting in your program: sharing yo- 
yo skills , playing board games , coopera- 
tively building with blocks, organizing a 
kickball game, playing house. Imagine 
all the real life skills involved: socializ- 
ing, communicating, problem solving, 
negotiating. After school programs add 
the fourth and most important R - rela- 
tionships - to the original 3 R’s of read- 
ing, writing, and ‘rithmetic. In the rush of 
programs like Voyager and the new 2 1 st 
Century Learning Centers to push in- 
creased academic abilities as the desired 
outcomes of providing after school pro- 
grams we have forgotten to promote the 
building of relationships and all the skills 
learned and practiced in developing them. 

Diane McClellan and Lillian G. Katz 
wrote “ [Willard] Hartup suggests that 
peer relationships contribute a great deal 
to both the social and cognitive develop- 
ment and to the effectiveness with which 
we function as adults (Hartup 1991),” 
Hartup states that: "Indeed, the single 
best childhood predictor of adult adapta- 
tion is not IQ, not school grades, and not 
classroom behavior but, rather the ad- 
equacy with which the child gets along 
with other children. Children who are 
generally disliked, who are aggressive 
and disruptive, who are unable to sustain 
close relationships with other children, 
and who cannot establish a place for 
themselves in the peer culture are seri- 
ously ‘at risk’ (1991).” 



Real Life Benefits of 
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Friendships in SAC 

The opportunities in after school pro- 
grams to find and build friendships are 
critical to nurturing preadolescent devel- 
opment. We need not only recognize the 
benefits of these friendships but also to 
promote them to parents, schools, and 
community. Some of these benefits are: 
• Gain new perspectives to help inte- 
grate values and behaviors. Joan 
Bergstrom, writing about building friend- 
ships in school-age programs, stated, “As 
^ school-age child interacts with friends 



and peers, he or she adapts and modifies 
values learned in the family . Interactions 
with other children provide the social 
context in which the child sorts out what 
the world is like and how he or she fits 
into it.” (1994) 

• Learn to increase self-observation 
skills. They improve relationships by 
learning to observe reactions among their 
friends to their comments and actions . As 
Bergstrom says, “They learn to recog- 
nize when they seem long winded or self- 
righteous... too pompous or wild, too 
silly, or too shy,... and gradually adjust 
their ways of talking and acting so that 
they make and keep friends.” (1994) 

• Become sensitive to others. At the 
elementary age children develop intense 
friendships with one or two other chil- 
dren. “As such friendships develop, chil- 
dren naturally think about ways that they 
can contribute to the happiness of some- 
one else. They begin to seek ways to 
make the friend feel worthwhile.” 
(Bergstrom 1994) 

• Define themselves through appro- 
priate friendships and groups. We 

know that older school-agers seek a sense 
of belonging and identification with a 
group. Vulnerable children can seek the 
wrong groups such as gangs and teens 
can seek to escape loneliness through 
drugs or suicide. SAC provides safe en- 
vironments to develop friendships and to 
identify with a group. At the Kids Club in 
Edina, MN, the older kids have a Jug- 
gling Club which has traveled nationally 
and has its own shirts, etc. to help de- 
velop their identities with something 
positive. 



Fostering Friendships 

Joan Bergstrom suggests the follow- 
ing ways for adults to support children’s 
friendships by creating an atmosphere 
where adults work along with school- 
agers to: 

^ Set up an environment where lots of 
materials are available to play and ex- 
periment with . Go beyond the traditional 
interest areas. Prepare new and exciting 
areas where children can invent new board 
games, create sculpture from recycled 
materials, use treasures from nature to 
make a woven wall hanging, or practice 
magic tricks. 

Allow a group of children to explore 



interests and create together. If the group 
is interested in telling jokes, set up a 
“good humor” club, where children can 
explore puns, jokes, riddles, and produce 
a stand-up comedy show. Invite a gag 
writer to be a resource. 

^ Consider... a special place [such as 
loft or divided area for small groups of 
school-agers] to play. In this special place, 
they are empowered to self-initiate ac- 
tivities and can make up their own rules 
and strategies. They can be responsible 
for their own space and work together. 
Such a space can be a microcosm in 
which small groups can socialize, eto 
(For resources on school-age friend- 
ships including Joan Bergstrom’s article 
see back page.) 
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Hanukkah Correction 

Our thanks to Adam Sant of the South 
Puget Sound (WA) YMCA Child Care 
for alerting us to our error in the De- 
cember 1 998 issue (on page 4) in refer- 
ring to Hanukkah as being an “historic 
event over two centuries old” - no, it 
did not happen after the Declaration of 
Independence. “Over two millennia 
old” rather than two centuries would 
have been more accurate although hard 
on the ears - over two thousand years 
ago would have been best. 

According to the Almanac, “This 
festival was instituted by Judas 
Maccabaeus in 165 B.C. to celebrate 
the purification of the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem, which had been desecrated three 
years earlier by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who set up a pagan altar and offered 
sacrifices to Zeus Olympius.” 
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In the Pink 

To celebrate Valentine's Day on Feb- 
ruary 14, try an experiment using pink- 
colored water. Give the children red 
food coloring, water and clear glasses 
or beakers. Challenge them to create as 
many shades of red and pink as pos- 
sible. Make this a non-competitive event 
by arranging the shades from lightest to 
darkest and counting the number the 
entire group has concocted, cto 

Valentine Sticker 
Exchange 

Instead of exchanging Valentine's 
Day cards, try starting a new tradition. 
At the beginning of the week before 
Valentine's Day, each child makes a 
sticker book (fold four sheets of paper 
in half and staple together). Children 
bring in stickers throughout the week, 
at least one for each of the other chil- 
dren. Children can collect the stickers 
in envelopes. At the end of the week 
children place the stickers given to them 
into the sticker album. 

The children can also write descrip- 
tions about the stickers in the album as 
they paste them in. 

Olympics 

The first WinterOlympic games were 
held in Chamonix France beginning on 
February 4, 1924. Hold your own 
games, either indoors or outdoors. Let 
the children create contest categories 
and award medals for persistence, de- 
termination, creativity and the ability 
to have a good time! 

Obstacle Course 

One possible Olympic games cat- 
egory may be running through an ob- 
stacle course. Create a course from 
what is already in the room. Children 
can crawl under tables; scramble 
through a tunnel made from a blanket 
draped over chairs; run through mazes 
of yarn , hop into hula-hoops; step over 
,etc. c&d 



Sundial 

While learning about shadows (see 
p. 5) try out this fun method of telling 
time: Turn a clay flower pot upside 
down in a sunny spot out- 
side. Push a stick through 
the hole in the bottom of 
the pot until it goes into 
the ground. At each hour, 
check the shadow cast by 
the stick. Mark the shadow with a per- 
manent marker or crayon on the bottom 
of the pot. 

Ancient people used sundials like 
this to measure the rotating of the Earth 
in order to tell time, cfo 

Silhouettes 

Place a slide projector on a table 
several feet away from a blank wall. 
Have a child sit by the wall so the 
profile can be seen in 
the light from the pro- 
jector. Tape black paper 
onto the wall and trace 
around the profile with 
a white crayon or chalk . 

When complete , cut out the traced shape 
along the white lines. ete> 



Make A Camera 

Paint the inside of a shoebox and its 
lid with black tempera paint. Make a 
pin hole at one end of the box and cover 
the hole with masking tape. In a com- 
pletely dark room, tape a piece of pho- 
tographic film (which has not been 
exposed to light) on the inside of the 
box , directly opposite the pinhole. The 
dull side of the film will be facing the 
hole. (Hint: Most photography supply 
stores sell photographic film in packets 
of square sheets. This is different from 
the film purchased for a camera.) 

In the dark put the lid on the box and 
tape around it so that no light can get 
into the box (this is very important). 

Go back into a well-lit room and 
place the camera on a table with the 



pinhole facing a window. Place any 
object in front of the camera. 

Carefully remove the masking tape 
on the pinhole (try not to move the 
box!) and let the camera sit for 15 
minutes. 

Restick the tape carefully after 15 
minutes. Go back to the dark room and 
remove the film. Put it into an enve- 
lope. Take the film to a photo-process- 
ing lab and see what develops! 

Salt Pendulum 

With a sharp pencil, poke a small 
hole in the middle of the bottom of a 
paper cup. Make three holes in the rim 
of the cup. Cut three pieces of string 
and thread them through the three holes, 
trying them into a knot in the center. 

Set up two matching chairs back to 
back . Lay a broomstick across the backs 
of the chairs. Cut a string long enough 
to reach from the broomstick to the 
floor and tie one end of it to the stick. 
Tie the other end to the knotted string 
holding the cup. 

Cover the floor with newspaper and 
lay black paper on top of the newspaper 
beneath the cup. Fill the cup with salt. 
Swing the pendulum and watch the 
design that the salt creates as it flows 
from the cup onto the black paper. 




Hanukkah Correction... 

See page 3 

Byline... 

This month s Activities and Curricu- 
lum Corner pages were written by 
Jenni Dykstra of Glendale, Wis. 

40 Activity Ideas 

The minimum number of Activity 
Ideas in this issue is 40. 
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FEBRUARY CURRICULUM CORNER 



Monday 



Tuesday 



Wednesday 



Thursday 



Friday 
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February 15, 1 820— 
Susan B. Anthony's 
birthday. She fought 
for women's right to 
vote. Vote to choose 
today's activities. Dis- 
cuss the importance of 
voting rights for all. 



February 23, 17 — 
John Hancock's birth- 
day. He signed the 
Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Choose a 
cause about the chil- 
dren feel strongly. 
Write and sign a peti- 
tion about the cause. 



February 17, 1963 - 
Michael Jordan's 
birthday . He play s for 
the championship 
basketball team, the 
Chicago Bulls. Have 
a basketball tourna- 
ment in his honor. 



February 25, 1841 - 
Pierre- Auguste 
Renoir's birthday . He 
was a French impres- 
sionist painter. Visit 
an art museum, or 
look at a book of his 
paintings. 



February 19, 1473- 
Nicolaus Copernicus' 
birthday. Considered 
the founder of mod- 
em astronomy , he had 
theories that were 
radical for his time. 
Find out why. 
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Shadow Guessing 
Game: Hold objects 
behind a white screen 
or sheet. Shine a 
flashlight orslide pro- 
jector on the sheet and 
take turns guessing 
what the objects are. 



February 2 is Ground- 
hog Day. Read the 
book Punxsutawney 
Phil , the Fearless 
Forecaster by Julia 
Spencer Motran. 



Do silhouette draw- 
ings of each child . See 
page 4. 




Shadow Puppets: cut 
shapes out of black 
paper and glue onto 
craft sticks. Hold the 
shapes in front of a 
light shining on a 
wall. Dramatize fa- 
vorite stories. 



Play Shadow Tag. 
The player who is 
"It" attempts to step 
on other players' 
shadows. 
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Ice Cube Painting: 
Mix a little paint with 
water in ice cube 
trays. When frozen, 
the colorful ice cubes 
can be used to paint 
with. 



Frozen Paper: Wet a 
piece of paper and put 
it into the freezer. 
Once it is frozen, re- 
move the paper from 
the freezer and paint 
on it immediately. 



Freeze a metal pie tin 
or plate in the freezer 
or outdoors. After a 
few hours take it out 
and examine the frost 
crystals under a mag- 
nifying glass. 



Pour colored water 
into sand castle molds 
and freeze . When fro- 
zen, use the shapes to 
build an ice sculpture. 
(A little water will 
hold the ice shapes 
'together.) 



Freeze water in a 
mixing bowl. When 
frozen, squirt the ice 
with a mixture of 1/4 
cup colored warm 
water and 3/4 cup 
salt. 
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Have children look 
into mirrors and paint 
their self-portraits. 
Be sure to provide a 
variety of shades of 
paints to match many 
different skin colors. 



Use washable tem- 
pera paints to paint a 
face onto a hand mir- 
ror. Add details such 
as a hat, jewelry, etc. 
Look into the mirror 
and enjoy your silly 
face. 



Infinity Reflections: 
Place two mirrors so 
that they are perpen- 
dicular toeach other. 
Place a variety of ob- 
jects bewteen the 
mirrors to see infi- 
nite designs. 



Cut shapes out of 
aluminum foil and 
glue (shiny side up) 
onto black paper. Put 
the paper under a 
bright light to seethe 
reflection shine onto 
other surfaces. 



Put an unbreakable 
mirror into a tub of 
water. Experiment 
w i th the effect created 
when you add differ- 
ent items to thewater. 
Try food color, plas- 
tic fish, gravel, etc. 
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Spread a thin layer 
of modeling clay on 
a tray. Drop various 
objects onto the tray 
to see what kind of 
designs can be made. 



Drop a rock and a 
feather from equal 
heights at the same 
time. Before they 
drop, predict what 
will happen. 



Drip Painting: Poke a 
tiny hole into a paper 
cup. Fill the cup with 
paint and hold it 
above a paper. Move 
the cup around to 
make drip designs. 



Egg Drop: Teams 
design a contraption 
that should protect a 
hard boiled egg when 
it is dropped. Take 
turns putting an egg 
inside each and see 
who is successful. 



Salt Pendulum. (See 
page 4.) 
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Challenge everyone 
to spend an imagi- 
nary million dollars. 
Give out calculators 
and merchandise 
catalogs to teams, 
and see what they 
come up with. 



As a group, look at 
magazine ads. Talk 
about why advertise- 
ments are so attrac- 
tive for children. 
Have kids think about 
what is real and what 
is illusion. 



Take a trip to a local 
mall or store. Give 
each child $1 and see 
what they can buy 
for their buck. 
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Start a "kid city." Let 
children set up busi- 
nesses for others to 
shop at. Use pretend 
money and have a 
banker who keeps 
track of everyone's 
finances. 



Sell something. Set 
up a lemonade 
stand, bake sale, or 
arts and crafts fair. 
Use the money to 
buy something for 
the program or do- 
nate it to a charity. 
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Washington Notes 

by Charles Pekow 
Charles Pekow is editor of “ Day Care 
USA.” This reports was written ex- 
clusively for SAN readers . 

$ Deadline from the 21st 
Century 

Your chance has come to apply for the 
expanded federal after school aid, or at 
least half of it. The Dept, of Education 
(DoE) is taking applications until March 
1 for $100 million of the expanded 21st 
Century Community Learning Centers 
program. ($40 million goes to continua- 
tion funding for last year's grantees and 
DoE awarded $60 million already to ap- 
plicants it had to turn down because of 
insufficient funds.) 

Only rural or inner-city public schools, 
consortia of them and local education 
agencies can apply. DoE plans to award 
abou $35 ,000 per site to successful appli- 
cants. Grants can last three years. 

Programs must provide learning op- 
portunities that reduce drug use and vio- 
lence. Applicants will improve their 
chances by designing programs to help 
students meet or exceed state and local 
academic standards in reading, math and 
science. Applicants located in empower- 
ment zones or enterprise communities 
will also get preference. Applicants 
should plan academic enrichment, tutor- 
ing, and homework assistance and can 
add recreation, music, art, and technol- 
ogy-related programming. 

• For information about applying con- 
tact Adria White, DoE, Office of Educa- 
tional Research & Improvement, 555 New 
Jersey Ave.NW, Washington DC, 20208- 
5644, Attn: 21st Century Center Learn- 
ing Centers; Ph: 800-USA-LEARN; 
email: 21stCCLC@ed.gov; FAX: 202- 
219-2198. efts 

The following is a continuation of 
reportsfrom Washington that appeared 
in the December 1998 issue.) 

Community Services Block Grant 

For the first time, states can use a 
multi-purpose anti-poverty funding 
stream for school-age care. New legisla- 
tion adds school-age care to the list of 
services state can use the $500 million 
X) munity Services Block Grant for. 
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States give much of the money to local 
community action agencies that run pro- 
grams such as job training and other 
welfare-to-work and social services. 



For the first time, states 
can use a multi-purpose anti- 
poverty funding stream for 
school-age care. 

Many also provide child care and Head 
Start, so the agencies are familiar with 
the needs of children whose parents can’t 
stay home during the day. 

Reading Excellence Act 

The budget bill also provides $260 
million for a new Reading Excellence 
Act for family literacy programs. States 
will get formula grants to distribute to 
local school districts for Local Reading 
Improvement Subgrants for activities 
such as providing tutors “appropriately 
trained using scientically-based reading 
research, and other support in before- 
and-after-school programs to work with 
students through third grade who are 
struggling with reading. 

CAMPUS Program 

Congress this fall enacted a new $45 
million program to provide child care 
assitance to parents seeking higher edu- 
cation. The Child Care Means Parents in 
School (CAMPUS) specifically includes 
providing school-age care for low in- 
come parents attending college or gradu- 
ate school. But Congress only provided 
$5 million in funding. 

The DoE could provide grants to insti- 
tutes of higher education to subsidize 
tuition or start on-campus facilities (but 
not to build centers). Applicants using 
sliding scales and providing matching 
funds get priority . DoE will announce an 
awards competition sometime this year. 

Crime Prevention Activities 

In FY99, Congress kept funding pretty 
much as in previous years. Most funding 
comes from the Dept, of Justice’s (DoJ) 
Office of Juvenile Justice & Delinquency 
Prevention. Figures: 

• Local Law Enforcement Block Grant: 
$50 million has been earmarked for Boys 
& Girls Clubs. zj Q 



• Law Enforcement Block Grant: $ 1 .5 
million. The DoJ will announce a compe- 
tition for grants to provide relief for po- 
lice offices under stress, such as paying 
for school-age care. 

• Part D Youth Gangs: $12 million for 
governments and non-profits for grants 
to keep youth out of trouble. 

• Part E Discretionary Grants for State 
Challenge Activities: $10 million in bo- 
nus money to states that undertake a list 
of activities to improve their delinquency 
prevention programs. 

• Part G Juvenile Mentoring Program: 
$12 million to hire long-term mentors to 
reduce rates of delinquency and improve 
school performance among at-risk chil- 
dren in high crime zones. 

• Title V Incentive Grants for Local De- 
linquency Prevention Programs: $95 mil- 
lion. States get the money by formula to 
give to local governments and commu- 
nity groups to serve at-risk youth. 

AmeriCorps Gets Small 
Increase 

Look for another year of federally- 
funded AmeriCorps volunteers working 
for school-age programs . Congress voted 
to keep the Corp. for National & Com- 
munity Service (CNCS) running. 

In FY99, CNCS will get $237 for 
AmeriCorps grants. CNCS can give $40 
million directly, with state commissions 
doling out the rest. School- and commu- 
nity-based service learning projects get 
$43 million, and $28.5 million is for 
quality and innovation activities. 

CNCS’ National Civilian Community 
Corps (NCCC) gets $18 million. On a 
continuing basis, CNCS considers appli- 
cations for projects for teams of 18-24 
year-olds to meet education and other 
“unmet human needs.” Projects usually 
last 6to 8 weeks, usually involving about 
12 young adults in projects such as refur- 
bishing facilities for school-age programs . 

Non-profits, governments, schools, 
community groups and Native American 
tribal councils can apply. Grantees get 
free labor but no cash. Grantees don’t 
have to put up a cash match but must 
provide necessary materials and techni- 
cal supervision. They must assist with 
room and board if not within commuting 
distance of a NCCC campus. 

Contact your regional NCCC office. 

(Continued on page 7) 
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ADHD... 

(Continued from front page) 

the leaders called his name only to give 
him negative feedback. The other boys 
ignored him. I never saw him in a 
physical altercation, but I could easily 
see how his personality, his physical 
awkwardness and size, as well as a 
chip-on-the-shoulder attitude he pro- 
jected would lead him to shove or knock 
into someone (or worse) without much 
caring about the consequences. 

When David was with his other troop, 
he was considerably more engaging 
and likable-although still definitely a 
handful. A bearded Vietnam veteran 
named J.R. led a much smaller troop 
(only 6-8 boys), and clearly knew how 
to humor David. If David said some- 
thing gross at the first troop and a leader 
heard it, he was reprimanded. J.R.’s 
response was to come back with some- 
thing equally gross-and then get David 
back on task. He saw beyond David’s 
challenging behaviors. “He has a vivid 
imagination; he’s in his own world 
sometimes.” (His mom had told me 
that in spite of his ADHD, he could 
concentrate on Nintendo for hours.) 

J.R. described a problem he had had 
and how he resolved it. David had been 
boasting and threatening other troop 
members with kicks and thrusts, based 
on some martial arts lessons he had 
taken. J.R. challenged him to a fight. 
David then tried to get out of it, accord- 
ing to J.R., saying that “We don’t do 
that in the Boy Scouts.” “He was right. 
Technically we don’t do martial arts in 
Boy Scouts. But I got permission from 
his mom,” he told me, breaking into a 
smile, “to fight him.” The duel was 
never consummated. But-attention- 
deficit or no attention-deficit-J.R. had 
gotten the boy’s attention. He had done 
it in a way that asserted his own author- 
ity and still produced a good relation- 
ship with David. David clearly thought 
very highly of him, and was much more 
eager to go to Boy Scout activities after 
he switched back to J.R.’s troop. 

What insights can we draw from this 
f piece of research? David brought 



the same baggage (his personality, his 
ADHD) with him into both environ- 
ments . However, his more serious prob- 
lem behaviors were produced in inter- 
action with one environment and not 
the other. 



J.R. knew that underneath 
all that beef and bluster 
was just a 12-year-old who 
wanted to be part of a peer 
group. 



Not all of the key environmental ele- 
ments were under the control of the 
leaders: the smaller number of boys 
and the more confined space of the 
second troop definitely made it easier 
to keep David focused and positively 
engaged. But other elements were un- 
der their control. In starting off each 
meeting with basketball, where David 
felt like an incompetent, oversized loser, 
the leaders of the first troop were per- 
petuating his inability to succeed with 
his peer group. In taking his goofy 
comments and behaviors seriously, they 
put him farther on the defensive and 
increased his sense of social isolation. 
Their reprimands only made the chip 
on his shoulderget larger and increased 
the likelihood of his acting out in an 
anti-social manner. J.R. knew that un- 
derneath all that beef and bluster was 
just a 12-year-old who wanted to have 
fun , and who wanted to be part of a peer 
group-even if he had never been very 
good at it. His decisions led David in a 
very different direction. 

It’s something for us all to think 
about. c&> 

Dale Fink , ci former SAC directory is a 
writer and researcher. He is available 
for consultations, workshops and writ- 
ing projects related to quality in school- 
age care and the inclusion of youth with 
disabilities. He can be contacted at P.O. 
Box 363 , Williamstown, MA 01267, fax 
or telephone 4 J 3-458-5334 , email 
<finkdale @ sover net> .His book, Disci- 
pline in School-Age Care: Control the 
Climate, Not the Children, is available 



from School-Age NOTES . His next book, 
Finding a Place for Kids with Disabili- 
ties: Inclusion in Recreations Settings, is 
due from Praeger Press later this year. 
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(Continued from page 6) 

For addresses and more info, see the 
website at www.nationalservice.org. 

Finally , the Dept, of Housing & Urban 
Development gets $55 million for sup- 
portive services for CDBG. The money 
replaces the defunct child care in public 
housing program. States can use the 
money to pay for school-age care needed 
to move public housing residents from 
welfare to work. 

School Security Grants Available 

Another new form of federal aid is 
available to school-age programs in 
school buildings. The Dept, of Justice 
(DoJ) will award up to $60 million forthe 
Community Oriented Policing Services 
in Schools program. Police departments 
can use the funds to pay salaries of offic- 
ers working with schools to improve se- 
curity or help keep children out of trouble. 

If you're interested, ask your school to 
work with a local law enforcement 
agency. For info, call 800-421-6770 or 
see www.usdoj.gov/cops. DoJ will con- 
sider several rounds of applications with 
deadlines of Feb. 5, April 2, June 4, and 
July 16. efo 



CONFERENCES 



MISSOURI Feb. 19-21, 1999 
MOSAC Annual Conference, St. Louis 
Contact: Ilene Shore, 3 14-961-1233 



KENTUCKY Feb. 26-27, 1999 New Listing 
KY Coalition for SAC Conference, Louisville 
Contact: 606-744-7405 



TENNESSEE Mar. 5-6, 1999 New Listing 
10th Annual TennSACA Conference, Nashville 
Contact: Sandi Yamell, 6 1 5-298-5 145 



INDIANA March 13, 1999 New Listing 
1 1th Annual I AS ACC Conference, Indianapolis 
Contact: Linda Arejuela, 3 1 7-283-38 1 7 



WISCONSIN Mar. 19-20, 1999 New Listing 
WISACA State Conference, Madison 
Contact: Dawn Alioto, 608-835-9808 



NSACA April 15-17, 1999 
1 1th Annual National School-Age Care Alliance 
Conference, San Antonio, Contact: 617-298-5012 
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RESOURCES 



Developing 

Friendships 

School-Age NOTES has compiled a 
limited supply of a resource of articles 
from Child Care Information Exchange’ s 
Beginnings Workshop (in each CCIE 
issue) related to school-agers’ and op- 
portunities to develop and build friend- 
ships . We have taken 3 sets of the Begin- 
nings Workshops, a total of 14 articles, 
and packaged them as a set for $14.95 
($ 1 2 .95 for subscribers) plus $2 .50 S&H. 
Call 800-410-87 80 to order with a credit 
card or send a check to School-Age 
NOTES, PO Box 40205, Nashville TN 
37204 (No purchase orders accepted for 
this limited item.) Quantity is limited. 
The set of three publications and the 
articles they include are listed below: 
— Building Peer Relationships in 
School-Age Care includes: 

“Building Lifelong Relationships - 
° © ’-Age Programs at Work” by 
Peachey 



“Building Friendships in School-Age 
Programs” by Joan Bergstrom 
“On the Rocky Road to Friendships: 
Emerging Peer Relationships” by Kay 
Albrecht 

“Helping Teachers Understand Their 
Role in Supporting Peer Relationships” 
by Margie Carter 

— Building a Classroom Culture in- 
cludes: 

“Of Culture and a Sense of Place” by Jim 
Greenman 

“Getting to Know Us: Building Class- 
room Culture through Our Diversity and 
History” by Diane Levin 
“Building a Sense of Community: A 
Broader View” by Paula Jorde Bloom 
“What is My Culture?” by Susan Lyon 
“Building a Community Culture Among 
Teachers” by Margie Carter 
—Block Play includes: 

“Block Building: Opportunities for 
Learning” by Harriet Cuffaro 
“Block Play: Experiences in Coopera- 
tive Learning and Living” by (Sally 
Cartwright 'AO 



“Block Play is for ALL Children” by 
Kay Stritzel 

“Enriching the Possibilities of Block 
Play” by Stuart Reifel 
“On the Floor with Kids! Teachers as 
Block Play Partners” by Karen Stephens 

TA Director Wanted 

The Center for Career Development 
in Early Care and Education at Wheelock 
College in Boston M A has created a new 
senior position and seeks to fill it. 
POSITION: Director. Technical Assis- 
tance 

This national policy center in the early 
childhood/school-age field seeks a dy- 
namic and experienced leader to direct 
consulting and technical assistance ini- 
tiatives related to career development 
and training. 

Send cover letter and resume by Janu- 
ary 15, 1999 to Paulette Johnson, The 
Center for Career Development in Early 
Care and Education, Wheelock College, 
200 The Riverway, Boston MA 02215. 
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New Vans Banned for To-and- 
From School Use 



by Charles Pekow 
A deep new pothole now lies in the 
road between school and off-site after 
school care. The federal agency re- 
sponsible for automotive safety says 
that school-age programs providing 
transit to and from school can’t buy or 
lease new mid-size vans. Instead, they’ 11 
have to use more expensive school 
buses. The National Highway Transit 
Safety Administration (NHTSA) re- 
versed a previous interpretation allow- 
ing after school programs to use less 
expensive 11-17 seat vans. 

School-age programs 
providing transit to and 
from school can’t buy or 
lease new mid-size vans. 




Since passage of the School Bus 
Amendments of 1974-long before the 
rise of school-age care-NHTSA has 
required schools to use buses, which 
can cost $5,000 to $10,000 more per 
vehicle. The added cost could cause 
some centers to stop providing trans- 
portation or keep older and less safe 
vehicles on the road, child care advo- 
cates fear. A coalition led by the Na- 
tional Child Care Assn. (NCCA), in- 
cluding the National School-Age Care 
Alliance, YMCA of the USA, Boys & 
Girls Clubs, etc., has petitioned NHTSA 
to reconsider. 

The rule only prohibits sale and lease 
of new vehicles, since NHTSA’s juris- 
diction stops with dealers. Centers are 
free to continue using vehicles already 
the road or to buy used vehicles. 
ERIC er school programs can also legally 



obtain new vans that they plan to use 
for other purposes, including transport- 
ing children, as long as it’ s not “signifi- 
cantly” to and from school. NHTSA 
considers child care centers “custodial” 
and doesn’t recognize them as 
“schools.” NHTSA can’t regulate what 
schools or centers do, though state and 
local governments often enforce stricter 
regulations. 

But NHTSA re-interpreted the 1974 
law to say it can prevent dealers from 
providing buses for school transport- 
what matters is how the vehicle gets 
used, not who uses it. “Studies have 
shown that school buses are the safest 
form of transportation for school chil- 
dren. There are no ifs, ands, or buts 
about it,” explains Dorothy Nakama, 
attorney-advisor for NHTSA’s chief 
council. NHTSA is continuing to study 
school bus safety with $900,000 Con- 
gress appropriated this year for the task. 

School buses must include lights and 
stop signs to warn other drivers that 
children may embark or disembark 
where the bus stops on a road-features 
that don’t increase safety for centers 
that are picking up and delivering chil- 
dren from a school’s parking lot to a 
center ’ s .But these buses are more struc- 
turally sound and can increase surviv- 
ability of certain types of accidents. 

“The impact of the recent interpreta- 
tion is it sent the day care community 

( Continued on page 6) 



Clinton Calls for $600 
Million for 21st Century 
Learning Center Programs 

As we go to press it has been announced 
that the President who pushed for $200 
million each year for five years for after 
school enrichment programs and got only 
$40 million last year but $200 million this 
year is now proposing $600 million in his 
fiscal 2000 budget. Stay tuned, cto 



Editorial 

What Happened to 
Black History 
Month? 

by Rich Scofield , Editor 
Reading the February Activities and 
February Curriculum Corner pages 
which appeared in the January issue of 
School-Age NOTES one might ques- 
tion what happened to Black History 
Month. There was no mention of it and 
no historical fact or historical birthday 
of an African-American. As editor I 
should have noticed. It was only as we 
began to prepare this February issue 
that I looked back to see what we said 
for February activities in the January 
issue and found nothing. 

Over the years we have reiterated 
our position that program planning 
should integrate specific issues and 
themes into the curriculum throughout 
the year and not just on specific holi- 
days and celebrations. We must focus 
on peace, social justice, gratefulness, 
African-American contributions to so- 
ciety, Latino culture and history and 
those of other cultures not just during 
Thanksgiving and the December holi- 
days, Black History Month, Chinese 
New Year, or Cinco de Mayo but 
throughout the year. This is better than 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Being Creative 
With Your Arts & 
Crafts Program 

by Anna Reyner, MA, MFCC 
How do you develop a good arts and 
crafts program? How can you improve 
an already creative program? Here are 
some ideas: 

1) Offer lots of variety - Different 
materials teach different skills. Offer a 
wide range of materials including 
paints, clays, collage, crafts, woodwork, 
and any and all art materials you can 
find or purchase. Change the types of 
materials often. Offer both art projects 
and craft projects. Separate Arts from 
Crafts and know the difference. 

2) Develop an enrichment vocabu- 
lary and use it - When parents com- 
ment on the arts & crafts their children 
make with you, speak to the parents 
about what their child learned while 
making the craft. Use words that show 
you know about the educational value 
of arts & crafts - and help parents learn 
these concepts too. 

3) Fix up your art area - Make the 
area look creative and inspiring. 

4) Call your art area something 
jazzy - Something with pizazz , some- 
thing with spirit. “Arts & Crafts” sound 
static and old fashioned. Create a new 
image for your facility’s art center by 
inventing a new name for your art area. 
Put up a big sign with lots of wild colors 
and creativity to it and promote your 
new “image” by having fun with it. 
Here are some starter ideas for names: 
“Make It Fun-Activity Center” 

“Arts, Crafts & Imagination Explora- 
tion” 

“Creative Arts Center” 

“Center for the Arts & Exploration” 
“The Creativity Zone” 

“Imagination Exploration” 

“Creativity Center” 

5) Train your staff on the value of 
arts & crafts -and give them HAND- 
OUTS. Make creativity handouts re- 
quired reading. Encourage staff to se- 
lect a creative art activity which they 



either invent or select from a resource 
book - and present that craft to others at 
a staff meeting. Discuss arts & crafts 
when you interview recreation leaders 
or child care staff. 

6) Display kids' art - on the walls, in 
display cases, anywhere you can. 

7) Dedicate a bulletin board to 
"creativity" - Collect magazine ar- 
ticles on creative arts & crafts ideas - 
and the value of creativity - and post 
them near your art area for kids, parents 
and staff to see. Encourage everyone to 
add new articles to this board. 

8) Do a regular inventory of your 
arts & crafts supplies - Have this on 
someone’s job description. Restock arts 
& crafts supplies monthly or quarterly. 
Plan ahead. Order lots of variety in 
your supplies. 

9) Let staff know that arts & crafts 
are a vital part of their job - Encour- 
age staff to put active energy into craft 
sessions and take an active approach to 
working with kids. Let them know it’s 
an important part of their job - to inspire 
creativity in the art room. Stay orga- 
nized. Plan art projects ahead of time. 
Keep a file on ideas that worked well. 
Find a creative way to reward staff for 
their creativity. 

10) Share your own enthusiasm in 
the art room - Put on music, sing, 
create, work with art supplies along 
with the children. Have fun. Be a role 
model, and you’ll spark creativity in 
others. 

Anna Reyner is a registered Art Thera- 
pist and the School-Age Marketing Di- 
rector at Discount School Supply. 
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Mailing Tips 



by Joyce Maneck 
Editor's Note: SAN’s Associate Editor 
has been “moonlighting” during the 
Christmas holidays as a Data Conver- 
sion Operator for the U.S. Postal Ser- 
vice ( USPS ) processing mail that can 7 
be read by the optical character read- 
ers (OCR). Her experience has 
prompted some tips for our readers 
that should help get your mail to its 
final destination. 

First class mail rates have risen again 
to 330 and the USPS continues on its 
quest to have virtually every piece of 
mail sorted and delivered through auto- 
mated means. In our December, 1997 
issue we offered some of the regula- 
tions from the USPS concerning how 
to address envelopes so that they can be 
processed more quickly. And while we 
don’t mean to belabor the point, my 
experiences working as a Data Conver- 
sion Operator (DCO) at a Remote En- 
coding Center (REC) for the USPS 
gives rise to even more ideas on what 
you can do to get your mail to its 
destination. 

First, a quick explanation of what a 
DCO does and some surprising infor- 
mation about how the mail gets sorted. 
After the mail has been gathered at 
various post offices and sent to the 
regional mail facilities or plants, the 
mail is put through an automated sorter. 

(Continued on page 7) 
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CONFLICT RESOLUTION 

* I 






Conflict Resolution 
Celebrating Our 
Differences 

Teaching Children About 
Differences 

We live in a complex, highly diversi- 
fied world, but most of the time we seek 
out people similar to ourselves. We 
seek out similarity for a sense of secu- 
rity , reassurance, reinforcement for our 



Do not say "I am color- 
blind and all the children 
look alike to me." Say 
instead, "Each child is 
unique in his/her own 
special ways." 



own self-worth. However, we are not 
all alike. We are not only different in 
skin color and ethnic origins but in 
body shape, eye color, religious be- 
liefs, values, talents, ideas and ways of 
acting. Therefore, we (and our chil- 
dren) need to not only tolerate but also 
respect and celebrate our differences. 
We need to work toward ridding our- 
selves of stereotypes and prejudicial 
feelings and ideas. 

Do not say "I am color-blind and all 
the children look alike to me." Say 
instead, "Each child is unique in his/her 
own special ways." We need to cel- 
ebrate our difference. 

February is International Friendship 
Month and also Black History Month. 
This is an excellent time to concentrate 
on celebrating differences and dispel- 
ling stereotypes. 

How can this be a part of our daily 
programs? 

Recognize and reinforce Sharon s 
experience in playing baseball. Encour- 
age and applaud Paul’s skills in caring 
for plants (or baking cookies). 

Point out how having differences 
helps us-Jason's interests in weather 
O 



forecasting helped us learn about tor- 
nadoes so we could practice a tornado 
drill. 

Discuss how differences make life 
more interesting. If everyone liked only 
the color red, how boring painting, col- 
oring, beadwork, pottery-making or 
sewing would be. How would we play 
board games or play cards if everything 
was red? How would we know who 
was who? 

Provide opportunities fordevelop- 
ment of problem-solving skills. (Stud- 
ies have indicated a positive correla- 
tion between tolerance and problem- 
solving skills.) This can be in the forms 
of 1) choosing among several activi- 
ties; 2) deciding on where to go for a 
field trip, how to get there and how to 
pay for it; 3) figuring out what to do if 
someone hurts your feelings. 

Promote healthy self-concepts. 
Children who feel good about them- 
selves have less need to put others 
down in an effort to raise their own self- 
worth. Remind children that putting 
others down does not raise their self- 
worth, but instead sends a message that 
the put-downers do not feel good about 
themselves. 

Diffuse stereotypes. When chil- 
dren say all cops are mean, point out a 
police officer you know who is not 
mean. Also discuss stereotypes some 
peoplehaveof children, i.e. allchildren 
are noisy, clumsy, lazy, bothersome. 
(Reprinted from the January 1992 is- 




To challenge children's stereo- 
types of different groups of 
people, try the following activ- 
ity: 

Materials Needed: accurate, re- 
alistic pictures/drawings/photos of 
a specific group (Native Ameri- 
cans/women) in various activities 
and work; crayons, magic mark- 
ers and paper. 

What to Do: 

-Have children imagine a per- 
son of chosen group and then draw 
pictures of that person working or 
at home. 

-Have children display their 
drawings while you display your 
collected pictures, photos. 

-Discuss what stereotype is. 

-Where do we get our ideas of 
people? 

-Are all Native Americans or all 
women alike? 

-What happens when we have 
stereotypes of people? 

To help children appreciate dif- 
ferences, try this: 

What to Do: 

-Have children stand in a group 
with one child facing everyone as 
a leader. 

-Each person copies everything 
the leader does for at least 5 min- 
utes. 

-This will be fun at first but 
children will gradually tire of it. 

-Stop the activity when chil- 
dren are obviously bored and rest- 
less. 

Discuss: 

-What did it feel like to be a 
copycat? at first? later? What made 
it boring (or whatever feeling the 
children express)? 

-How did the leader feel? 

-What would life be like if we 
all did the same thing all the time? 

SAN, Jan. 1992 
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Celebrate Women 

March 8 is International Women's 
Day. In China, women have a day off to 
celebrate Women's Day. Men do the 
chores for the day and families have 
parties. In Italy, men give women a 
twig of mimosa as a thank-you gift. In 
Russia, women can go home early from 
work and often get presents or flowers. 
Plan a snack-time party and make a 
toast to women, eto 

The Windy Month 

Air Power 

Thread a long piece of string through 
a straw. Tie the string to the backs of 
chairs on opposite ends of the room. 
Inflate a balloon and hold the end closed 
with a spring clothespin. Tape the bal- 
loon onto the straw. Launch the balloon 
by releasing the clothespin. Set up two 
or three string lines and race. Do bigger 
balloons travel farther? 



Air Weight 

Inflate two equal-sized balloons and 
attach them with string to opposite ends 
of a stick. Balance the stick by tying a 
string in the middle and hanging it up. 
Pop one balloon and observe what hap- 
pens to the balance. Is the stick still 
balanced? What does this prove about 
air? 



Catch the Wind 

Make a wind sock by cutting off the 
bottom of a paper lunch bag. Decorate 
the bag with glitter paint, neon con- 
struction paper, stickers, etc. Attach 
crepe paper streamers to one end of the 
bag. Use string to hang up the bag - 
outside of course! 



Snow Eater 

Warm moist wind, which blows from 
the Pacific Ocean in early spring, is 
called the Chinook wind because it 
comes from the direction where the 

ERIC 
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Chinook Indian settlements once were. 
The wind is also called the snow eater 
because it melts the snow. Make some 
slushy "snow" with juice and ice cubes 
whirled in a blender, and eat it. 

20 Kids, 20 Kites, /v^\ 
20 Minutes 

What you need: / 

♦ 20 sheets of brightly colored / 

8 1/2" X 1 1" typing paper j ^ 

♦ 20 8 " bamboo shishkabob skewers 

♦ 1 roll florescent surveyor's flagging plas- 
tic tape (hardware store). OR plastic bags 
cut in a 1" wide spirals all around (for tails). 

♦ 1 role of 1/2" wide masking tape or any 
type of plastic tape 

♦ 1 roll of string (At least 200'; 6' to 10' for 
each child.) 

♦ 20 pieces of 1" x 3" cardboard on which 
to wind the string 

♦ Hole punch (optional) 

What you do: 

1 . Fold a sheet of paper in half to 8 1/2" 
by 5 1/2". Crease is on the left. 

2. Fold one thickness along the diago- 
nal line A to the left, as in Fig. 2. 

3 . Place tape firmly along fold line AB. 
no sitck is needed here because the fold 
(on the back) stiffens the paper and acts 
like a spine. 

4. Crease the right hand side of the 
paper back along line A-B, to produce 
the shape in Fig. 3. 

5. Place stick from point C to D and 
tape it down firmly. Fig. 3. 

6. Cut off 6 to 10 feet of plastic ribbon 
and tape it to the bottom of the kite at B . 

7. Flip kite over onto its back and stand 
the flap straight out. (Otherwise it acts 
like a rudder and the kite spins around 
in circles.) 

8. Punch a hole in the flap on the back, 
about 1/3 down from the top point A. 

9. Tie one end of the string to the hole 
and wind the other end onto the card- 
board string winder. 

(Adapted from Uncle Jonathan at The Big Wind 
Kite Factory, Moloka'i, Hawai'i) 

Fig. 1 Fig 2 Fig 3 
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Flying High 

The albatross is the largest sea bird 
with an 8 to 10 foot wingspan. Millions 
of albatross return yearly to Midway 
Island in the Pacific to raise their young. 
They fly thousands of miles over the 
ocean to find food for them. 

Have 2 or 3 children line up side by 
side and stretch out their outside arms 
to achieve a 10 foot wingspan. Have a 
winged race-a variation on a three- 
legged race. Children wrap their inside 
arms around their partners' waist, efo 

Daring Designers 

Give newspapers and masking tape 
to each small group of children. Ask 
each group to use those materials to 
make an outfit for one member of the 
group. Ideas might include themed cos- 
tumes, such as space or cartoon charac- 
ters, Wizard of Oz characters or hula 
dancers with "grass"skirts and leis. eto 

Salt Painting 

Dissolve 1/4 cup of salt in 1/4 cup of 
warm water. Add several drops of food 
color to the mixture. Make several dif- 
ferent colored solutions. Give each child 
a paintbrush and paper to paint any- 
thing they choose. Lay the paintings 
out flat to dry overnight. Have the art- 
ists examine their 
paintings the next 
day and see what 
happened. 

(The water will 
evaporate and the 
colored salt will 
remain on the pa- 
per.) efcb 




Byline... 

This month's Activities and Curricu- 
lum Corner pages were written by 
Mary Swain Landreth of Orlando FL. 

40 Activity Ideas 

The minimum number of Activity 
Ideas in this issue is 40. 
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MARCH CURRICULUM CORNER 



Monday 



Tuesday 



Wednesday 



Thursday 



Friday 
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March is know for 
being a windy month. 
Have running races 
and feel 
the wind 
in your 
hair. 




Form two teams and 
see who can think of 
the most words that 
rhyme with ”air.” 



Think of all the 
kinds of air travel 
there are. Draw the 
kind you like best. 
Invent it if it does 
not yet exist. 



Challenge a partner 
to see who can blow 
a crumpled up paper 
ball across the table 
first. Try blowing 
with your mouth and 
then using a straw. 
Which is faster? 



Hang a long, spiral 
piece of paper above 
a radiator or light 
bulb. As the warm 
air rises, the 
spiral will 
twirl in the 
moving air. 
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March 8 celebrates In- 
ternational Womens 
Day. Tell a story about 
a woman 
who is 
important 
in your . ^ 
life. 




March 9 honors 
HarrietTubman. Dur- 
ing the 1800s, she 
helped many slaves 
escape to freedom on 
the Underground Rail- 
road. Trace its route 
on a map. 



A hero is someone 
who shows model be- 
havior or is a good 
example. Be a hero 
today. 



March 1 1 is Johnny 
Appleseed Day. 
Decorate a branch 
with paper apple 
blossoms and eat an 
apple to get in the 
mood. 




OnMarch 12,1911 the 
first Girl Scout troop 
was organized by 
Juliette Gordon Low. 
Invite any Girl Scouts 
in your group to tell 
about the badges they 
have earned. 



Dr. Seuss was bom 
on March 2. Read 
Happy Birthday to 
You by Dr. Seuss to 
celebrate his birth- 
day. Make him a card 
with funny characters 
you made up. 



Make Oobleck. Mix 
1/4 cup of cornstarch 
with 3 tablespoons of 
water. Add 3 or 4 
drops of green food 
color. It’s firm to the 
touch but gooey 
when squeezed. 



Dr. Seuss uses his 
own made up words, 
make up your own 
words that sound like 
what they are. 
“Oobleck”, for ex- 
ample, sounds all 
gooey. 



If I Ran the Zoo is 
about a boy imagin- 
ing what he would do 
if he were in charge 
of the zoo. What 
would you do if you 
were in charge at your 
school? 



Some of Dr. Seuss* 
books have a moral. 
What is the lesson in 
Bartholomew and the 
Oobleck or The 
Loraxl Is a funny 
book a good way to 
teach a moral? 
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Almost every coun- 
try has its own spe- 
cial bread. Most 
bread has yeast in it, 
which makes it rise. 
Try some tortillas or 
matzoh, two kinds of 
flat bread. 



Find out how wheat 
is made into bread. 
Which part of the 
plant is used? Where 
does it grow? Do you 
agree with the story 
of The Little Red 
Hen ? 



Mix 1 cup peanut 
butter, 1 cup honey 
and 2 cups dry milk 
powder into a work- 
able, edible dough. It 
needs no baking. 
Form it into shapes 
and eat. 



Four thousand year 
old bread was found 
in an Egyptian tomb. 
It was a symbol of 
abundance. Design a 
time capsule to in- 
form archeologists 
about our time. 



Write exact direc- 
tions for making a 
peanut butter and 
jelly sandwich. Then 
have someone follow 
them exactly. Writ- 
ing directions is not 
as easy as you think. 
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OnMarch 15 buzzards 
return to Hinckley, 
Ohio to raise their 
young. Buzzards are 
scavengers. Have a 
scavenger hunt for 
things a bird might use 
to make a nest. 



Birds* beaks have 
adapted depending 
on what they eat. Can 
you tell what an 
eagle, a toucan, or a 
sparrow might eat by 
looking at their 
beaks? 



Instinct tells some 
birds where to return 
to raise their babies. 
Act out an instinct a 
cat or dog might have . 
(Turn around 3 times 
before lying down, 
for example.) 



Draw a bird that does 
not fly; that can 
hover like a helicop- 
ter; that has a crazy 
name; and a fantasy 
bird you’d like to 
meet. 



Swallows born in 
San Juan Capistrano, 
CA return on March 
19 every year. What 
things do you and 
your family do every 
year on about the 
same date? 
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Listen to some 
marching band mu- 
sic and see if 
you can hold 
still. If you 
can't, step 
lively around 
the building. 




Invite a musician 
with a band instru- 
ment to come dem- 
onstrate. Could you 
play and march at the 
same time? 



Get some kazoos, 
drums or tissue pa- 
pers and combs and 
form your own 
march band. Stay in 
line and try a simple 
formation. 



Dress up! Make yarn 
tassels for your 
shoes, a crepe paper 
sash, a newspaper 
hat and pipe cleaner 
with crepe paper 
plume. 



Stretch rubber bands 
across foam meat or 
vegetable trays. Pluck 
out a tune with your 
Rubber Band. 
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New Vans... 

( Continued from front page) 







and certain other folks that transport 
(children) through the roof because 
many ...smaller independent (pro- 
grams) don’t have the resources to go 
out and purchase buses, you have the 



[Centers] can ask local 
schools to provide door- 
to-door transportation to 
the center. 



whole issue of affordability and access 
to day care. This is not only an expense 
to them-it results in significantly higher 
rates they have to charge,” warns Doug 
Greenhaus, director of environment, 
health & safety for the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn. (NADA). Addi- 
tionally, some programs may continue 
using old vehicles longer or obtain used 
ones if they can’t get newer and pre- 
sumably safer vanes, NCC A Executive 
Director Lynn White fears. 

Today’s vans include more safety 
features than they did in 1975,Greehaus 
notes. 

Greenhaus says that the rule may 
cause a “short-term crunch” as the de- 
mand for small school buses may in- 
crease, but that manufactures can eas- 
ily increase supply before long. 



What Can You Do? 

• Recognize this affects only those 
programs transporting to and from 
school. 

• Be aware of these polices so you are 
not “blind-sided” when trying to buy or 
lease a new van. 

• Buy a used van. 

• If you buy a new van, prepare to 
answer some questions. NADA rec- 
ommends that dealers require custom- 
ers to sign a statement indicating they 
don’t intend to transport to or from 
school or school-related activities. 
NHTSA can fine dealers for selling a 
new van to an inappropriate buyer. 



• In the meantime, centers can con- 
tinue buying any vehicles with 10 or 
fewer seats. 

• Or they can ask local schools to 
provide door-to-door transportation to 
the center. “We have some locations 
where public schools have been ac- 
commodating us and providing trans- 
portation. In other locations, public 
schools won’t,” says Karen King, presi- 
dent of children’s World Learning Cen- 
ters, a division of Aramark Educational 
Services. 

• Spend more money and buy a mini- 
school bus. 

• Stay tuned for further development 
on this issue before making any deci- 
sions on buying a van. g&> 

Charles Pekow is editor of "Day Care 
U.S.A. ” 



Black History... 

(Continued from front page) 

isolating and perhaps trivializing them 
by making them diversity-program- 
ming benchmarks on a calendar to be 
checked off and not discussed until the 
next time they come around. There 
even has been debate in the African- 
American community as to whether 
celebrating black history during a spe- 
cific month undermines efforts to study 
it year round. 

Our Curriculum Corner and Activi- 
ties Page were never meant to be an all- 
inclusive programming plan. The role 
of adults in school-age programs is to 
provide ideas; to be a spark, not the 
complete flame; to act as a facilitator of 
children’s interests and needs, not as 
the afternoon entertainer or director of 
activities. The Curriculum Comer tries 
to give unusual ideas, a little out of the 
ordinary, less obvious. We try to avoid 
building ideas around the commercial- 
holiday-per-month idea, and to offer 
something a little removed from holi- 
day and celebration themes covered 
during the school day and/or heavily 
emphasized by TV, newspapers, maga- 
zines, and youth media. 

With this philosophy in mind our 



activities writers, five program plan- 
ners from around the country, have 
scrupulously avoided emphasizing 
major holidays. However, as we have 
stated before and became clear to me in 
looking at the February Activities and 
Curriculum Corner in last month’s is- 
sue, culturally-sensitive holidays and 
celebrations need recognition and dis- 
cussion both on their dates and as we 
integrate their specific issues and 
themes throughout the year. 

So that sounds great but have we 
“walked the talk?” Not as well as we 
could is the answer. In looking back 
over the past year for how well we 
spread black history activities across 
the months it was sporadic at best but 
did include a two-page feature article 
relating Martin Luther King, Jr. ’ s words 
and philosophy to SAC. We will con- 
tinue to work on balancing this issue 
and to aspire to King’s words, “What- 
ever your life’s work is, do it well.” <&> 



Older Kids 
Workshops Wanted 



Conference Oct. 1-2, 1999 
in San Francisco 

The California School-Age Consor- 
tium has issued a Request for Proposals 
for the 6th Annual Middle School Con- 
ference (in the past known as the "Older 
Kids Conference") to be held Oct. 1-2, 
1999 in San Francisco. 

The conference, titled "Tuning In To 
The Rhythms of Youth" will be at the 
Radisson Miyako Hotel in the heart of 
San Francisco’s Japanese community. 
Workshop presenters will be given a 
two-day conference registration, a $50 
honorarium for each workshop and free 
duplication of handouts (if received by 
Sept. 15). 

For information on submitting work- 
shop proposals, call CS AC at 4 1 5-957- 
9775, fax to 415-957-9776, or write to 
1 1 1 New Montgomery St., #302A, San 
Franci sco C A 94 1 05 . B ut hurry- dead- 
line for proposals is Feb. 28. efo 
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Mailing Tips... 

(Continued from page 2) 

What isn't read by the OCR (primarily 
hand written addresses) is shunted off 
on a route where the address will be 
scanned. The scanned image will be 
relayed to the REC and will show up on 
a computer screen where a DCO (that's 
a person like me) is “prompted” to 
encode parts of the address. The DCO 
types into the computer terminal the 
required information - if it can be read 
- and the mail continues on its way. If 
the DCO can’ t read the address, or if the 
information on the envelope doesn’t 
match the massive database of U.S. 
addresses stored in the computer, then 
the mail piece is rejected and is handled 
manually. 

The surprising part? The REC is ex- 
actly that - a remote location, meaning 
that the DCOs are not just processing 
mail from their local facilities. For ex- 
ample, the Nashville REC where I work 
processes the mail for Nashville, and 
also for the Ft. Lauderdale, FL area and 
the Atlanta, GA area. So I sit in Nash- 
ville reading addresses on mail sitting 
in Ft. Lauderdale, all through the cour- 
tesy of technology ! All mail even local 
letters, are collected in the local post 
offices, trucked off to the regional plant 
to be processed, then trucked back to 
the local post office. 

Six Tips for Faster Mail 

1. Use a complete address. The ideal 
address is one with a complete zip+4 
zip code, city and state written out, a 
street address with a house number and 
the appropriate directional (N, S, E, W) 
when indicated, or acompleteP.O. box 
number. If mailing to a company, the 
complete company name is sometimes 
helpful and may be used when the street 
address is incomplete. 

2 . Write either the street address or 
P.O. box but not both. DCOs are in- 
structed to encode only the delivery 
address written above the city/state. 

3 . Always include the city and state. 
Because people believe that the local 



mail stays local, some will just write 
“City”. The city/state component is the 
most important part of the address. The 
DCOs are forbidden to guess or inter- 
pret what an address is saying. If “City” 
is all that is written, the mail piece will 
be rejected automatically. 

4 . Don’ t abbreviate city names or street 
names. If the city name, for example 
“Louisville,” is abbreviated to L’ ville” 
it won’t match what the database has 
and will be rejected. 

5 . Write legibly and in dark ink. With 
handwritten addresses, it’s imperative 
that the address is written out in legible 
printed or cursive writing. The DCOs 
have almost as much difficulty reading 
the addresses on their screen as the 
OCR would have. During the Christ- 
mas season, many Christmas cards were 
sent with addresses written out in fancy 
calligraphic style-very hard to read! 
Plus, many mailers wrote the addresses 
in gold or silver ink. Bad idea! These 
addresses don’t show up at all on a 
computer screen! Even the font types 
on computers that simulate calligraphy 
are a real strain for the DCOs. If you 
want your mail processed quickly con- 
fine your creative efforts to the mes- 
sage inside the envelope but write out 
the address in a very simple block style 
printing with dark ink! 

6 . If your school-agers are involved in 
any projects that require addressing 
and sending mail, please see that they 
learn these tips and that they practice 
writing legibly. The post office sees 
some amazing things that have been 
written by children whose parents or 
teachers are not overseeing their efforts 
to make the mail piece readable. 

I’ve learned from my experience as a 
DCO that the USPS will get virtually 
any piece of mail delivered. So you 
don’t have to follow any of these tips, 
and likely your mail will reach its des- 
tination - eventually. But if getting your 
mail somewhere quickly is important 
to you - then simply heeding the above 
tips will make your life (and the DCOs) 
much easier! dfe 



UPS & USPS Increase 
Rates - Not SAN 

In what seems to have become an 
annual affair, both United Parcel 
Service and the U.S. Postal Service 
have increased their rates. As you 
know by now the price of a first 
class stamp increased by 10 to 330 
in January, and now UPS has in- 
creased domestic rates by 2.5% ef- 
fective February 8. 

School-Age NOTES, however, 
does not plan on passing the in- 
creased costs of shipping books to 
our customers. The shipping and 
handling charges for orders from 
our catalog will remain unchanged, 
as they have since 1 992, for at least 
another year. cte> 
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CONFERENCES 



MISSOURI Feb 19-21, 1999 
MOSAC Annual Conference, St. Louis 
Contact: Ilene Shore, 314-961-1233 

KENTUCKY Feb 25-27, 1999 
KY Coalition for SAC Conference, Louisville 
Contact: 606-744-7405 

TENNESSEE Mar. 5-6, 1999 

10th Annual TennSACA Conference, Nashville 

Contact: Sandy Yarnell, 615-298-5145 

WASHINGTON Mar 12-13, 1999 New 
10th Annual SAC Conference, Yakima 
Contact: Melissa Donnelly, 206-461-3602 

INDIANA Mar. 13, 1999 
1 1th Annual IASACC Conference, Indianapolis 
Contact: Linda Arejuela, 317-283-3817 

WISCONSIN Mar. 19-20, 1999 
WISACA State Conference, Madison 
Contact: Dawn Alioto, 608-835-9808 

PENN. March 27, 1999 New Listing 
PENN SACCA Annual Conference, Scranton 
Contact: Diane Barber, 610-617-4550 

NSACA April 15-17, 1999 
1 1th Annual National School-Age Care 
Alliance Conference, San Antonio 
Contact: 617-298-5012 



DO WE HAVE YOUR 
SAC CONFERENCE DATES? 
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NCEA SAC Tapes 
Available 

The National Community Education 
Association held its national conference 
in San Diego in December 1998 that 
included a record nine workshops spe- 
cifically on school-age care. Audiocas- 
sette tapes of those workshops are avail- 
able for $10 each. 

To request a cassette order form list- 
ing the titles of all the NCEA workshops, 
fax a request to InfoEdge at 630-910- 
7506. Be sure to specify that you want an 
order form for the NCEA conference 
tapes. The order numbers for the school- 
age tapes are 802, 805, 813, 817, 821, 
825, 832, 838, & 843. <**> 

Conference for 
Directors 

The National Association of Child 
~ O Professionals will be hosting its 

I f\ ! inual How Successful Directors 

Was 



Manage ™ National Conference for 
child care directors May 21-22 in Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

For registration information call 540- 
382-5819. <**> 

' t ' \ 

Take Our Daughters 
To Work Day Set 

April 22, 1999 has been designated 
this year's Take Our Daughters To 
Wor^ Day by the Ms. Foundation for 
Women. 

This year's theme is "The Future is 
MeJ" As always, the foundation en- 
courages parents or adult mentors to 
take school-age girls to their place of 
work to allow girls to see the range 
possibilities that exist for them. 

For more information on encourag- 
ing parents in your program to partici- 
pate and other programs for girls, con- 
tact the Ms. Foundation for Women at 
2 1 2-742-2300 or check out their website 
at www.ms.foundation.org. cffe 
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Dia de los Ninos 
Set for April 30 

The National Latino Children’s In- 
stitute (NLCI) has established an an- 
nual celebration called Diade los Ninos 
(Children’s Day) to celebrate and up- 
lift young Latinos in the U.S. First 
launched in 1998 in San Antonio, this 
year’s celebration is scheduled for April 
30. Organizers hope to make this an 
annual, national event "that will bring 
Latino and children’s organizations, 
celebrities, elected officials, and com- 
munity leaders together by focusing 
on Latino children.” Participants and 
supporters view the new holiday as 
"the perfect opportunity to call na- 
tional attention to the critical role of 
this group in the future of the nation." 

To find out how your organization 
can plan or participate in celebrations 
in your community, call NLCI at 5 12- 
472-9971. <**> 
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Marketing Summer Programs 



Last year's January issue of SAN 
ran a feature on examples of planning, 
scheduling, and registering for sum- 
mer from smaller programs. And last 
year's March issue of SAN ran a fea- 
ture on summer planning for large, 
multiple programs. The following is on 
summer planning from the perspective 
of an independent, for-profit child care 
center. 

“Summer programs for a child care 
center can be a marketing, manage- 
ment and programming challenge.” 
This understatement is the opening sen- 
tence of the chapter on summer pro- 
grams in Nan Lee Howkins’ book Prof- 
itable Child Care: How to Start & Run 
a Successful Business. 

✓ Analyze what you can offer 
that gives your program an edge in 
a competitive market. Howkins ad- 
vocates this as an approach to planning 
summer. Whether you are for-profit or 
non-profit, your program is affected by 
many of the same forces. She points out 
that often centers experience enroll- 
ment drops in summer “with a conse- 
quent decrease in income.” “Market- 
ing becomes crucial as the competition 
from many other sources increases.” 

✓ Know your competition and 
“pinpoint their weaknesses.” 
Howkins realizes, “the first factor that 
parents look at will be price.” She be- 
lieves there are many lower priced care 
situations. This could be because of 
informal programs such as care by a 
teenager or family day home or drop-in 
programs such as Boys and Girls Clubs 
or city recreation departments. Can you 
provide better adult:child ratios, a safer 
environment, or more unique program- 
ming opportunities? These advantages 

^ what you want to point out and 
- dight in your marketing efforts. 



✓ What you plan to include in 
your summer program can become 
a marketing tool. According to 
Howkins, “You can gain an advantage 
over your competition with a special 
program or extra-exciting field trips 
and activities for the children.... The 
pupose of designing and publicizing 
each special feature is to convince par- 
ents that yor program offers something 
to their child that is worth the extra cost 
over other summertime activities.” 
These strategies can work for both for- 
profit and non-profit programs. 

✓ Do you make your fees all inclu- 
sive or charge extra? What we hear 
from other programs across the country 
is a mixture. Some programs publicize 
special activities such as dance or gym- 
nastics that are available for extra fees 
and contracted with by outside instruc- 
tors who come to the program site. 
Some programs build the expense of 
these opportunities into their fee struc- 
ture so it introduces all children to the 
experience. They use either outside in- 
structors, volunteers, or staff with the 
needed expertise. 

✓ Continually educate parents 
as to the benefits their children 
receive in your program. Howkins 
stresses that you can emphasize the 
advantages of your program “without 
directly criticizing another program.” 
Remind parents of your safety proce- 
dures, quality standards adhered to, 
qualifications of staff, and access to 
special opportunities. These can be put 
in a brochure or flier to educate your 
own parents. Howkins gives the fol- 
lowing as examples: 

Did You Know: 

• That our fine staff ratios stay the same 
during summer? 

g (Continued on page 6) 
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Voyager-Medallion 

Collaboration 

Voyager Expanded Learning of Dal- 
las, Texas and Medallion School Part- 
nerships of Golden, Colorado, a sister 
company of Children’s World Learn- 
ing Centers, have formed a strategic 
alliance to collaborate on curriculum 
and program management for after 
school programs. The collaboration will 
combine the Voyager content, curricu- 
lum and training with the Medallion 
staffing and management expertise to 
offer elementary schools nationwide 
comprehensive extended-day learning 
programs after school and in summer. 

Voyager started out in 1995 with 12 
pilot programs it ran itself offering aca- 
demic enrichment to appeal to parents 
who think their children don’t learn 
enough in school (School-Age NOTES, 
April 1997). The original concept was 
to run the programs. Today Voyager 
doesn’t run programs any more but is 
focusing on providing the academic- 
rich curriculum to school systems. 
Voyager is in approximately 1500 
schools in 41 states. 

Medallion School Partnerships pro- 
vides customized educational and rec- 
reational programs on the premises of 
elementary schools. In addition to be- 
fore and after school programs, it runs 
kindergarten enrichment, preschool, 
(Continued on page 3) 
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Grassroots 

Leadership 

Development 

by Jenny Amory 

Editor's Note: The National Institute on 
Out-of-School Time (NIOST) contributes 
a column on issues in our field to SAN on 
alternate months. 

One of the basic principles of grassroots 
leadership is building on community as- 
sets rather than deficits. The key to 
grassroots leadership development in the 
out-of-school time field is recognizing 
that providers are already leaders in a 
variety of contexts. Whether working 
with children and youth, consulting with 
colleagues, raising their children or vol- 
unteering in their communities, provid- 
ers are making a difference every day in 
the lives of many people. But one ques- 
tion arises: How do we build on this 
individual leadership experience to cre- 
ate a more powerful collective voice? 

Throughout the country, there is a grow- 
ing network of providers through the 
National School-Age Care Alliance 
(NS ACA) and its state affiliates. A state 
affiliate is a membership organization of 
school-age providers, trainers, and advo- 
cates supporting quality programs for 
children and youth in out-of-school time. 
According to Linda Sisson, Director of 
NSACA, “The national network began 
in the mid-1980s as an informal group of 
about 20 providers. Now we have a na- 
tional alliance built on the strength of 31 
state affiliates (and 8 more states in the 
process of affiliation) representing more 
than 6,000 members nationally.” The 
strength of this network is that practitio- 
ners themselves are the leaders. 

One state affiliate that began just two 
years ago is the Massachusetts School- 
Age Coalition (MS AC). MS AC is amem- 
bership organization of over 500 school- 
age providers and allies working to im- 
prove the accessibility, affordability, 
quality and diversity of out-of-school 
opportunities for children and youth. At 
MSAC, we have created a 25 member 
volunteer board who devote extensive 
time, energy, and leadership to the orga- 
tion. The challenges to grassroots 



organizing include organizing staff who 
are often working part-time, holding sev- 
eral jobs, having program crises, earning 
low wages, and often isolated geographi- 
cally or professionally. In addition, the 
out-of-school time field is large and com- 
plex-from extended day programs in 
schools to recreation programs, camps 
and community organizations. 

One of our strengths is that practi- 
tioners are rich in talent, skills and 
expertise. Many providers are extremely 
creative and are often used to doing a lot 
with a little in the sense of few financial 
or program resources. In addition, pro- 
viders’ sincere commitment and passion 
for quality care and education of children 



The challenges to grassroots 
organizing include organizing 
staff who are often working 
part-time, holding several 
jobs, having program crises, 
earning low wages, and often 
isolated geographically or 
professionally. 



is evident. Lastly, I can’t help but notice 
that the field (and our organization) is 
predominately women; women’s leader- 
ship is often focused on building rela- 
tionships and thereby creating an organi- 
zation which offers personal as well as 
professional support. 

But WHO is in leadership? Embed- 
ded in MSAC’s commitment to leader- 
ship development is our commitment to 
building a diverse organization; creating 
diversity takes careful thought, planning, 
training and a commitment of time. We 
are creating a more multiracial, inclusive 
organization by: 

• recruiting at all levels as well as plan- 
ning trainings on diversity 

• offering programs in handicapped ac- 
cessible spaces and trainings to providers 
on inclusion of children with special needs 

• providing access to staff and programs 
with limited or no financial resources by 
always offering low cost and free mem- 
bership fees and registrations. 



Alliance Building 

MSAC values shared or collective lead- 
ership by building alliances with others, 
including parent organizations, employ- 
ers, and employee organizations such as 
unions. This conscious effort to build 
alliances not only increases our collec- 
tive voice for school-age, but also en- 
ables those who have been in leadership 
in the field for many years to mentor new 
leaders. T wo examples at MS AC include 
our collaborative work with Parents 
United for Child Care on public policy 
and state- wide professional development 
and our partnership with the American 
Business Collaboration for Quality De- 
pendent Care, which enabled corporate 
employees to nominate their children’s 
after school providers for free resources 
for professional development. 

Also, learning new leadership skills is 
essential and can be transformational, 
enabling our Board and staff to be re- 
energized personally while enhancing our 
organizational capacity. As Debbie 
Kneeland, MSAC Board Member and 
director. of For Kids Only, in .Winthrop 
said: “My leadership experience with 
MSAC has changed me personally and 
professionally while broadening my vi- 
sion of the field.” This year, MSAC is 
offering a three credit course that we 
developed with the Leadership Empow- 
erment and Action Project and Wheelock 
College that is specifically designed for 
school-age staff. The course focuses on 
(Continued on page 7) 
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CONFLICT RESOLUTION 






Ever Get Annoyed, 
Angry? 

There is probably no greater truth 
than the fact that working with school- 
agers can be very trying at times. It 
does not always bring out the best in us 
as professionals. Getting annoyed or 
getting angry can lead to mishandling 
children’s inappropriate behaviors. 
Clare Cherry in her book Please Don ’t 
Sit on the Kids: Alternatives to Punitive 
Discipline (see page 7) looked at steps 
to take to manage your own anger when 
working with children. 

Develop Cognitive Awareness- 
Leam to recognize the first feelings of 
anger while they are still thoughts and 
haven’t progressed to the physical re- 
sponse of clenched teeth or tensing of 
muscles. 

Be aware that your anger or “short 
temper” may be about something in 
your personal life rather than what a 
child did. It may take just a simple 
statement of. “I’m .getting angry” to 
acknowledge and release your feelings. 

Develop Physiological Awareness- 
Become aware of your physical reac- 
tions. Biting your lip or clenching your 
teeth or fists are examples of physical 
signals. Cherry states, “If you do not 
release angry tension, it escapes on its 
own.... when teachers shout, make in- 
sulting remarks, inflict unjust punish- 
ments, pick on the nonmisbehaving 
children, and go to other extremes in 
order to ‘let off steam’....” 

Express Anger Rationally-Cherry 
advocates developing an “anger” vo- 
cabulary. Trying to use words besides 
mad or angry all the time helps put the 
problem in the “cognitive realm where 
it belongs.” It also expands the vocabu- 
lary children can use in expressing their 
own feelings. There is a difference in 
meaning between being “irked” and 
being “furious.” A few of the other 
alternative words Cherry suggests are: 
aggravated, bugged, disappointed, ex- 
asperated, irate, offended and provoked. 
Y ou need to practice using these and do 

in a way that is not humiliating or 



degrading to the children but expresses 
how you feel. 



“...Children are learning, 
growing people. They don’t 
deliberately want to make 
you angry.” — Clare Cherry 



When dealing with this subject keep 
Cherry’s words in mind: “You always 
need to remember that children are learn- 
ing, growing people. They don’t delib- 
erately want to make you angry. The 
advantage you have is that you deliber- 
ately want to express how you feel.” 
Release Tension Outside the 
Classroom-We know our own ten- 
sions can lead to responses done out of 
anger. So it makes sense to decrease 
our tension. Two healthy ways are quiet 
time and exercise. Quiet time can be 
prayer or meditation. Exercise can be 
yoga, dance, walking, jogging, swim- 
ming, and body building. Cherry points 
out that “hobbies have long been known 
for their recuperative effects. These 
can be gardening, carpentry, modeling 
with clay etc. 

Don’t Despair If You Lose Control- 

Cherry counsels, “When you make a 
slip and ‘lose your cool,’ you can say to 
children, ‘I’m sorry I lost my tem- 
per....’ Then you can say, ‘I’m not 
feeling angry anymore, so let’s sit down 
together and discuss why it’s wrong to 
throw rocks into the toilet. ’ If you dem- 
onstrate the art of apology to the chil- 
dren, you will find that they will learn 
to give apologies appropriately.” 



Collaboration... 

(Continued from front page) 
summer programs and adult education - 
all at school sites. Its largest program is 
Champions before and after school pro- 
grams at approximately 500 schools in 
22 states. Both Medallion and Children’s 
World Learning Centers are divisions 
under the ARAMARK Educational Re- 
sources umbrella. 



Executives from both companies com- 
mented on the presence in the school-age 
field this collaboration will create. 

Duane V. Larson, president of 
ARAMARK Educational Resources, 
believes “This collaboration brings to- 
gether the strengths of both Medallion 
and Voyager to offer an unprecedented 
opportunity to provide parent-pay after 
school and summer programs that no 
other provider in the U.S. can match.” 

VoyagerChairman and Founder Randy 
Best said, “This will be a powerful alli- 
ance. [Voyager and Medallion] now have 
the opportunity together to improve, on a 
nationwide basis, the quality of tuition- 
based after school and summer programs 
that elementary schools can provide to 
their parents.” 

“This strategic alliance is intended to 
bring to school districts the total best 
solution,” said Richard Turpenoff 
Medallion’s Executive Vice President. 
Medallion’s Champions programs will 
have flexibility as to whether they adopt 
the Voyager curriculum and school dis- 
tricts will hav.e. the flexibility of taking 
the whole “Champions with Voyager” 
program or just the Voyager curriculum 
or just the Champions management com- 
ponent. 

In response to the question about meet- 
ing school-agers ’ diverse developmental 
needs beyond cognitive development 
such as social, emotional, and physical 
developmental needs, Turpenoff said, 
“Voyager is designed to be fun and have 
children learn while having fun. This is 
consistent with our [Medallion’s] phi- 
losophy of what children should have in 
an after school environment.” He pointed 
out that the Champions before and after 
school programs provide lots of choices 
of activities including time to relax and 
other opportunities for a combination of 
social and emotional development. 

Operations for the joint effort will be- 
gin in summer and fall 1999. The two 
companies currently serve over 250,000 
children in approximately 2,000 schools 
in 41 states. For additional information, 
seethe Voyager Expanded Learning Web 
site at www.iamvoyager.com or the Me- 
dallion School Partnerships Web site at 
www.Medallionsp.com. 
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Easter Eggshell 
Mosaic 

Wondering what to do with your col- 
ored Easter egg shells? Here’s a fun 
way to make them useful. 

Supplies: broken colored eggshells, 
glue, heavy construction paper, pencil, 
several small bowls. 

Break up the egg shells into pieces 
(but not too small). Separate into bowls 
according to colors. (Kids will enjoy 
this sorting task.) Draw a simple pic- 
ture on construction paper and section 
off different color areas. Glue on pieces 
of eggshell in the different sections. 
When finished stand back and the de- 
sign will come through clearly. ete> 




Feathered Friends 
Feeders 

As birds in all seasons come to visit, 
here’s a way to help them stay. Supplies 
include a small plastic margarine tub 
with lid, tongue depressor, scissors, 
strong twine, birdseed. 

Rinse out the plastic tub. Cut lid in 
half and replace on the tub. Cut a slit in 
the lid and insert the tongue depressor. 
Attach twine on three sides, near the 
top, and knot. Fill with seed. Hang 
outside your favorite window and en- 
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Invisible Pictures 

To avoid a mess, lay out newspapers 
on the area where the children will be 
working. Give each child a square of 
aluminum foil. Spread paint over the 
surface of the foil and place a blank 
sheet of white drawing paper over the 
painted foil. Use tools such as cotton 
swabs, tongue depressors, or eraser ends 
of pencils to draw pictures on the paper. 
When finished carefully lift the paper 
and see how the texture of the foil and 
the various drawing tools create a unique 
painting. 

Pressed Flower 
Hangings 

Whether spring or fall start with a 
field trip to an area with lots of natural 
vegetation and scout for small colorful 
and interestingly shaped wildflowers.* 
Allow them to dry completely for sev- 
eral days (thin, delicate flowers dry 
more quickly.). Cut clear Con-Tact 
paper into oval shapes, making sure it’s 
large enough to hold a flower arrange- 
ment. Arrange dried flowers in a pat- 
tern on the sticky side of the paper, 
leaving some space around the edges. 
Place another piece of Con-Tact paper 
on top and cut to match the first oval. 
Flowers are now pressed in the center. 
Use a spoon to smooth out the bubbles 
or have a leader 
prick bubbles 
with a small ra- 
zor. Sew the 
edges with a 
needle and em- 
broidery thread 
using a ’’blanket 
stitich.” Create a 
loop at the top 
and hang in a 
window, tffc 
* Observe rules for picking wildflowers. 
Only pick flowers where there are at least 
2 left on the plant or several individual 
flowers are left for others to enjoy. Be sure 
you have permission to pick the flowers! 



Cool Collections 

Encourage the school-agers to start a 
collection and make it fun. They can 
collect coins, keys, leaves, postcards, 
buttons, menus, cartoons, autographs, 
rocks, toy banks, calendars, greeting 
cards, and more. 

Coach them on how to organize their 
collection and some creative ways to 
display them such as in photo albums. 
Survey your parents to discover their 
collections and ask them to be a guest 
speaker. Encourage kids to research 
their collections, perhaps with a field 
trip to the local library. <&> 
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Children who share 
an interest in collect- 
ing the same items 
such as stamps , coins , 
or baseball cards , may 
want to form a club. 
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Calling All 
Volunteers 

The third week of April is National 
Volunteer Week. Learning to give to 
others is valuable for all children. Start 
your volunteering plans at the begin- 
ning of the month. Challenge your kids 
to find ways to volunteer at home, at 
school and in the community. Help 
them brainstorm how kids can make a 
difference in each of these areas. Ex- 
amples would be organizing and label- 
ing the pantry at home, a recycling 
program at school, or video penpals 
with a local senior center. Most of all, 
make it fun so the school-agers will 
form a lifelong habit. ete> 



Byline... 

This month's Activities and Curricu- 
lum Corner pages were written by 
Suellen Nelles of Fairbanks, AK. 

35 Activity Ideas 

The minimum number of Activity 
Ideas in this issue is 35. 
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CURRICULUM CORNER 



Monday 



Tuesday 



Wednesday 



Thursday 



Friday 



DAY BY DAY 1 


April 1 - 

Apr// Fools Day! A 
day for foolish fun. 
Let the kids sur- 
prise staff with a 
party. 


April 2 - 

International 
Children’s Book 
Day. Ask an oral 
storyteller from an- 
other country to 
share tales with the 
group. 


National Garden 
Month - Plant seeds 
and watch them 
grow. Carefully 
break open raw eggs 
and use decorated 
half shells to hold a 
mini-garden. 


April 22 -Earth Day. 
Started in 1970, this 
day celebrates pre- 
serving our planet. 
For activity ideas 
check out 50 Simple 
Things Kids Can Do 
to Save the Earth. 


April 25 -Arbor Day. 
Created to encourage 
planting trees and un- 
derstanding their im- 
portance to our ecol- 
ogy. Offer to mulch 
around young trees in 
the neighborhood. 




CentrcdAmerican Worry 


Egyptian Paper 


Chinese Good Luck 


NativeAmericanSponge 


Japanese Folding 




Doll- Use clothespin for 


Beads - Roll inch 


Dragon - Paper towel 


Painting- Stick paper 


Screen- Fold heavy pa- 


M 

HQ 


the body; halved popsicle 


long magazine strips 


roll for body; egg car- 


cutouts of canoes, ani- 


per in a fan fold. Cut 




sticks for arms. Wrap col- 


around a pencil and 


tons for feet and 


mals, and teepees on 


holes in top of each fold 


Bo 


orful yam around 


glue end. Thread 


humped back. Tin foil 


paper. Sponge paint in 


and tape a photo in 




allbuthandsand 


through yam for ere- 


for tail. Slit end of roll 


rust and orange shades 


opening. Decorate with 




headDrawface 
andaddhair. J||| 


ative jewelry. 


for mouth. Paint bright 
colors.i^nfT 


over the paper. Re- 
move cutouts. 


flower 
designs. m/J 


ft 




Number Fun— Object: 


Magazine Scavenger 


Mini Hoops — Roll a 


Show Your Colors — 


Tissue Paper Roses— 




Be the person to say 


Hunt- List items in 


wad of tin foil into a 


Shout out any color, 


Push pipe cleaner 


< 

W 


"20." With a partner, 


magazines such as a 


ball. Use plastic cups 


like "purple." Have 


through squares of col- 




each person in turn 


car, famous person, a 


as the hoops. Have 


kids lists things that 


ored tissue 


paper. 




stategically says one 


house, etc. Have kids 


partners toss the ball 


have that color in 


Scrunch up paper like 


u 


or two numbers; e.g. 


hunt through maga- 


back and forth, using 


them. Compare lists 


petals and twist top of 


p 

O' 


if child A says 1, 2, 


zines to circle or cut 


the cup to throw and 


and cross off those 


pipe cleaner into a loop 




child B says 3 or 3, 4. 


out requested items. 


catch. 


that everyone listed' 


to look like the stamen. 




Gather enough jump- 


Jump with a friend 


Add rhythmic music 


Group Games - Us- 


For the latest tricks 


o 


ing ropes for indi- 


side-by-side, each 


or chants to your 


ing one long rope, 


and rhymes, try the 


^"3 


vidualjumping (mea- 


holding the rope in 


jumping: “One 


challenge a group to 


book Red Hot Pep- 


NN 

o 


sured to armpits when 


the outer hand. 


whale, two whales, 


run through without 


pers by Bob and 


CLh 


standing on rope), 


What about three? 


three whales, four. 


missing a beat. Re- 


Diane Boardman. 


£ 

& 


and longer ropes for 
tricks and multiple 
jumping. 




One orca, two pods, 
three calves, more!” 
Make up your own. 


start the count with 
each miss. Try to 
beat your record. 
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Sand Cactus - Layer 


Seed Mosaic - Pro- 


Leaf Stained Glass — 


Wildflower Stationery- 


Apple Birdfeeders - 


H 


colored sand in a 


vide a colorful vari- 


Make a pattern of 


Place pressed wild- 


Hollow apple from 


2 


small glass jar, add- 


ety of seeds. Kids 


leaves on wax paper 


flowers in a pattern on 


the top and fill with 


u 


ing a potted cactus 


can glue the seeds 


with crayon shavings. 


construction paper 


bird seed. Push some 


g 


about 1/3 to the top. 


in abstract designs 


Top with another 


note cards. Carefully 


seeds into the outside 


& 


Continue adding 


on paper or draw 


piece of wax paper 


glue each piece one at 


to make a face. Tie 


H 


sand layers around 


geometric designs 


and iron together on a 


a time, using a paint 


string on three sides 


Z 


cactus. 


to add seeds to. 


low setting. 


brush. Color in details. 


and hang from a tree. 


H 


Yarn reliefs: Punch 


Box Sculptures: Ar- 


Printing Pads: Layer 


Plastic Straw Cre- 


Bark Rubbing: 


C* 


a dotted outline de- 


range small boxes like 


paper towels on a rect- 


ations: Pinch the 


Tape construction 


u 


sign in a cardboard 


cereal or pasta boxes 


angular plastic dish. 


end of one straw and 


paper to a tree and 


PING 

ART 


square and sew col- 


inside a large cardboard 


Dampen withwaterand 


fit it in another. Con- 


firmly rub with the 


ored yam into the pat- 


box. Glue or staple into 


saturate with one color 


nect several and start 


flat side of a crayon. 


n 


tern. Layer the yam 


place. Add other props 


of tempera paint. Cut 


bending. Add yarn 


Try out several trees 


w 

33 

in 


for more texture. Paint 
for finishing touches. 

A \TATro _ nA n 


tocreatea space station 
or other scene. 


sponges into shapes for 
dipping and painting. 


or raffia for effect. 


and compare. 
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Clinton Wants $600 
Million for 21st 



Century Program 

Caregivers Urged to 
Contact Representatives 

In early January and at his State of the 
Union Address on January 19, President 
Clinton announced that he will be includ- 
ing $600 million in his FY2000 budget 
for the 21st Century Community Learn- 
ing Centers program, an after school ini- 
tiative for keeping school buildings open 
after school hours for tutoring and en- 
richment programs. The $600 million is 
part of a total $2 billion package that has 
been designated for school-age care over 
a five year period. 

What Clinton wants to include and 
what Congress actually passes are two 
different things and it remains to be seen 
whether any of the school-age measures 
will be funded. However, school-age 
caregivers can play a role in encouraging 
their local legislators to fund school-age 
care through calls, letters, and program 
visits. 

The Children’s Defense Fund (CDF) 
Child Care Now! campaign has some 
tips on how to gain support from your 
state senators and representatives. 

A posting from CDF to the SAC-L list 
states that “It is important that your sena- 
tors and representatives hear from you 
and your networks. Call or write to let 
Members of Congress know about the 
critical need for action to increase fund- 
ing for child care and after school activi- 
ties. Members need to know that chil- 
dren, families, and providers in your lo- 
cal community will benefit from a major 
increase in child care and after school 
program funding.” 

The campaign recommends writing, 
calling or emailing your representatives. 
To email you can go to the CDF website 
at www.childrensdefense.org/takeaction 
to send an email from there, or you can go 
directly to the congressional website at 
www.congress.org, where you can lo- 
cate your state and district representa- 
tives and send emails to them directly, 
caveat about emailing however. 



Although quicker and more efficient on 
our end, with all of the crises in Washing- 
ton these days it has been reported that 
senators and representatives are getting 
many thousands of emails every day. 
This may be a case where a phone call or 
mailed letter will work better. 

CDF also recommends inviting your 
representatives to your program for a 
visit when they are home on a recess. A 
February recess just passed, but you can 
determine when there will be other re- 
cesses and schedule a possible visit then. 
For tips on hosting such a visit, check out 
Planning a Visit to Child Care Centers 
for Legislators at www.childrens 
defense.org/childcare/cc_cwvisits. 

Actions such as those listed above do 
not have to be limited to the caregiver. 
Pass this information on to all child advo- 
cates you know, including parents, board 
members, school personnel, local busi- 
nesses, etc. Even the children can help 
and this can become a civics lesson as 
well. Children can research who your 
area representatives and senators are, how 
to write to them, then write a group letter 
signed by all the children or individual 
letters, perhaps mailed in a bundle. ete> 



Impeachment 

SAC's Footnote to 
History 

On January 26, 1999 USA Today ran 
the following “ANNIVERSARY 
WATCH” with a photo captioned, “Presi- 
dent Clinton with Vice President Gore 
watching, gives his now-infamous de- 
nial.” The text read, “One year ago 
today, President Clinton looked directly 
into television cameras and declared, “I 
did not have sexual relations with that 
woman Miss Lewinsky. I never told any- 
body to lie, not a single time — never. 
These allegations are false.” 

What few know or remember is that 
those words came at the end of what was 
an announcement about more dollars for 
after school and the President’s support 
of school-age care. From the March 1998 
SAN issue: “Clinton, Vice President 



Gore, Mrs. Clinton, and Secretary of 
Education Richard Riley gathered in the 
Roosevelt room of the White House on 
Jan. 26th, the day before the State of the 
Union address, to announce that the Mott 
Foundation has pledged $55 million to 
‘help ensure that after school programs 
supported by federal funds are of the 
highest quality.'” 

Clinton proposed an additional $1 bil- 
lion for a “national initiative to spark 
private sector and local community ef- 
forts to provide after school care ... to half 
amillion more children. ’’Today, we have 
seen the results with the increases in 
funding for the 2 1 st Century Community 
Learning Center Initiative. And we have 
seen the results — an impeachment trial — 
of that first public statement regarding 
the Lewinsky matter. An unfortunate, 
overshadowing footnote in history for 
the school-age field. efc> 



Summer... 

(Continued from front page ) 

• That there will be special activities for 
each age group... even on rainy days? 

• That, even in the summertime, our staff 
will meet our strict training requirements, 
including knowledge of first aid? 

• That all our staff are 18 or older? 

• AND FINALLY, that the space is LIM- 
ITED so that there isn’t overcrowding? 
[Howkins p. 137] cfo 

Nan Howkins’ Profitable Child Care: 
How to Start & Run a Successful Busi- 
ness (1993) 270 pages is available in 
hardback from: Facts on File, Inc., 460 
Park Avenue South, New York, NY 
10016 800-322-8755 for $33.95 plus 
$2.50 S&H. 



Personal Note 

Bonnie, Rich, Tara & Susie welcomed 
Joel back home November 10th. We 
thank all our SAC colleagues and 
friends for their support. One journey 
has ended and another has begun. <&d 
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Grassroots... 

(Continued from page 2) 

building leadership skills while engag- 
ing in community action-oriented 
project. 

Having a sense of humor also helps. 
We continually evaluate our work to- 
gether, acknowledge that leadership 
takes practice and learn from our mis- 
takes. 

MSAC’s leadership has also grown 
through the organizational support of 
theNational Institute on Out-of-School- 
Time (NIOST). NIOST acts as a non- 
profit incubator until we establish a 
separate non-profit. Senior staff, who 
have a wealth of knowledge and expe- 
rience, support and advise our work. 
Through NIOST’s support, Board 
members have quick access to national 
program and policy resources. As 
Shevaun Keogh-Walker, MS AC Board 
President and Director of Child Care 
Services for Metrowest YMCA in 
Framingham said, “Through MSAC, 
my scope has widened to the state and 
national levels; I am able to understand 
the big picture and connect policy is- 
sues to my direct experience in the 
community which is really rewarding.” 
Lastly, creating partnerships with 
funders is essential to building and sus- 
taining leadership; we have received 
support from the American Business 
Collaboration for Quality Dependent 
Care, The Boston Foundation, the 
Schott Foundation, the Svrluga Foun- 
dation, and The Vision Fund. 

Individually, we are leaders. To- 
gether, we are a powerful voice for 
change, efo 

Jenny Amory is Executive Director 
of the Massachusetts School-Age Coa- 
lition ( MSA C ) and mother of two school- 
age children. MSAC is currently at the 
National Institute on Out-of-School 
Time (NIOST), Center for Research on 
Women, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
MA 02481. Phone 781-283-2518. 
Email: j amory @ we lies ley. edu. 



"Garage Sale” of 
Back Issues! 

Help us clean out our back issues of 
School-Age NOTESl We're moving our 
storage facilities, and still have thou- 
sands of back issues from the years 
1980 through 1995. (Yes, they used to 
be stored in Rich Scofield's garage!) 

Get tons of ideas for summer pro- 
gramming and after school activities 
plus discipline, multicultural ideas, ad- 
ministrative tips and strategies, & more. 
Special Back Issues #1 — At least 
32 issues of our old bimonthly issue (8 
pages 1980-1983; 16pages 1983-1991). 
Guaranteed over 500 pages equaling 
more than 5 years worth of issues. A 
$60 value for only $19.95 plus $3.50 
shipping and handling. 

Special Back Issues #2 — At least 
38 issues of ourcurrentmonthly 8 page 
format. Guaranteed over 300 pages 
equaling more than 3 years worth of 
issues. A $54 value for only $17.95 
plus $3.50 shipping and handling. 

Buy Both and Get a Bonus! 

Buy both sets of back issues and we'll 
throw in a FREE art book, a $15 value ! 
Only $37.90 plus $4.50 shipping and 
handling. 

For credit card orders call 800-410- 
8780. Or mail your check to School- 
Age NOTES at P.O. Box 40205, Nash- 
ville TN 37204-0205. efe> 



Please Don’t Sit on 
the Kids in Print 

By now most of you should have re- 
ceived our Spring 1999 catalog (if not, 
call 800-410-8780 to request). In it we 
said that the classic discipline book Please 
Don't Sit on the Kids was temporarily out 
of print. As luck would have it, as soon as 
we mailed the catalogs, we received the 
books! So regardless of what the catalog 
says you can now order this book, al- 
though the price has increased to $ 1 5 .95/ 
1 4.95 for subscribers plus 3.50 S&H. dfe 



CONFERENCES 



TENNESSEE March 5-6, 1999 

10th Annual TennSACA Conference, Nashville 

Contact: Sandy Yamell, 615-298-5145 

WASHINGTON March 12-13, 1999 
10th Annual SAC Conference, Yakima 
Contact: Melissa Donnelly, 206-461-3602 

INDIANA March 13, 1999 
1 1th Annual IASACC Conference, Indianapolis 
Contact: Linda Arejuela, 317-283-3817 

WISCONSIN March 19-20, 1999 
WISXCA State Conference, Madison 
Contact: Dawn Alioto, 608-835-9808 

PENNSYLVANIA March 27. 1999 
PENN SACCA Annual Conference, Scranton 
Contact: Diane Barber, 610-617-4550 

NSACA April 15-17, 1999 
1 1th Annual National School-Age Care Alliance 
Conference, San Antonio, Contact: 617-298-5012 

DO WE HAVE YOUR 
SAC CONFERENCE DATES? 
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SEND TO: P.O. Box 40205 • Nashville, TN 37204 • 615-242-8464 
Yes, sign me up for: O New Subscription O Renewal 

O 1 year $24.95 I O Canada $27.95 U.S. Funds I □ Foreign $29.95 U.S. Funds 
O 2 years $46,951 O 2 years $52.95 U.S. Funds I O 2 years $56.95 U.S. Funds 



Payment (must be included): O Check or money order O VISA 
Card #: Exp. Date: 



O Master Card 



Name 



Program Name 
Address 



City / State / Zip g r p?_ 
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Discount School 
Supply Catalog 

A catalog full of arts and crafts ma- 
terials, toys, music, games, furniture, 
science, language, and math activities, 
plus lots more is available in the Dis- 
count School Supply Catalog. All kinds 
of materials for child care programs 
serving toddlers through older school- 
agers at discounted prices. . _ 

Unique to this catalog are hints and 
activity ideas scattered throughout the 
catalog using materials from the cata- 
log. The catalog we received that was 
part of a mailing to NAEYC members 
also included a 4 page insert with more 
activity ideas. 

To request a catalog call Discount 
School Supply's toll free number at 
800-627-2829. <**> 
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Children's Disability 
Bookshop Catalog 

The Children's Disability Bookshop 
Catalog, a shop-by-mail catalog listing 
hard-to-find titles covering a wide range 
of health topics for children is now on 
the World Wide Web. 

The catalog includes books, videos 
and software about general medical 
topics and an array of topics from aller- 
gies and asthma to autism, cerebral 
palsy, deafness,and many others. Other 
topics include special education, learn- 
ing disabilities, financial aid, as well as 
resource directories. 

To view the catalog on the web go to 
www.pacifier.com/-twinpeak/disability/ 
or to receive the catalog by mail, send 
$5 for postage and handling to: The 
Disability Bookshop, P.O. Box 129, 
Vancouver, WA, 98666. Call;8fl0-637- 
2256 or email twinpeak@pacifier.com 
for more information, eto 



Violence & Drug 
Abuse Prevention 
Catalogs 

*Nimco, Inc. (which stands for Na- 
tional Innovative Media) offers a wide 
variety of materials to aid in character 
building, preventing drug abuse and 
violence, as well as a host of other 
issues plaguing children and teens to- 
day. They have several catalogs; the 
ones we think are most relevant to 
school-age are the Drug Abuse, Vio- 
lence, and Character Building catalog, 
and the Elementary Drug and Vio- 
lence Prevention catalog. Materials 
include books, videos, software, post- 
ers, games, and curriculum. 

To request your free catalog, call 
Nimco at 800-962-6662, ext. 20. 
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Time for “Time-Out” to Retire 

Let “Balance Center” Take Its Place 




S 
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by Sue Lawyer-Tarr 
If time-out could talk, he’d say: “I’ve 
been misused and abused and accumu- 
lated too much emotional baggage 
through the years. I need to be re- 
placed!” Let’s enter the 21st Century 
with “Balance Centers.” A Balance 
Center is a quiet space away from the 
maddening crowd and heat of action, 
where tired, angry, sad or aggressive 
children may go to regroup, recoup, 
recenter, and regain their balance. En- 
try into the Balance Center requires 3 
deep long exaggerated breaths that 
immediately help a child center and re- 
focus. This helps a child let go of what 
he’s been resisting feeling so he can be 
"present" and attend to solutions. Once 
inside a child will find soft pillows or 
bean bag chairs and a box full of items 
to help him regain his composure. 

Most important when a child first 
enters the Balance Center, kind, quiet 
words are spoken by a staff person 
about what might be of help to the child 
in regaining his balance. “Johnny, when 
I’m angry or upset, it helps me to draw 
what I’m feeling or just make funny 
faces into my mirror for a few minutes. 
I know if I do anything when I’m that 
angry, I’ll only make a bigger problem. 
This box is full of tools that can be of 
help to you. Why don’t you take a look 
inside and see what you think would 
help you right now.” 

Your center can create a “Balance 
Box” out of an empty copy paper box. 
Children like to collage the box with 
words like kindness, compassion, and 
joy and find or draw pictures that dem- 
nstrate these words. What will chil- 
li find in the box? 



1 . A clipboard with paper, pencils, cray- 
ons; several small journals made from 
recycled paper. 

2. A small heavy plastic glove filled 
with fine sand to feel and squeeze. 

3. A Koosh ball, a stress squeeze ball, a 
few Toobers and Zots, and a Slinky. 

4. A quarter size ball of beeswax to 
warm in the hand to shape and reshape. 

5. An unbreakable mirror for making 
faces and looking deep inside them- 
selves. 

6. A small cassette headset with cas- 
settes of ocean, wind, or forest sounds, 
or Indian flutes. 

7. Several short, easy-to-read books 
about handling our ups and downs and 
disagreements. 

8. A laminated picture of 30 faces ex- 
pressing all sorts of feelings, with a 
word expressing the emotion to help a 
child identify his or her own feelings. 
What a child can’t speak she acts out. 

9. Several different types of conflict 
resolution Q & A forms for a child to 
choose from. 

10. A cassette recorder and blank tape 
for children to use while discussing 
solutions to conflicts with one another. 
The focus is on "feeling” talk to de- 
velop empathy and solutions to prob- 
lems. Staff encourage children to make 
eye contact with one another and dis- 
cuss “what will work,” and “help in- 
stead of hurt.” 

11. A kaleidoscope to look through. 
Concentric patterns help balance the 
brain ’ s right and left hemispheres. Also, 
mandala ink drawings, concentric pat- 
terns for children, are very centering 
and calming. 

( Continued on page 3 ) 
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MOST Findings 

How can communities produc- 
tively engage young people in 
meaningful activities the hours 
they are not in school? 

That question is the introductory sen- 
tence to the forward of the Executive 
Summary of a report on the MOST 
Initiative (Making the Most of Out-of- 
School Time). The "Interim Findings 
From an Evaluation Conducted by 
Chapin Hall Center for Children at the 
University of Chicago" begins to out- 
line answers to the question about "com- 
munities productively engaging young 
people in meaninful activities." 

The following are excerpts from the 
report detailing the initiative and "in- 
terim findings." 

"Since 1993, the DeWitt Wallace- 
readers Digest Fund has invested $9.7 
million in Making the Most of Out-of- 
School Time (MOST), an initiative to 
improve the quality and quantity of 
before-and-after-school programs for 
5- to 15-year-olds in low-income com- 
munities, specifically in Boston, Chi- 
cago and Seattle. The initiative is de- 
signed to develop models of school- 
age child care systems in these commu- 
nities, increase opportunities for pro- 
fessional development for providers of 
out-of-school care and increase public 
awareness of school-age care needs. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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MOST... 

(Continued from front page) 

"The Fund made an initial grant in 
1993 to the National Institute on Out- 
of-School Time at the Wellesley Col- 
lege Center for Research on Women to 
manage the initiative and provide tech- 
nical assistance to participating sites. 



The Government Accounting 
Office predicts that, by the 
year 2002, the current supply 
of available [after school] 
programs will meet only one- 
quarter of the need in many 
urban areas. 



In 1995, foundations in each of the 
MOST cities received implementation 
grants of $ 1 .2 million each . These grants 
were followed a year later by $200,000 
grants to improve child care facilities. 
In October 1998, the Fund’s board 
awarded an additional $3.3 million in 
grants to extend and strengthen the 
work in the MOST cities and to dis- 
seminate early lessons. 

"A separate grant was made to the 
National School-Age Care Alliance 
(NS AC A) to develop national standards 
for high-quality care and create an as- 
sessment tool to help improve school- 
age care programs. 

"From an evaluation of the initiative, 
the three cities, assisted by Wellesley's 
National Institute on Out-of-School 
Time, have been making progress in 
their efforts to improve the quantity 
and quality of before-and-after school 
programs for 5- to 14-year-olds, espe- 
cially for families in low-income com- 
munities where there is often a dearth 
of such programs. 

"These initial and promising find- 
ings come at an important time. Vari- 
ous issues-ranging from changes in 
welfare laws, to education reform, to a 
recognition that unsupervised out-of- 
school time puts many youngsters at 



risk of becoming invovled in danger- 
ous activities such as drugs, violence 
and sex-have brought long overdue 
national attention to the need to make 
high-quality, affordable programs avail- 
able to more American families. 

"At the same time, demand for out- 
of-school time programs already ex- 
ceeds the available supply and is ex- 
pected to grow even more over the next 
few years. The Government Account- 
ing Office predicts that, by the year 
2002, the current supply of available 
programs will meet only one-quarter of 
the need in many urban areas. Already 
about five million children from a vari- 
ety of income groups spend some time 
every week without adult supervision. 
Barriers such as cost, transportation 
difficulties and safety issues often put 
programs that do exist out of reach for 
many families. 

"This new awareness of the problem, 
combined with a desire to fix it, makes 
the lessons being learned in the MOST 
communities valuable to policymakers 
and others involved in efforts to craft 
solutions. 

"Several early lessons are emerging 
from the eval uation and the Fund’s work 
with the three MOST communities: 

> To successfully address the related 
needs of program quality and availabil- 
ity, communities must focus on the 
development of a system that com-* 
prises three elements: 

• providers that offer direct services 
to children and their families; 

• intermediary organizations (such 
as child care resource and referral agen- 
cies, child care advocacy groups, col- 
leges and universities) that provide in- 
formation to parents looking for appro- 
priate programs, training and technical 
assistance to improve the quality of 
programs offered, and professional 
development opportunities for staff who 
work with children; and 

• city and state agencies that prov ide 
funding, licensing and regulatory over- 
sight. 

> Improving the quality of school-age 
care programs is a long-term process. It 



requires sufficient resources to be sure, 
but also technical assistance from out- 
side the program, adequate and stable 
staff support, andparental involvement. 
>* Public sector funding is a major 
source of support for school-age care, 
and is especially critical for families in 
low-income communities who may oth- 
erwise be unable to afford it. Private 
funding can also play a part, either as a 
lever to encourage public agencies to 
put more dollars into school-age care 
or to support improvement in program 
quality. 

>• Diverse partnerships that bring to- 
gether schools, community-based or- 
ganizations, cultural institutions, park 
districts and the private sector help 
communities see possibilities that oth- 
erwise might be overlooked and en- 
courage new thinking about ways to 
share physical resources, increase op- 
portunities to develop the skills of child 
care professionals and open new av- 
enues for additional funding." 

To obtain a copy of the MOST Execu- 1 
tive Summary: Interim Findings From 
an Evaluation Conducted by Chapin 
Hall Center for Children at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, call the NIOST office 
at 781-283-2547. 
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CON F L ICT RESOLUTION 






Balance Centers... 

( Continued from front page) 

12. Stories and poems about how oth- 
ers resolve conflicts and face difficult 
emotions. 

13. The Warm Fuzzy Tale , by Claude 
Steiner (based on Transactional Analy- 
sis). Children love this book and relate 
well to its principles of warm fuzzies 
and cold pricklies. (Create your own 
warm fuzzies out of velvety pompom 
balls; sweet gum tree balls make great 
cold pricklies.) 

14. A laminated 5x7 card that says, 
“Pray for God’s Help and Guidance.” 

If a child is not willing to participate 
in the Balance Center to help himself/ 
herself self-correct when his/her ac- 
tions are dangerous or very disruptive, 
a meeting with the child and his/her 
parents needs to be held. Remember 
that democracy is not anarchy, and 
freedom is not license. When a child is 
being a tyrant, (playing I win, you lose), 
an adult speaking with authority and 
setting boundaries, limits and conse- 
quences is very clearly called for. Staff 
who are permissive, ignore inappropri- 
ate behavior and avoid conflict, are, by 
default, teaching children to dominate, 
manipulate and control instead of look- 
ing for win/win solutions. At the begin- 
ning of the family conference, ask 
Johnny to explain why this meeting has 
been called. This provides valuable in- 
formation for staff as to how the child 
views the problem and insight into how 
Johnny interacts with his parents and 
his family with him. After the child has 
completed describing the problem you 
are trying to solve, staff can then fill in 
any important facts that may have been 
omitted. Parents are then asked to sup- 
port their child in making any neces- 
sary corrections. The actions the child 
needs to take need to be spoken very 
clearly by staff. Again, our focus is 
always on solutions and win/win out- 
comes. Staff ask Johnny what inappro- 
priate actions he will commit to change, 
and what support he may need from us 
O 



to do this. We ask Johnny to state in his 
own words, the actions he thinks will 
solve this problem. If a child’s aggres- 
sive or tyrannical behavior continues, 
staff will need to look at whether the 
other children’s safety and well-being 
is being compromised by allowing this 
child to continue in the program. Refer- 
ring parents to a guidance counselor for 
help may be the next step to take. These 
actions are usually all that is required to 
help a child self-correct without being 
dismissed from the program. 

What we now can say is, ’’Good-bye 
’time-out!’ Although you may have 
started out with good intentions, you 
have become quite a dictator." Balance 
Centers are an effective way of em- 
poweringchildreninademocracy.They 
are what we want for the year 2000 dfe! 

(For a more detailed list of the con- 
tents, books and poems recommended 
for the Balance Box, and where to find 
them, send $1 .00 and a self-addressed, 
stamped legal size envelope to Sue 
Lawyer-Tarr, 2514 S. Norfolk, Tulsa 
OK 74114, 918-742-2622.) 

Sue Lawyer-Tarr is a national school- 
age consultant and workshop leader and 
author. She opened her after school pro- 
gram “The Clubhouse After School Caring 
and Sharing ” in 1977 and has received 
local and national recognition for the 
program's excellence. She has authored 
two books , How to Work with School-Age 
Children and Love Them and School-Age 
Child Care Professional Training: A Work- 
book for Teaching Staff. 




Copyright 1997 Sue Tarr 

One of the handouts included in the Balance Box 



Helping Children 
Deal with Violence 
in the News 

School-age caregivers, as well as teach- 
ers and parents, have faced the issue of 
how violence in the media impact 
children's lives. It’s one thing to try to 
curb the violence children are exposed to 
on television shows and cartoons, but 
what about when children watch televi- 
sion news, which brings real violence 
into their homes on a nightly basis? 

Diane Levin, in her book Remote Con- 
trol Childhood? Combating the Hazards 
of Media Culture , offers the following: 

• Let children know it is okay to raise 
[violence] issues with you. Older chil- 
dren often benefit from a regular time 
built into the school week when they can 
raise and talk about these issues. 

• When working on these issues with 
children, try to find out as much as you 
can about what each child knows or is 
struggling to understand. Then base your 
responses on what you find out. 

•When children hear something scary or 
disturbing, they sometimes relate it to 
themselves and start to worry about their 
own safety. Reassure children abouttheir 
safety-for instance, say, "That can’t hap- 
pen to you because your parents al- 
ways 

• Answer questions and clear up miscon- 
ceptions but do not try to give children all 
the information available about a news 
story. ...Follow the child’s lead, giving 
small pieces of information at a time and 
seeing how the child responds, before 
deciding what to say next. 

• Look for opportunities to help children 
leam alternatives to violence they hear 
about on the news. One way is to point to 
examples from the children's own expe- 
rience. 

• Recognize and support children's ef- 
forts to work out what they have heard 
through their play, drawing, and other 
activities. 

• Keep parents informed about your 
efforts. . .Help parents figure out ways to 
limit the amount of real-world violence 
their children see in the media. ete> 

For more information about the book 
these tips are from, see page 8. 
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Sandpaper 
Flowers 

Bring "May flowers" inside 
your SAC program with 
these: 

You will need: sandpaper, crayons, 
newspapers, warm iron (staff super- 
vised), white paper. 

Draw a flower design on the sandpa- 
per. Press down firmly when you color. 
Simple designs work well. Cover iron 
working surface with newspaper. Lay 
the sandpaper face up on the newspa- 
per. Place a piece of white paper over 
the sandpaper. Carefully hold the paper 
(or tape) in place and gently iron the 
entire picture until you see the colors 
coming through. Lift the paper off and 
let cool completely. You can reuse the 
sandpaper for duplicate prints by recol- 
oring over the same design. Turn the 
paper over and see the wonderful flow- 
ers. Glue a green stem and leaves or cut 
the flower out carefully and glue to 
another piece of paper. ete> 





Yarn Dolls 

You will need: yarn, 
sturdy book about 6-8" tall, 
seven pieces of yam (same 
color as doll) about 6" long. 

1. ) Wrap the yam around the book 75 
times. 

2. ) Tie a piece of yam through top loop. 

3. ) Slip yam off and cut bottom loop. 

4. )Tie apiece of yam around the "neck" 
position to form a round head. 

5. ) Divide the loose pieces of yam into 
four equal parts. Tie yarn around 
"wrists" of the two outermost sections 
to form arms. Trim the ends for hands. 

6. ) Combine two remaining sections 
and tie yam around the "waist" to form 
a body. 

7. ) Divide the bottom half of yam, 
below the waist and tie at the "ankles" 
to form legs. 

8. ) Dress the dolls, glue eyes and other 
facial features on them, or leave them 



Octupi 




Foil Art 

In Iran many artists create master- 
pieces by embossing pictures and de- 
signs on foil. Using the end of a craft 
stick, gently draw a picture on a piece 
of foil. Draw a square or rectangle 
around the picture and gently cut the 
square out. T urn the picture over so that 
the raised side of the foil is facing up 
and gently glue the picture to a piece of 
posterboard or cardboard. Be very care- 
ful as you glue not to push on any of the 
embossed drawing, efo 



Leap Frog Races 

Divide children into teams of 6. Chil- 
dren line up at one end of the playing 
space in leap frog positions. The child 
at the back of the line begins the leap 
across players. The first team to "leap” 
their way across the floor wins. 



If the school-agers enjoy making the 
yam dolls, they may want to try making 
a yam octupus. Follow the above steps 
1-4. Instead of dividing the remaining 
yam into four equal parts, divide into 
eight equal parts. Have a friend hold the 
head andbraideach "leg" ofthe octupus. 
Tie a piece of yam at the bottom of 
each braid. 

Mother's Day 
"Gifts in a Jar" 

Use your favorite recipe to make 
jam, jelly, apple butter, chutney, salsa, 
whatever, and fill baby food jars. Cut a 
square of colorful fabric with pinking 
shears and put over the lid. Secure in 
place with a rubber band. Tie a gift tag 
with a message around the rubber band 
with a piece of ribbon, yam or jute. 
OR Make the following using quart 
size canning jars or any large jars from 
mayonnaise or peanut butter (plastic 
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jars might be best): Mix together 2 1/2 
cups flour, 1 tsp. baking soda and 1 tsp. 
baking powder and pour 1/2 into the 
bottom of the jar. Shake slightly to 
level. Add 1/4 C. white sugar next, 
level. Pack 1/2 C. brown sugar on top. 
Add 2 C. chocolate chips. Pack 1/2 C. 
brown sugar on top, being careful not to 
mix. Add 1/4 cup white sugar and the 
rest of the flour mixture. You may also 
want to layer in chopped nuts, oatmeal, 
or M&Ms. Be creative with your lay- 
ers. Place the lid on the jar and cover 
with a fabric square. Tie with ribbon or 
yam and a tag containing the following 
instructions: "In a bowl mix 1 cup but- 
ter, 2 eggs and 1 teaspoon vanilla. Blend 
well. Add mixture from jar. Mix well. 
Drop by spoonfuls onto an ungreased 
cookie sheet and bake for 8-10 minutes 
at 375°.” efo 

Giant Board Games 

Shawn Lewis-Hodges from the CLUB in 
Mason , OH shared this idea with a group of 
SAC providers at a recent conference : 

Create life-size board games like 
Sorry! First enlarge the board game to 
life size by making the playing squares 
out of construction paper, with each 
square big enough for a child to stand 
in. Make the dice from a square box 
with the sides taped together. Cover 
with contact paper. Glue colored dots 
to represent the numbers 1 through 6 on 
the sides of the die. To play Sorry! you 
need four teams of 5-6 players (adjust 
number of teams and players depend- 
ing on the size of the group). Four 
players on each team are the "markers" 
and are moved by others on the team 
when it’s their turn to roll the dice. 

Let children brainstorm about other 
games to make life-size. <&> 

Byline... 

This month's Activities and Curricu- 
lum Corner pages were written by 
Alycia Orcena of Marion, Ohio. 

37 Activity Ideas 

The minimum number of Activity 

Ideas in this issue is 37. 
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MAY CURRICULUM CORNER 
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Tuesday 



Wednesday 



Thursday 
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Cinco de Mayo is 
May 5. Celebrate by 
having a fiesta. Play 
mariachi music, have 
nachos for a snack, 
and dance, g? @ 




The second Sunday 
in May is Mother's 
Day. Make cards for 
the women role 
models in your life 
to go with the 
Mother's Day Gift 
Jars on p. 4. 



May 20- birthday of 
Dolly Madison, wife 
of President James 
Madison. She began 
the Easter egg rolling 
tradition at the White 
House. Roll plastic 
eggs with your nose. 



May 22 begins the 
frog jumping contest 
in California. More 
than 3000 frogs com- 
pete. Play leap frog 
around the program. 
Have Leap Frog 
races, (see p. 4) 



May 3 1 - birthday of 
Mel Blanc, famous 
as the voice of Bugs 
Bunny, Porky Pig, 
and other cartoons. 
Try using your voice 
to sound like a car, a 
rusty hinge, etc. 
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May 1 is Mother 
Goose Day. Celebrate 
all week long. Start by 
seeing how many 
Mother Goose rhymes 
the school-agersknow 
from memory or read 
some. 



Create finger plays 
for the nursery 
rhymes. Try "Little 
Miss Muffet." 
Don't forget to use 
wiggly fingers for 
the spider. 



Divide the children 
into groups and as- 
sign each of them a 
nursery rhyme to act 
out in pantomime. 
See if the others can 
guess what they're 
doing. 



Create a mural with 
all of the nursery 
rhyme characters that 
you have read about. 
Tie the scenes to- 
gether with fields of 
sheep, a babbling 
brook and haystacks. 



Create puppets for 
each nursery rhyme. 
Make a stage with a 
backdrop that best 
fits each rhyme. 
Have a puppet show 
for parents. 
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The first week in 
May is Be Kind to 
Animals Week. Have 
children bring in 
photos of their pets 
or favorite animals. 



Use magazines to cut 
out pictures of ani- 
mals and create a col- 
lage or mural. Write 
poems that describe 
the animals in the 
collage. 



Many animal shelters 
need help with food 
to give the animals 
they house. Have a 
serv ice project of col - 
lecting pet food for 
dogs and cats and de- 
liver to the shelter. 



T ake care of the wild- 
life in your area. Put 
birdseed and water 
out for birds (they 
love a good birdbath 
in the spring!) Put out 
ears of com for squir- 
rels. 



Each child draws a 
picture of an animal. 
Look up information 
about that animal in 
the encyclopedia and 
list facts on the pic- 
ture. Are any of the 
animals endangered? 
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The third week in 
May is National 
Police Week. Visit 
the library to find 
children's literature 
about policemen 
and law enforce- 
ment. 



Invite a local po- 
lice office to the 
program to give 
safety tips to the 
children for bike 
riding, walking to 
school, and when 
around strangers. 



Send a "thank you" 
card to the visiting 
police officer OR 
send a "Happy Na- 
tional Police Week - 
thank you for taking 
care of us" card. 



Role play with the 
children about situa- 
tions like: lost in the 
mall, approached by 
a stranger, finding a 
wallet with money. 
Think of other sce- 
narios. 



Have children cre- 
ate a safety plan for 
your program. Issue 
"tickets" to those 
who run or disobey 
the safety rules. 
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The third week of May 
is also National Trans- 
portation Week. List 
all the ways people 
travel. Include walk- 
ing, by camel, balloon, 
etc. Find pictures to 
represent each mode. 



Let the children bring 
in toys that represent 
different transporta- 
tion modes - cars, 
tractors, boats, 
planes, bicycles, 
horses, etc. Display 
them by category. 



Ask parents and com- 
munity members to 
bring their "big toys" 
to the program. Ask 
fire and police depart- 
ments to bring squad 
cards, fire engines, 
ambulances. 



Use different shaped 
boxes (square, rect- 
angle, round, cylinder, 
etc.) to create trucks, 
busses, ariplanes, 
boats, etc. 



Soap Boats. Using a 
metal spoon carve a 
concave shape into a 
bar of soap. Attach a 
flag or mast with a 
toothpick and set 
your boats to sail in 
the sink or tub. 
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On May 6, 1929, 
the Academy of 
Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences 
awarded the first 
Academy Awards. 
Have an Academy 
Award party. 



Have children list 
their favorite movies, 
actors, TV shows, 
songs from movies, 
etc. Create a voting 
sheet and have each 
child vote for their 
favorite. 



Make "award" stat- 
ues from small plas- 
tic pop bottles cov- 
ered with masking 
tape, construction 
paper, and painted 
gold (or any color). 



Using scraps of fab- 
ric or dress up clothes, 
make "fancy" party 
dresses and tuxedos 
for the children. Serve 
snack while wearing 
fancy dress. 



Have some children 
read the winners of the 
awards and have other 
children "receive" the 
awards. Let the kids 
ham it up, including 
giving emotional 
speeches. 
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Washington Notes 

by Charles Pekow 

Charles Pekow is editor of “ Day 
Care U.S.A.” This report was written 
exclusively for SAN readers. 

SAC $ Seem Permanent 

Count on the annual $19.1 million 
setaside in the Child Care & Develop- 
ment Block Grant (CCDBG) to become 
permanent. The $19.1 million is for 
school-age care and resource and referral 
and historically goes back to the mid- 
1980s and the old Dependent Care Block 
Grant. This money funds, among other 
things, training conferences and resources 
on school-age care. The Administration 
for Children & Families (ACF) included 
it in its proposed FY2000 budget, figur- 
ing it will become a fixture. 

“We’ve learned our lesson on that one,” 
says ACF spokesperson Michael Kharfen. 

Beyond that, ACF’s FY2000 budget 
includes another $1 billion for the 
CCDBG discretionary fund, available as 
usual on the last day of the fiscal year. It 
also proposes an additional $173 million 
earmarked exclusively for quality im- 
provement and another $10 million for 
research. Another $4,122 billion would 
go for the mandatory part of CCDBG. 

The Community Services Block Grant, 
newly available for school-age programs, 
would get level funding at $500 million. 

Education Department 
Big on After School 

Never before has the Dept, of Educa- 
tion (DoE) seen such demand. Its 21st 
Century Community Learning Centers 
for after school programs awards compe- 
tition attracted more applicants than any 
program in department history. Schools 
swamped DoE with 1,065 applicants re- 
questing more than $540 million in 1998, 
the program’s first year, when DoE could 
give only $40 million. So DoE proposes 
to triple funding from $200 million to 
$600 m i lhon for the program ’ s third year. 
The request will support about 6,000 
centers. 

Also at DoE, Safety & Drug Free 
Schools would get: $59 1 million, up from 
$25 million. Thebulk, $439million, goes 
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for State Grants for drug and violence 
prevention. Under the proposal, states 
would have to offer 30% of the funds 
competitively to local school districts 



[The] 21st Century Community 
Learning Centers for after 
school programs awards 
competition attracted more 
applicants than any program in 
department history. 



based on need and program quality. DoE 
says that historically, states haven’t al- 
ways distributed the funds to communi- 
ties that need them most. DoE would 
spend another $90 million, same as last 
year, on national programs, including 
$60 million for the Safe Schools/Healthy 
Students initiative. 

The new Child Care Access Means 
Parents in School (CAMPUS) program 
wouldget another$5 million, level funded 
for its second year. Colleges and univer- 
sities can use the money to support school- 
age care for students ’ children. DoE plans 
to give funds to about 40 institutions this 
year and continue them but give no new 
awards next year. 

But school-age programs can tap into 
another college-based source. DoE pro- 
poses $1,123 billion for Work-Study, 
enough for an average award of $1,123 
for 1 million students. Schools must spend 
at least 7% on community service jobs 
such as working with children. DoE will 
continue to waive the 25% match re- 
quirement for students working in after 
school literacy programs. 

More of Same from 
Justice Department 

Since Congress didn’t go along in pre- 
vious tries, the administration stopped 
trying to revamp funding for juvenile 
justice. But The Office of Juvenile Jus- 
tice & Delinquency Prevention will still 
provide funding school-age programs can 
use. The proposed budget includes: 

• Part D Gang Free School & Communi- 
ties: $12 million. 
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• Part E State Challenge Activities: $10 
million. 

• Part G Mentoring: $ 1 2 million. 

• Title V Incentive Grants for Local De- 
linquency Prevention: $95 million. 

• Law Enforcement Family Support: $1 .5 
million. 

A Few Other Sources 

Watch for a few other sources of fed- 
eral funds: 

• The Dept, of Housing & Urban Devel- 
opment (HUD) proposes $100 million 
for the Anti-Drug Diversion Program. 
Grantees can provide mentoring programs 
and after school activities. HUD also 
proposes to provide $4,775 billion for the 
Community Development Block Grant, 
a $25 million increase that states can use 
for various services, including funding 
school-age care. 

• Three federal departments are banding 
together to fight shared enemies: vio- 
lence and drug abuse among children. 
And they’re offering about 50 three-year 
grants to develop “Social skills and emo 7 
tional resilience” to keep kids out of such 
trouble. The departments of Justice, Edu- 
cation, and Health & Human Services 
will jointly offer up to $3 million/year to 
urban school districts, $2 million for sub- 
urban districts and $1 million for rural 
and tribal ones. 

After school programs can take part in 
the plans. Partners must include school 
districts, mental health agencies, law 
enforcement, juvenile justice program, 
etc. Applicants must assess the extent of 
local youth violence, drug and alcohol 
abuse, firearms brought to school, sui- 
cide attempts, school suspensions and 
expulsions, juvenile justice placements, 
etc., and the amount of existing local 
services. 

Check with your school district and 
local government about forming a con- 
sortium. Grant applications became avail- 
able March 15. For details see the Feb. 5 
Federal Register at www.ed.gov/offices/ 
OESE/SDFS, or fax on demand 800- 
638-8736. 
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A D MINISTRATIVE NOTES 






Teaching 

Strategies/NIOST 

Collaboration 

The National Institute on Out-of- 
School Time (NIOST) at the Center for 
Research on Women, Wellesley Col- 
lege (NIOST) has formed a partnership 
with Teaching Strategies, Inc. to pro- 
vide specialized training on "Develop- 
ing Competent After-School Staff." 
During this training-of-trainers session, 
participants are provided with a de- 
tailed, step-by-step approach on how to 
use Caring for Children in School-Age 
Programs. These self-study, staff train- 
ing materials are based on the profes- 
sional competency standards developed 
by Teaching Strategies, Inc. and are 
used throughout all branches of the 
military. During the 20 day workshop, 
participants gain not only content 
knowledge but also learn appropriate 
training methods to use during their 
own staff development programs, col- 
lege courses, and workshop presenta- 
tions. 

Currently, the states of Wisconsin 
and Colorado are using the Caring for 
Children in School-Age Programs ma- 
terials to establish state credentialing 
systems. NIOST training is being 
planned for Texas, Idaho, Indiana, and 
Oklahoma. 

To learn more about the training "De- 
veloping Competent After School Staff 
visit the NIOST web site at 
www. wellesley. edu/WCE/CRW/S AC 
or contact Ellen Gannett, Director of 
Training, 781-283-2544, email 
egannett@wellesley.edu. 

Visit Teaching Strategies, Inc., pub- 
lishers of the Caring for Children in 
School-Age Programs materials at their 
website: www.TeachingStrategies.com. 
Note: SAN carries the above refer- 
enced materials in its After School Re- 
source Catalog. 
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Credentialing 

Ellen Gannett, Director of Training 
for the National Institute on Out-of- 
School Time (NIOST) has invited those 
wanting to work on issues around 
credentialing to two meetings in San 
Antonio during the NSACA Confer- 
ence. The first is Wednesday, April 14, 
from 7-9 p.m. and the second is Satur- 
day, April 17 from 3:30-5 p.m. 

The purpose of these meetings is to 
review existing competencies, core 
knowledge, and credentialing systems 
in the field of out-of-school time. The 
group will also deterimine whether a 
Task Force should be establ ished under 
the auspices of NSACA and NIOST to 
examine the viability of a nationally 
recognized credential for school-age 
care providers. If you are interested in 
attending one of these meetings call 
Ellen Gannett at 78 1 -283-2544 for fur- 
ther information on location and con- 
tent. efo 

New Resource for 
Youth Development 

The National Youth Development 
Information Center (NYDIC), a project 
of the National Assembly’s National 
Collaboration for Youth, is the newest 
resource for youth development work- 
ers. NYDIC provides information on: 

• research and evaluations demonstrat- 
ing the value and impact of youth de- 
velopment programs; 

• projects and programs demonstrati ng 
effective practices for working with 
diverse youth populations, including 
gender specific approaches; 

• policies and regulations impacting 
the development of children and youth; 

• foundation and federal funding op- 
portunities for youth development pro- 
grams and agencies; 

• training opportunities for youth de- 
velopment professionals, including 
those related to diversity and inclusive- 
ness; and 

• careers in the field of youth develop- 
ment including philosophy, practice. 



internships, and education. 

The NYDIC website, www.nydic.org, 
is the centerpiece of the Information 
Center, providing an opportunity to 
search the NYDIC Catalog, funding 
and training databases, and other es- 
sential youth development information. 

For more information check out the 
website or email info@nydic.org, or 
call 1-877-693-4248 (toll free). <te> 

Oops! Volume # 
Incorrect 

An alert reader recently pointed out 
to us that we had failed to change the 
volume number on the newslettermast- 
head (front page, top left comer) from 
XVIII( 1 8) to XIX (19) when our new 
publishing year started last September. 
Our issues run from September to Au- 
gust, and since our first issue was pub- 
lished in September 1980, our volume 
numbers also change each September. 
All issues from September 1998 through 
March 1999 read Volume XVIII but 
should be counted as Volume XIX. efo 

"Straws" Book Out 
of Print 

The book Messing Around with 
Drinking Straw Construction , which 
we have carried for several years in the 

After School Programs Catalog, is 

now out of print and is no longer avail- 
able. eto 



SAC CONFERENCES 



NSACA April 15-17, 1999 
1 1th Annual National School-Age Care Alliance 
Conference, San Antonio, Contact: 617-298-5012 

MASS. May 15, 1999 New Listing 
2nd Annual MSAC Conference 
Contact: Jenny Amory, 781-283-2518 

CALIFORNIA Oct.. 1-2, 1 999 New Listing 
6th Annual "Older Kids" Conference, this year 
called National Middle School Conference . San 
Francisco, Contact: CSAC, 415-957-9775 

DO WE HAVE YOUR 
SAC CONFERENCE DATES? 
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NAEYC 

Publications 

To order Diane Levin's book Remote 
Control Childhood? Combating the 
Hazards of Media Culture (see p. 3) or 
to request a catalog of all the publica- 
tions from the National Association 
for the Education of Young Children 
(NAE Y C), call the Resource Sales desk 
at 800-424-2460 ext. 604. The book 
costs $8 and is item #326. 

NASCO School-Age 
Catalog 

The NASCO 1999 School-Age Cata- 
log, featuring products for school-age 
child care programs is now available. 

The 284 page catalog has 34 pages of 
carefully selected materials school-age 
care providers have indicated they want 
and need. The remainder of the catalog 
is NASCO's Learning Fun prod- 
[\1_C. action with over 650 new prod- 
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ucts especially selected for children 
ages 3 to 8. Included are art supplies, 
manipulatives, imaginative play toys, 
puzzles, construction toys, games, and 
teacher resource materials. 

For a free copy of the catalog call 
800-558-9595, or go to their website at 
www.nascofa.com. 

Knowledge 
Unlimited Resource 

Knowledge Unlimited, Inc. has two 
resource catalogs full of materials to 
enhance children's learning in fun, cre- 
ative ways. Resources include books, 
posters, and videos covering a wide 
range of topics, especially addressing 
history and social studies in the U.S. 
that includes all people who have im- 
pacted the country's development. , 

One programming idea may be the 
NewsMatters orNewsCurrents kits that 
offer subscriptions to newsletters and 



videos that allow children to explore 
current events by offering background 
information and discussion ideas. 

To request a catalog call Knowledge 
Unlimited at 800-356-2303 or go to 
theirwebsiteatwww.thekustore.com. 

Adventurobics™ 

Adventurobics™ is a program that 
blends motor development, fitness and 
musical activities. 

Designed for children ages 3-7, the 
program has a set of three audiotapes 
that feature six different musical jour- 
neys into the jungle, ocean, moun- 
tains, city, farm, and a train ride. Chil- 
dren engage in purposeful movements 
while acting out the story. 

The entire set of three audiotapes is 
$29.95. Call 800-530-3675 for more 
information. 

NOTE: SAN has not reviewed these 
tapes. 
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Tackling Staff Turnover: 
Struggles & Strategies 



by Susan O'Connor 



“I've tripled my advertising budget , 
but I still have unfilled positions , and 
little time because I frequently fill in for 
missing staff. ” 



“We have 45 families on our waiting 
list , but we can't find qualified staff to 
expand. ” 



There are no simple solutions to these 
problems, but there is growing consen- 
sus that dramatic steps need to be taken. 
Research shows that quality programs 
require well-trained, compensated and 
consistent staff, and the turnover prob- 
lem is compromising our ability to of- 
fer high quality programs for children. 
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“I worry that staff turnover is having a 
negative impact on the children. 99 

There is a staffing crisis in school- 
age care and out-of-school programs, 
and comments like these can be over- 
heard whenever practitioners gather. 
Annual turnover rates are 30% or more, 
and have doubled since 1977. In com- 
parison, turnover rates are 6-7% for 
teachers and nurses, and 1 1 % for social 
workers and hairdressers. While the 
booming economy and record-low un- 
employment rates create competition 
for workers, that is not the whole story. 

When practitioners were asked what 
is causing high turnover during focus 
groups conducted by the National In- 
stitute on Out-of-School Time 
(NIOST), low wages, part-time hours 
and inadequate benefits, combined with 
lack of support on the job and low job 
status were mentioned as the key rea- 
sons staff are leaving their jobs. 

The Center for the Child Care 
Workforce (CCW), has developed a 
new publication which explores turn- 
over causes, and possible solutions, 
called Taking on Turnover: An Action 
Guide for Child Care Center Teachers 
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Directors. 



What do we need to learn? 

Which causes of turnover can be fixed 
by changes within the program, and 
which causes must be addressed by 
changing systems at the policy level? 
In order to find answers to these ques- 
tions, NIOST is coordinating a project 
in Massachusetts in which programs 
are working to improve recruitment 
and retention practices. Through sup- 
port from the American Business Col- 
laboration for Quality Dependent Care 
(ABC) and Work/Family Directions 
(WFD), eleven programs are receiving 
extensive supports which include a two- 
day training conducted by the CCW, 
technical assistance and fiscal manage- 
ment consultation from local special- 
ists, and grants to help them implement 
the goals which they identify. In addi- 
tion, an Advisory Committee is explor- 
ing what resources and system level 
changes are needed in terms of infor- 
mation, legislation, and funding. Here 
is a sampling of some of the ideas and 
work being done: 

• After School Inc. in South Natick 
offers staff an incentive of $50 for re- 
cruiting a part-time staff person and 
$100 for recruiting a full-time staff 
person. 

; . ( Continued on page 2) 




The school-age care field has been 
watching the past three years as Voy- 
ager, Explore, and Sylvan Learning 
Systems have jockeyed their way into 
running after school programs across 
the country. Some SAC programs that 
have existed for years suddenly have 
had to justify their existence and show 
how they help “raise the educational 
bar” or face replacement by one of 
these upstarts. These three companies 
are the visible “first” of the after- school- 
enrichment-for-profit industry in the 
model of the corporate child care move- 
ment of the 1980s. Now at least one of 
the other for-profit programs that exist 
but have been keeping a low profile 
have announced their presence. 

Nashville-Based ESI “Debuts” 

In what could be called a “coming out 
party” Educational Solutions, Inc. (ESI) 
has made itself known on the after- 
school radar screen. While keeping a 
low profile since its Chief Executive 
Officer and Founder, Margaret Mary 
Wilson of Nashville, first went to Dal- 
las in 1996 to seek schools for her after 
school programs, it finally has shown 
itself on the public radar. 

(Continued on page 2) 




Staff Turnover... 

( Continued from front page) 

• YMCA Central Branch of Boston has 
hired a permanent “floating” site coor- 
dinator who can cover illnesses, vaca- 
tions, or staff openings for this multi- 
site agency. This has helped reduce the 
pressure on both site coordinators and 
the school-age director. 

• The Shed of North Andover found 
that full-time kindergarten staff didn’t 
have enough time for planning and staff 
meetings, while part-time staff needed 
more hours. So the part-time staff is 
providing staff coverage while the kin- 
dergarten staff meet and plan. 

• Several programs want to improve 
benefits, so the advisory committee is 
researching approaches to funding 
health insurance and is also looking at 
cafeteria benefit plans that can be tai- 
lored to the needs of individual staff. 



complimentary copy of the compen- 
dium which will be available in Janu- 
ary 2000. Please send your ideas with 
your address to: Susan O’Connor, Re- 
search Associate, NIOST, Center for 
Research on Women, Wellesley Col- 
lege, 106 Central Street, Wellesley, 
MA, 02481, FAX: 413-283-3657, 
email: soconnor@wellesley.edu. ete> 
Susan O'Connor is a research asso- 
ciate at the National Institute on Out- 
of -School-Time , where she works pri- 
marily on MOST \ a Dewitt-W allace 
Reader's Digest initiative to improve 
the quality and availability of care in 
Boston, Chicago , and Seattle. 

NOTE: To order the book referenced 
in this article, Taking on Turnover: An 
Action Guide for Child Care Center 
Teachers and Directors , call CCW at 
800-U-R- Worthy . The cost of the book 
is $19.95. The organization also has a 
Model Work Standards guide for $10. 

Editor's Note: The National Institute on 
Out-of-School Time (NIOST) contributes a 
column on issues in our field to SAN on 
alternate months. 

Worthy Wage Day 

May 1, 1999 is Worthy Wage Day, 
sponsored by the Center for the Child 
Care Workforce. This year's theme is 
"Coming of Age and Raising the Wage.” 
Worthy Wage Day is a National Day 
of Action to: 

Celebrate victories. The Worthy 
Wage Campaign was initiated to ’’break 
the silence.” That has been accom- 
plished. 

Honor the 21st anniversary of the 
Worthy Wage movement under the 
leadership of the Center for the Child 
Care Workforce. 

Build a base of support to meet the 
challenges ahead. 

>■ Prepare for the next phase of the 
campaign - Legislation for Compensa- 
tion: Winning Worthy Wages! 

To receive a 1999 Action Packet con- 
tact CCW at 1 -800-U-R- Worthy or 
email worthywages@ccw.org. <**> 
(Note: SAN received this information after 
the April issue had gone to press.) 



For Profits... 

(Continued from front page) 

Jack Wallace has been named Chief 
Operating Officer of ESI. The company, 
in a March press article, was character- 
ized as “a provider of elementary-school- 
based after-school care that focuses on 
academics with small-group tutoring.” 
Wallace, previously regional vice presi- 
dent for the Southeastern Region of Bright 
Horizons Family Solutions, described ESI 
to School-Age NOTES as “the marriage 
of a traditional after school program that 
has recreation outside and arts and crafts, 
table games, and theme-based activity 
choices inside with the value-added com- 
ponent of small-group tutoring.” 

ESI has programs in six schools in 
Dallas and two in East Tennessee. It also 
has contracts pending for schools in Mis- 
sissippi and more schools in Texas and 
Tennessee. 

The company press kit describes Edu- 
cational Solutions, Inc. as having “de- 
signed an innovative after school pro- 
gram that emphasizes the individual aca- 
demic needsof students.” ESI’ s manage- 
ment believes that its after school pro- 
grams with individualized academic in- 
struction provide a value-added choice to 
parents, children, and school districts. 
The press release continues, “Every child 
attending ESI receives small group aca- 
demic instruction and is exposed to 
stimulating enrichment activities that 
promote literacy and emphasize the mas- 
tery of basic skills. . . .Children who are in 
(Continued on page 6) 
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What can be done? 

Across the nation people are tackling 
turnover in many creative and exciting 
new ways. Current efforts to reduce 
staff turnover include: 

• Creating more full-time positions by 
adding hours for planning, meeting, 
and coordinating, or by creating 
“blended jobs” through combining af- 
ter-school work with mornings in pub- 
lic schools, or evenings in youth devel- 
opment jobs. 

• Breaking the link between staff com- 
pensation and parent fees through in- 
creased public funding. For example, 
Rhode Island has legislation so that 
state funds can provide 1/3 the cost of 
health insurance, with the provider and 
the practitioner each picking up 1/3. 

• Linking training with increased com- 
pensation, like the T.E.A.C.H. model 
in North Carolina. 

NIOST is creating a compendium of 
ideas like these for managing and re- 
ducing turnover. If you have an idea 
that you think could be helpful, send 
them to us. If your idea is selected for 
the compendium, you will receive a 

ERIC ay 1999 
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DEVELOPMENTAL NO T E S 



Evaluating 
Summer Skills 

The issue of measuring outcomes 
and evaluting the effectiveness of 
school-age programs has come to the 
forefront particularly in light of the 
push for enrichment/academic pro- 
grams. What may get overlooked are 
the non-academic skills learned after 
school and in the summer. The follow- 
ing list can easily be expanded to areas 
such as socialization, communication, 
or particular areas of focus such as mu- 
sic. The list could also be used as a pre- 
test, post-test measure of how your 
summer program affects each child, 
and then use positive results as a mar- 
keting tool to let parents and the com- 
munity know what children “learn” in 
your program. 

This list was originally developed by 
the McNeilly Day Home, one of the 
original “settlement houses” in Nash- 
ville, and now named the McNeilly 
Center for Children. The following is 
the introduction to the article originally 
titled “Skills and Kids” appearing in 
our May/June 1987 issue of SAN: 

Wondering if you are providing de- 
velopmentally appropriate activities? 
Or, have you been concerned about a 
particular child’s skills? Use this check- 
list to evaluate both individual skills 
and the availability of skill-building 
activities in your program. 

Gross Motor Activities 

Jumps rope with ease 

Runs gracefully 

Roller skates (or roller blades) 

Skips with a consistent flow 

Throws a small 4” ball with ease 

Catches a small ball with some 

skill 

Throws a medium 8” ball with 

ease 

Catches medium ball with some 

skill 

Can “bat” to some degree 

Can hop-scotch with some skill 

Has some tumbling skills 

Wrestles on a one to one 



Has a good sense of rhythm 

Enjoys dancing and movement to 

music 

Kicks an 8” ball with some accu- 
racy 

Fine Motor Activities 

Arts 

Painting 

Cutting and gluing 

Collage Making 

Box sculpture 

Sand Casting 

Drawing 

Rubbings 

Printing 

Clay 

Sewing , weaving ; & knitting 

Dye cloth or yam; tie-dying 

Knit a variety of items: scarves, 

doll sweaters, ties, belts, arm 
bands and head bands 

Embroidery stitches 

Pot holders - weaving 

Burlap wall hangers 

Macrame - plant hangers 

God’s eyes 

Hand puppets 

Sew curtains, purses, laundry bags, 

pillows 

Sew and stuff sit-upons 

Patchwork quilts 

Crochet 



Building & Construction 

Putting together a variety of types 

of materials to make a product: 
Kazoos, insect cages, models 
Building with scrap wood: ham- 
mering, sawing, drilling 

Designing & building a project 

Repairing a piece of equipment: 

fence, benches, sandboxes 

Lego materials 

Unit Blocks 

Popsicle sticks 

Tinker toys 

Erector sets 

Soap box cars 



Others 

Billiards 

Ping Pong 



Group Activities 

Playing School 

Going on field trips 

Dramatic play 

Hide-and-go-seek 

Organized clubs of other sports 

Playing table games: Monopoly, 

Checkers, Concentration, 
Battleship, Card Games, Jacks 



Team Sports 

Hockey 

Soccer 

Relay Games 

Baseball 

Football 

Basketball 

Kickball 



Developing Real-Life 
Sk ills 

Collating and other office work 

Setting tables for lunch 

Cleaning up the grounds and build- 
ing 

Cooking 

Sewing to make a profit 

Fundraising projects: bake 

sales, plant sales, craft sales 

Planting a garden 

Assisting with younger children 

Planning special activities with 

staff 

If you use this to evaluate over the 
summer, you may want to put in a 
section on water skills if swimming is a 
large part of your summer program. 

The activities listed here can also 
serve as idea "prompts” if you're still 
looking for "things to do" with school- 
agers in your summer or after school 
program. <*& 
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School-Age News 
Broadcast 

Decide on roles and assignments for 
a school-age news broadcast. Set de- 
signers design the "set" or area where 
the news anchors who read the news 
will sit. Reporters collect newsworthy 
information from others in your school- 
age setting and write a brief report of 
each news item. News anchors read 
the news when they are directed to by 
the News Director. Don’t forget to 
have a marketing staff who plan the 
commercials that appear throughout the 
broadcast. You’ll also need camera 
operators to construct cameras they 
can use during the broadcast. Try using 
a large cereal or soap box with a small 
plastic or paper cup for the lens. It can 
be mounted on a stand and add wheels 
if you can. Produce the news broadcast 
for others in the program. dfe 

Flying 

Betsy Ross is credited 
with sewing the first American flag 
which had only 13 stars and 13 red and 
white stripes to represent the original 
1 3 colonies that joined together to form 
the United States. As states were added, 
additional stars have been added to the 
flag on the Fourth of July after each 
state's admission to the union. 

If you were asked to design the Ameri- 
can flag, what colors would you use? 
What symbols? Use colored construc- 
tion paper and design your own flag. 
On the back write what the symbols 
and colors mean to you and why you 
chose them. <#d 





became the 25th state on June 12, 1836. 
West Virginia became the 35th state on 
June 20, 1863. 

Find the date of your state’s admis- 
sion to the U.S. and plan how you 
would celebrate a centennial, sesqui- 
centenni al , or bicentennial ann i versary 
of that date, efo 

Patently Inventive 

Many inventors have created useful 
products that have made our lives easier. 
For example, Henry Ford completed 
work on his first car in Detroit on June 
4, 1896. He started Ford Motor Com- 
pany on June 16, 1904 and helped 
change how Americans would travel 
for years to come. 

The U.S. Patent Office keeps track of 
inventions that have been created over 
the years. Registering their new prod- 
uct with this office protects the inves- 
tor from someone else using his (or her) 
idea without permission. 

Other new products patented in June: 
June 8, 1869 - Ives McGaffey patented 
the vacuum cleaner. 

June 23, 1846 - Antoine Joseph Sax 
patented the saxophone. 

June 23, 1868 - Christopher Lathem 
Sholes patented the typewriter. 

June 25, 1867 - Lucien Smith patented 
barbed wire. 

Find facts about invention patents in 
addition to these and create a matching 
game by writing the dates, inventors, 
and inventions on separate cards for 
school-agers to match correctly. 



Famous Quotes 



State Birthdays 

Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virigina, 
and Arkansas all celebrate a day in June 
when they became states. Kentucky 
became the 15th state on June 1, 1792, 
and on the same date in 1796, Tennes- 
see became the 16th state. Arkansas 



All of the people listed below have a 
birthday in June. Reproduce the list of 
names and list of quotes on paper for 
school-agers to match the right quote 
with the right person: 

1 . Frank Lloyd Wright (June 8)- an Ameri- 
can architect who had global impact. 

2. Anne Frank (June 12)- a Jewish teen- 
ager who hid in an attic from the Nazis for 
two years during World War II. 
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3. Wilma Rudolph (June 23)- an African- 
American track star who won three gold 
medals at the. 1960 Olympics. 

4. William Butler Yeats (June 13) - an 
Irish author and poet. 

5. Helen Keller (June 27)- a lecturer, 
author and activist who was blind and 
deaf. 

Quotes: 

a. "Education is not the filling of a pail, 
but the lighting of a fire." 

b. "When the sun is shining I can do 
anything, no mountain is too high, no 
trouble too difficult to overcome." 

c. "Many persons have a wrong idea of 
what constitutes true happiness. It is not 
attained through self-gratification but 
through fidelity to a worthy purpose." 

d. "Television is chewing gum for the 
eyes." 

e. "I shall persevere in spite of every- 
thing, and find my own way through it 
all, and swallow my tears." 

Answers: 1. d (1867); 2. e (1929); 3. b 
(1940; 4. a (1865); 5. c (1880). 

Things to think about and discuss: 

What do you think about the quote in 
(a) above? Where do you get an educa- 
tion? Do you receive education any- 
where other than school? Make a list of 
all the places where you might become 
more educated. What other compari- 
sons could you use to describe educa- 
tion? Draw one of them around your 
list. 

Think about the quotes from Helen 
Keller, Anne Frank and Wilma 
Rudolph. These women never knew 
each other. Based on their quotes, make 
a list of three qualities or traits that they 
seem to share. Think of yourself having 
these same traits and draw a picture of 
what you could be doing. 

Byline... 

This month's Activities and Curricu- 
lum Corner pages were written by 
Debora Phillips of Lubbock, Texas. 

40 Activity Ideas 

The minimum number of Activity 
Ideas in this issue is 40. 
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JUNE CURRICULUM CORNER 



Monday 



Tuesday 



Wednesday 



Thursday 



Friday 
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June is Zoo Month. 
Make a miniature zoo 
with animal cracker 
animals and "natural" 
habitats. 




GO 







June 14 is Flag Day. 
It honors the day in 
1777 when the Con- 
tinental Congress 
adopted the first 
offical American 
flag. Find a picture 
of that flag. 



Four states have 
birthdays during the 
months of June (see 
page 4). Design a 
birthday balloon or 
banner for each. 



Donald Duck’s 65th 
birthday is June 9. 
Garfield the Cat be- 
gan on June 19, 1978. 
How old is he? Draw 
a cartoon to introduce 
these characters to 
each other. 



Father's Day is June 
20. Design a Father’s 
Day card for your 
father, stepfather, 
grandfather, uncle, or 
other male role 
model. 
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June 17 is the first of 
the year’s longest 
days and shortest 
nights. These ex- 
tended days last 
through June 26. Find 
out how long each day 
is during this time. 



Summer beings on 
June 21 this year. 
Draw a mural that 
shows what activities 
everyone would like 
to do during this sum- 
mer season. 



Plan a fantasy sum- 
mer vacation. Where 
would you go? Make 
a scrapbook of pic- 
tures from your 
dream summer vaca- 
tion. 



Brainstorm a list of 
all the things that you 
would like to do dur- 
ing your summerpro- 
gram. Be creative and 
make the list as long 
as possible. 



Let everyone vote for 
3 things from the list 
they most want to do 
during this summer. 
Count the votes to get 
a Top Ten list of 
things to do. 
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June is Adopt-a-Cat 
Month. Ask those 
who have adopted a 
cat to tell about their 
experience. 




Make a chart to rep- 
resent how many in 
your group have pets 
and the types and 
numbers of pets they 
own. How many 
have a cat in their 
home? 



Conduct research 
(through books or the 
computer) to learn 
about the different 
breeds of cats. Make 
a model of a cat using 
clay or other art me- 
dia. 



Invite a veterinarian 
or someone from a pet 
store to talk to the 
group about different 
types of cats and how 
to care for them. 



Ask an animal control 
officer or someone 
from an animal shel- 
ter to talk about their 
programs and the laws 
thatprotectcats. Make 
a poster to promote 
■cat welfare. 
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The first Frisbees® 
were manufactured 
on June 4, 1957. 
How old would the 
very first Frisbees® 
be? 



Try out as many 
games as you can 
that you can play 
with a Frisbee®. 
How about Frisbee® 
baseball? 



Brainstorm with the 
group and come up 
with a list of other 
creative uses for a 
Frisbee®, other than 
as a toy. 



Throw a Frisbee® as 
far as you can every 
day for one week. 
Make a chart to mea- 
sure your progress. 
Were you able to in- 
crease your dis- 
tance? 



Try to keep a Frisbee® 
in the air (without 
touching it!) as long 
as possible. Use a 
watch with a second 
hand to measure how 
long the Frisbee® re- 
mains in flight. 
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On June 2, 1924, the 
U.S. Congress granted 
citizenship to all 
American Indians. 
Pretend you were an 
Indian then, and ex- 
press how you feel 
about this. Why? 



On June 6, 1872, Su- 
san B. Anthony, an 
early women’s rights 
advocate, was fined 
for trying to vote. 
Make up and perform 
a skit dramatizing an 
attempt to vote. 



Juneteenth is cel- 
ebrated on June 19 to 
honor the day in 1865 
when the slaves in 
Texas were set free. 
Read a book about the 
Underground Rail- 
road. 



The legal voting age 
was lowered from 21 
to 18 on June 30, 
1971. Take a poll in 
your school-age pro- 
gram to find out what 
age people should be 
able to vote. Why? 



Find out what you 
must do in order to 
vote in your state. 
Ask your parents or 
another adult about 
when they voted for 
the first time. 
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Charles Goodyear 
patented his process 
for vulcanizing rub- 
ber on June 15, 1844. 
What can you make 
of 5 or fewer compo- 
nents, one being a 
rubber band? 



William Clarkson, 
Jr. patented the bi- 
cycle on June 26, 
1918. Decorate bi- 
cycles for a celebra- 
tion parade. 



Be inventive. Think 
about what product 
might make life 
easier now. Draw a 
picture or write a 
description and 
show how useful it 
could be. 



Become an inventor! 
Create your own 
new product using 
modeling clay and 
toothpicks or straws, 
or recycled "junk." 



Write a letter as if 
you were request- 
ing a patent on 
your new product. 
Include why you 
think your product 
is useful. 
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Washington Notes 

by Charles Pekow 
Charles Pekow is editor of "Day Care 
U.S.A. ” This report was written exclu- 
sively for SAN readers. 

Partnership Opportunities 

Interested in working with your local 
public housing authority? How about an 
economic development commission? Or 
an institute of higher education? If you 
say yes to any of these, you can share 
some of nearly $900 million the Dept, of 
Housing & Urban Development (HUD) 
is offering this spring. HUD offers 10 
categories of grants to improve condi- 
tions for public housing residents and to 
revitalize decaying neighborhoods. 

HUD is pushing programs for school- 
age children as part of its plan. School- 
age organizations are most likely to par- 
ticipate in the plan if they collaborate 
with local governments or other commu- 
nity institutions working to fight poverty 
who will probably serve as the direct 
grantee. HUD priorities reflect the fed- 
eral government's emphasis on fighting 
drug use. But HUD makes clear that it is 
eager to fund programs that show they 
will provide youth with constructive al- 
ternatives to narcotics-not merely anti- 
drug education. HUD will entertain ap- 
plications that promise to start and oper- 
ate before- and after-school programs 
and train staff. 

Under the Housing, Community De- 
velopment Empowerment Programs 
umbrella, HUD invites applications for 
the following programs: 

• Community Outreach Partnership 
Program: Accredited institutes of higher 
education (including community col- 
leges) and consortia thereof can get grants 
to help urban communities address social 
problems such as providing activities and 
care for youth. Residents, not grantees, 
will decide activities and grantees must 
work with community associations-this 
means school-age associations-from start 
to finish. Grantees provide research, tech- 
nical assistance, etc. Deadline: June 9. 

• Historically Black Colleges & Uni- 
versities (HBCU) Program: Grantees 
will address community development is- 
sues such as helping start school-age 
programs as small businesses, training 



low-income individuals as providers, and 
keeping kids drug-free. Only HBCUs 
can apply. Deadline: June 9. 

• Hispanic Serving Institutions As- 
sisting Communities Program: His- 
panic colleges and universities will get 
awards to help communities address needs 
such as providing school-age programs, 
offering provider training, and subsidiz- 
ing school-age care for grantees' own 
students. Deadline: June 9. 

• Demolition & Revitalization of Se- 
verely Distressed Public Housing 
(HOPE VI): Public housing authorities 
(PHAs) can get grants to improve condi- 
tions of residents of run-down public 
housing. Grantees must plan for support 
services such as school-age care and 
mentoring older children. PHAs can use 
1 5% of federal funds for school-age care. 
Deadline: May 27. 

• Public & Indian Housing Drug Elimi- 
nation Program: PHAs and tribes can 
share funds for drug-fighting activities in 
public housing and Indian communities. 
Grantees can provide school-age care 
while parents attend drug education and 
treatment and seek employment. They 
can also provide school-age programs 
that provide alternatives to drugs. HUD 
recommends that grantees contract with 
organizations that provide activities and 
structured programs, including YMCAs, 
YWCAs, Boys & Girls Clubs, sports 
leagues, etc. Deadline: June 16. 

For applications and information on 
other grant opportunities call (800) HUD- 
8929, or go to www.hud.gov . 



ft's a Fact: 



The percentage of Title I 
schools offering after school 
programming jumped from 
10% in 1993 to 41% in 1998. 

(Finding of the National 
Assessment of Title I.) 
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For Profits... 

(Continued from page 2) 

need of both remedial and/or accelerated 
educational support services participate 
in activities that will enhance their aca- 
demic success.” 

The ESI programs run a tutorial track 
using licensed/certified teachers for half- 
hour sessions with group ratios of 1 :6 and 
focused on reading and math. For these 
tutoring groups they use teaching staff 
from the school which gives the advan- 
tage of the children and staff already 
being familiar with each other. When not 
in these tutoring groups, a 1:15 adult- 
child ratio is maintained. Program en- 
rollment at each site runs 20-40 kids. 
Wallace pointed out that one advantage 
for the tutoring groups is that the kids can 
be grouped by ability rather than age. 

At present ESI after school programs 
only operate when school is in session. 
The cost to parents is $35 per week for 36 
weeks. In the future it plans to add sum- 
mer and holiday programs to meet all the 
needs of working parents. 

When asked about its capital and fu- 
ture plans, Wallace responded that it is a 
privately held company with some in- 
vestment capital and plans to grow re- 
gionally first and then nationally. 



Explore Inc. Partly-Bought by 
Bright Horizons 

Bright Horizons Family Solutions has 
made a minority investment in Explore 
Inc., a company that provides academic 
enrichment programs at 80 school sites 
in seven states. As previously reported in 
SAN in April 1997, Explore, headquar- 
tered in Baltimore, was started by Sarah 
Whitman, who formerly worked in the 
Clinton administration. The first program 
was rolled out in the fall of 1997 with 
venture partners providing the needed 
capital. Bright Horizons considered this 
a “strategic investment.” Marguerite 
Sallee, chief executive officer of Bright 
Horizons, said, “This was a strategic 
move, consistent with our commitment 
to quality, children, and families.” cte> 
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After School and 
Summer Food 
Program Expanded 

If you are a non-profit or a public 
school, the following information pro- 
vided by the Food Research & Action 
Center (FRAC) can save you money on 
food for your summer and after school 
program: 

Federal child nutrition funding can pro- 
vide as much as one-fourth of an after 
school program's budget, making it pos- 
sible for programs to expand and im- 
prove services and attract more children. 
Now, Congress has made it easier for 
after school and summer programs to 
participate in the child nutrition programs 
by expanding eligibility and cutting red 
tape. After school programs run by 
schools or community-based organiza- 
tions can now be reimbursed for snacks 
served to children through the age of 18. 
In addition, if the state does not require 
after school programs to be licensed, 
they can participate in the nutrition pro- 
grams by simply meeting local health 
and safety standards. 

After school programs located in low- 
income areas also can receive the highest 
rate of reimbursement for all snacks for 
all children regardless of their individual 
income. This reduces paperwork and in- 
creases the funds the program receives. 
An area is considered low-income if 50% 
or more of the students in the school 
serving the area where the program is 
situated qualify for free and reduced- 
price school meals. School-sponsored 
after school programs, whether or not 
they are located in low-income areas, can 
serve snacks to children through age 18. 
Children up to age 12 also can receive 
snacks and meals in community-based 
after school programs by documenting 
the childrens household income. While 
the permutations of age, geographic area, 
and type of food (snack or meal) are 
somewhat confusing, the basic fact is 
that federal nutrition funds are available 
under a wide variety of circumstances for 
after school programs. 

It is also easier to use the Summer Food 
Service Program, which can be used to 



serve up to two meals a day, because 
sponsors now have more flexibility in 
choosing a food vendor; can operate up 
to 25 sites; no longer have a limit on the 
number of children who are being served ; 
and are given earliest notice by states 
about the availability of the program. 

For both after school and summer pro- 
grams that use the child nutrition pro- 
grams, the meals and snacks act as a 
magnet to draw children into educational, 
recreational and other youth develop- 
ment programs. And the federal funds 
help ensure the quality and viability of 
the summer or after school program. 

For more information, check out the 
Building Blocks section of the FRAC 
website, www.frac.org . or you can call 
FRAC at 202-986-2200, ext. 3025 to 
request the "Building Blocks Youth Pro- 
gram Packet." 

NS AC A Launches 
Journal 

The National School-Age Care Alli- 
ance (NSACA) has announced the 
launching of a professional journal de- 
signed to inform and educate school-age 
care professionals and advocates about 
research and practice in the field. The 
Journal will be published semi-annually, 
with the first edition set to debut in Fall, 
1999. The focus of the Journal will be on 



current research and effective, innova- 
tive practice. 

Articles will report on research find- 
ings and concepts that have application 
to the field of school-age care, extending 
both the knowledge base and effective 
practice. Articles on effective practice 
will offer successful ideas, methods, and 
strategies that will be useful to out-of- 
school-time practitioners. Other articles 
may include book reviews, emerging 
trends in the field, creative ideas that will 
enhance program quality, etc. 

The editorial committee is soliciting 
manuscripts for the Journal. To request 
Author's Guidelines for submitting a 
manuscript, call the NSACA office at 
617-298-5012 or go to the NSACA web 
site at www.nsaca.org . e&> 



Correction 

In our April issue there were two errors 
in the article about the collaboration be- 
tween Teaching Strategies and the Na- 
tional Institute on Out-of-School Time 
(NIOST). The training workshop using 
Caring for Children in School-Age Pro- 
grams is a 2-day workshop, not a 20 day 
workshop as we reported. We also mis- 
printed the website address. It should 
read. www.wellesley.edu/WCW/ 
CRW/SAC/index.html. 

SAN regrets any inconvenience these 
errors may have caused. <&> 
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RESOURCES 



NIOST Summer 



Seminars 



The National Institute on Out-of- 
School Time (NIOST) will be spon- 
soring their annual Summer Seminars 
for After-School Program Profession- 
als from Friday, July 9 through Thurs- 
day, July 15, 1999 at Wellesley Col- 
lege in Wellesley, MA. 

The Effective Management semi- 
nar is designed for program directors 
and site managers from community- 
based and public school settings and 
will review the components of operat- 
ing quality programs. 

The Advanced Leadership Institute 
is for experienced directors and lead- 
ers in the school-age field and will 
feature case material from participants 
on the major challenges they face. 

This year a 2-day workshop called 
Quality Advisor Training has been 
aHrWI that will help program directors 
> consultants with supervisory 



experience develop their skills in pro- 
viding technical assistance to after 
school programs. 

Enrollment for the seminars is lim- 
ited so act quickly. For more informa- 
tion, contact Lillian Coltin at NIOST 
by calling 781-283-2539 or send her 
email at lcoltin@wellesley.edu. efo 



Web Resources 




We found these two websites that 
offer important information on school- 
age programs: 

www.gse.uci.edu/schoolage - An 

online center called After-School Train- 
ing and Resources Center dedicated to 
promoting high quality after school and 
school-age programs in California, but 
also has national information and re- 
sources. It is a result of collaboration 
between the Dept, of Education at the 
University of California at Irvine and 
the California Dept, of Education. A 
very complete website on after school 



programs with good information on 
starting, funding, programming, 
California's credential (called a per- 
mit), and many articles. 

The most important part is "Web 
Links." For information on "starting, 
building organization, staffing, day- 
to-day programming" go to Web Links 
then to "Research and Evaluation Re- 
ports" then to "School-Age Child Care" 
then to "The Hours We Can't Be Home 
Alone Series." 

For ideas about information to put in 
proposals, sucLas "needs of children, 
families, and society" go to "Project 
Resources." 



www.tutorvnentorconnection.org- 

This site, "Tutor/Mentor Connections" 
has great ideas for tutoring and 
mentoring children and youth, par- 
ticularly at-risk kids. Also has ideas on 
organizing programs and using busi- 
nesses and mapping services to help.cfcb 
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The Challenging Parent 

by Jennifer Glazier & Cara Gordon 
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Editor's Note: Jennifer Glazier and 
Cara Gordon , through their "Survival 
Kit Workshops ” have talked about posi- 
tive ways to work with parents. How- 
ever, they often receive questions about 
"difficult " parents. The following are 
suggestions for working with " The 
Challenging Parent. " 

We all have one, the parent who is 
never satisfied with the program. The 
parent whose arrival we begin to dread 
beginning as early as snack time. Not to 
be confused with the parent whose con- 
cerns are valid and constructive, this 
parent can ’t understand why their chi Id 
isn’t eating organically grown fruit, 
completing all their homework assign- 
ments for an early admission to Harvard, 
and remaining immaculately clean 
while performing as the star goalie on 
the after school soccer team. To deal 
with this parent, we offer the following 
suggestions: 

1. Keep your cool: You are a profes- 
sional and as such, you must remain 
calm and collected. Do not take criti- 
cisms and complaints as an attack on 
you personally. Deal with all complaints 
in private-not in front of the children or 
other parents. Above all, do not get 
drawn into an argument or a battle of 
wills. If you need help, enlist aid from 
your supervi sor or another staff person. 
Support your fellow staff members as 
needed. If a parent is complaining about 
someone on your team, let them know 
you will look into their concern, but 
show confidence in your team member 
and support them as best as you can. 

2. Document everything: If a parent 
comes to you with a complaint, make 
sure you write it down and keep it on 
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ALL complaints-even if they seem 
trivial. This is also helpful to pinpoint 
exactly what the complaint is-tell the 
parent you need to write it down and 
ask for clarification and more informa- 
tion. Try to get specific examples of the 
incidents in question. This may also 
reveal a pattern of complaints that can 
help you head them off in the future. 
When a complaint is addressed, docu- 
ment the outcome and any follow-up 
plans related to it as well. Keep the rest 
of the staff informed-if they are aware 
that Jake’s mom would prefer he not 
come home with painted fingernails, it 
is less likely to happen again. An in- 
formed staff will also ensure that all 
dealings with this parent will be as 
consistent as possible. 

3, Take your time: If you don’t know 
all the details of a situation or you are 
feeling caught offguard or intimidated 
by an angry parent, do the following: 
Listen to the complaint. Paraphrase it 
back to the parent to make sure you 
understand their concern. Tell them 
you understand their concern and that 
you need to look into the situation or 
discuss it with your staff team. When 
you are ready to touch base with the 
parent, in person or over the phone, you 
will have had an opportunity to calm 
down and get the details you need to 
defuse the situation. 

4. Clarify miscommunicatioms: If 
the parent is getting information sec- 
ond-hand from their child, the possibil- 
ity exists that the information will be 
incomplete or incorrect. Determine ex- 
actly what the child has told his parents, 
then describe what really happened. Be 
careful not to accuse the child of lying, 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Impressions of 
MSmh ‘99 

by Rich Scofield , Editor 

Having just returned from San Anto- 
nio and the 11th Annual National 
School-Age Care Alliance (NSACA) 
Conference, it seemed appropriate to 
share some of my impressions, relate 
some of the experiences, and report on 
my predictions. (Fortunately, I was off 
the mark.) 

For NSACA this conference repre- 
sented several firsts. It was the first 
time that the major responsibility for 
the conference shifted from the host 
state to NSACA — responsibi 1 ities such 
as program, registration, exhibits, 
printed materials and mailings were 
now NSACA’s responsibility. The first 
time a professional conference plan- 
ning company was hired to handle reg- 
istration and exhibits. The first time a 
focus on administration was offered. 
And the first time conferees had to 
choose which workshops they wanted 
to attend at the time they sent in their 
registration. 

© Attendance was over 2000 (includ- 
ing presenters) with the 2000th attendee 
registering on Saturday. I had predicted 
1700-1800 based on 2000 in Seattle 
and Orlando. 



(Continued on page 6) 
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Service Project idea... 

Building a Praam 
House 

"because every ©hold] 
needs a pSace t© dream" 

Charlie Allen is a man with a dream, 
and he's hoping the dream catches on 
throughout the U.S. His dream is to 
provide a 16 square foot "dream house" 
for every kindergarten class, Head Start 
program, or any place children gather 
to play and learn. 

Allen, a retired early childhood edu- 
cator from Nashville, has spent his re- 
tirement years designing and building 
these dream houses for child care pro- 
grams around Nashville. With his ex- 
perience in education, he's all too aware 
of the lack of funding to teachers and 
schools for "extras" like play equip- 
ment. He and others that he encourages 
to take up the banner, volunteer their 
time and materials to build, or help 
children build, 
their own dream 
houses. 

Now Allen has 
launched the 
Dream House 
Project with the 
hope that nation- 
wide individuals and groups will take 
his simple 10 step plan and build dream 
houses for programs in their own areas. 

The plans are simple (some sample 
diagrams are included here), and Allen 
insists that materials should cost less 
than $50. He says if you spend more 
than $50, you're spending too much. 
Local lumber yards or home repair 
stores like Home Depot might be will- 
ing to donate 
some of the 
supplies for 
this project. 
All the mate- 
rials that are 
needed are 2 
sheets of 1/2” 
plywood (BC 



grade), 6 2"x4"x8" boards, 60 21/2" 
drywall screws and 12 1" drywall 
screws. The only tools you need are a 
skil 1 or hand saw, jig saw, pencil, straight 
edge, drill with phillips bit, tape mea- 
sure, sand paper. Additionally you may 
want paint or wall paper for decorating 
the house when it is completed. 

The design is relatively simple, basi- 
cally a square box with a flat roof. 

There is a door, 
a round win- 
dow, a "shut- 
tered" window, 
and a third rect- 
angular window 
designed for 
puppet shows. 
Other optional 
attachments can be added to the house 
to give it a unique appearance. The goal 
of the house is to simply stimulate 
children's creativity, give them a place 
for sol itude to pursue their own dreams, 
or for dramatic play. 

A Great Service Project 

So where do school-age programs fit 
into the dream? The Dream House 
Project can be an ideal service project, 
especially during the summer months 
when there is more time to spend on 
longer projects. School-age programs 
with older school-agers can build a 
dream house for the younger school- 
agers, or even for themselves. (The 
plans can be modified slightly to allow 
for larger doors for entry by larger 
bodies!) Or school-agers can survey 
the surrounding community for early 
childhood programs or Head Start pro- 
grams that could 
use a dream 
house for their 
young ones, and 
build a house for 
them. Parent 
volunteers can 
be enlisted to 
help with the building. And Allen sug- 
gests letting the children for whom the 
house is being built participate in the 
design, decorating and/or painting of 
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the outside of the house, so that it 
becomes truly theirs. 

Allen encourages an extended envi- 
ronmental lesson for all the children 
involved in the project. Have a tree 
planting ceremony on the day the house 
is built. The children learn that when 
the tree they plant that day matures in 
20-25 years, there will be enough wood 
for two more dream houses to be built! 

Allen provides the plans for build- 
ing the dream houses free to anyone 
who asks. A website with the plans can 
be found at http://peabody . 
vanderilt.edu/projects/general/ 
dreamhouse/index.html. And School- 
Age NOTES will mail you a copy of the 
plans when you send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 

Whether it's for your own program or 
for someone else, build your "dream 
house" today! <*& 
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15 years 4go in 541V... 

A Creative Writing 
Class in a School- 
Age Program 

by Martha Whitmore Hickman 

Editor's Note: A creative writing 
class like the one described here is 
ideal for the longer hours of the sum- 
mer program, but can be effectively 
used in the after school hours as well. 
The writing experience encourages a 
sense of self in children, especially 
older school -agers, and can help them 
in their emotional development. 

The class in creative writing for chil- 
dren is in its second year now. It is part 
of an after school program operated by 
a church to serve the children in its 
neighborhood of housing projects, 
single family homes, dry cleaning es- 
tablishments, country music studios, 
university buildings, and a big city hos- 
pital . The writing class meets one after- 
noon a week, for about an hour. 

The class began as a way of helping 
children honor and express their 
innerness — that view of the world 
which is unique to each of us, shaped 
by our life, and which I feared, in 
crowded homes and schools under the 
anesthesia of television, might not be 
allowed to claim its rich, life-savoring 
place. 

How Does It Work? 

The program director pre-registers 
the children and, at my request, limits 
the number to eight students from 
among the 4th, 5th, and 6th graders. 
(The first year attendance was more 
random and we had everything from 
first to sixth graders.) 

When the children first come, we 
make out name tags: it is important that 
all of us know each others’ names. I talk 
about what kind of writing class this is 
going to be. I tell them (they grow very 
quiet) that no one in all the world has 
had just the experiences they have had, 
that each of them has special feelings 
and stories that are theirs alone, special 



fears and hopes, and that that is what 
were going to write about. I tell them 
we are not going to worry about spell- 
ing or punctuation — that those are im- 
portant things and if they want to ask 
me to spell a word, I'll be glad to do it — 
but that's not what this writing class is 
about. 



The class began as a way of 
helping children honor and 
express their innemess. 

Then I may read some evocative story 
or perhaps something another child has 
written — from The Me Nobody Knows , 
or some things I've collected from my 
work with children. 

I hand each child a clipboard to use. 
(They pin their nametags to them at the 
end of the session, assuring themselves 
of some ownership and continuity when 
they come back next week.) They also 
receive a pencil and several pieces of 
paper. 

What to write? Always "anything 
you want." But some children need 
prompters to get started. I have on 
newsprint some possible subjects : What 
I Love About School; What I Hate 
About School; What I Think About 
When I’m Lying Awake in the Dark. 
Sometimes I post fragments of sen- 
tences: "One day I was walking past a 
dark doorway ..." or "Sometimes I wish 
my mother..." or "...my father" or 
"...my house." Sometimes I bring 
magazine pictures that seem to suggest 
a story. I keep available for browsing 
an envelope of index cards with sug- 
gestions: "What if you woke up one 
morning and you were invisible. . Or, 
"What if you went into the kitchen and 
some mice were having a party under 
the table?" Or, "If you were God, how 
would you make the world?" If they 
still have trouble getting started I might 
suggest, "Why don't you write some- 
thing about your family?" Or, even (a 
technique for getting past writer's block) 
’’Write about how hard it is to think of 
something to write." 



The atmosphere is loose, free — 
though I do press for quiet and atten- 
tiveness to work. But we are colleagues. 
It is hard to write. I am there to listen 
and encourage. 

What do the children write? Often 
just two or three sentences put together. 
The stories are short — nevermore than 
apage, though some children will write 
three or four stories at a session. The 
stories may be full of internal rhyme 
and nonsense. They may be a reflection 
on nature and the state of the world, 
accounts of an embarrassing fall in 
school, or wishes expressed (for the 
first time) that a father had not died or 
that there was not so much killing in the 
world. 

Sometimes, at the end of the hour, the 
children will choose to read their sto- 
ries aloud. We are attentive — it is one 
of the few rules: if anyone is willing to 
read their work — which is a scary 
thing — we will be considerate, quiet, 
polite. We owe it to each other and to 
the occasion. 

Between the weekly sessions, I type 
up the work on half sheets of [letter 
size] paper. I show the authors copies 
but I have kept the original. At the end 
of the term, I give each child his or her 
book — all the pages, typed, with a title 
page and sliding plastic spine, bought 
at the stationery store and cut to fit. It is 
a thrilling moment. Intent, proud, a 
little embarrassed, they turn the pages, 
reading. Their faces are illumined. "I 
expect you'll keep these books for the 
rest of you lives," I say, and they nod. 
They mean to — it is that important. c&> 

Martha Whitmore Hickman is a Nash- 
ville author with several children 's books , 
including When Can Daddy Come Home? 
about a child with a father in prison . She 
more recently published an adult novel 
titled Such Good People. 

This article 
originally ap- 
peared in the 
May/ June , 1984 
issue of SAN. 
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Celebrate summer with a fun and 
silly Olympics competition. Some ideas 
for games: 

©Potato Sack Race 

® Water Balloon Toss 

©Pie Eating Contest: use small bowls 

filled with whipped cream for pies. . . no 

hands! 

® ’’Dizzy Dash”: spin each contestant 
around five times and race for the finish 
line. 

© ’’Flipper Waddle": each contestant 
wears swimming flippers then races for 
the finish line. 

Come up with your own ideas to add 
to this list. Present medals or ribbons 
for both winner and wackiest finish 
(number of times falling, etc.), cfo 



Field Trip Activity 
Box 

Make your field trip bus rides more 
fun for everyone by packing a field trip 
box. 

Use a sturdy plastic box or milk crate 
to put in supplies like books, paper on 
clipboards, pencils, markers or cray- 
ons, string (for Cat’s Cradle games), 
travel games (decks of cards, trivia 
games, etc.) and information about your 
destination. Use empty plastic peanut 
butter jars with lids to keep small ob- 
jects like pencils or crayons in one 
place. See page 5 for more bus activity 
ideas. <2 



DJ for a Day 

In the May issue creating a school- 
age television news broadcast was sug- 
gested. Now how about a radio show? 

Meet with the group to decide what 
type of radio station the school-agers 
want to develop and make up a name 
for the station. Choose one or two of the 
kids to be broadcasters and choose ra- 
dio personality names. 



All radio stations have news broad- 
casts, so some children can write short 
news stories about events that are hap- 
pening at the school-age program. 
You’ll also need some commercials to 
read between songs. Kids can make up 
silly advertising jingles for their favor- 
ite products. 

Invite children to bring in tapes or 
CDs of their favorite songs to play on 
their radio show. (You may want to 
check their selections for appropriate 
lyrics before playing them.) 

When the show is ready, the kids can 
record the broadcast on a blank cassette 
tape using a tape recorder. When they’re 
finished recording they can rewind the 
tape and play it back for everyone to 
hear. 

Make this an ongoing summer project 
so all of the children who wish to have 
a turn at being broadcasters can have a 
chance. 

As an extension of this project, either 
before or after you have your own broad- 
cast, try to arrange a field trip to a local 
radio station to see how one really 
operates. Or invite a local radio person- 
ality on a popular station to visit the 
program. <**> ^ N 
<JSRQ \ A 




Cloud Watching 

On a cool morning, have the children 
lie on their backs outside and watch the 
clouds move through the sky. Give 
each child a sketch pad and pencil to 
draw what they see. Encourage them 
also to writedown 
their observations 
of the cloud for- 
mations. Collect 
the observations 
and drawings for 
adisplayeveryone 
can enjoy. <&> 




Play a game in which each child in 
turn says "I'm preparing to enter the 
next millennium and I’m taking with 
me...” As this phrase makes its way 
around the circle, each player repeats 
all the items already proposed and adds 
one of her own. 

A variation on this game can be Tm 
on my way to the next millennium, but 
I’m leaving behind...” (wars, famine, 
etc.) See page 5 for more millennium 
activities. <=&> 




Recycling Crayons 

We all have baskets of 
old broken crayons 
around, and it seems 
that many school-agers 
would rather use pens 
or markers to write with. 
Here are a few ideas to 
transform those old 
crayons into fresh new activities. 

First, simply remove all the crayon 
wrappings and use an old cheese grater 
to shave the crayons. 

• Sprinkle the crayon shavings onto 
construction paper and lay the paper in 
the sun. The colored crayon bits will 
melt into a beautiful new art creation. 

• Spread crayon shavings between two 
pieces of waxed paper. Heat the waxed 
paper with a warm iron to melt the 
crayon. Trim the edges of the paper and 
hang in a window. 

• Add other treasures (leaves, twigs, 
bits of fabric) to the waxed paper and 
make it into a colorful placemat. eto 



Byline... 

This month's Activities and Curricu- 
lum Corner pages were written by 
Jenni Dykstra of Glendale, Wis. 

43 Activity Ideas 

The minimum number of Activity 
Ideas in this issue is 43. 
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On July 1 the U.S. 
Congress authorized 
the first postage 
stamp. Take a field 
trip to your local 
post office to see 
how mail is sorted 
and routed. 



July 5, 1810 is the 
birthday of P.T. 
Barnum , creater of 
theBamum& Bailey 
Circus. Hold your 
own circus, with 
clowns, gymnasts, 
"lion" tamers, etc. 



July is National Ten- 
nis Month. Ask fami- 
lies to loan their ten- 
nis racquets and prac- 
tice hitting balls 
against the wall. Or 
go to a public tennis 
court for real games. 



July 7 is Japan's Star 
Festival. Children 
tie poems to bamboo 
sticks and offer them 
to the stars. Write 
your own poems to 
celebrate this day. 



July 1 is Interna- 
tional Juggling 
Day. Learn how to 
juggle bean bags, 
balls or handker- 
chiefs. Invite a jug- 
gler to the program 
for a demon strat ion . 
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Color sand by mix- 
ing in a bit of dry 
tempera paint. For 
lighter colors use 
salt instead of sand. 



Use the colored sand 
to make interesting 
designs. Drip glue 
onto tagboard and 
sprinkle the sand 
onto the glue. 



Sand bottles: Pour 
sand into a clear plas- 
tic bottle through a 
funnel. Layer differ- 
ent colors. Use a 
toothpick to shift the 
sand layers for a 
"wavy" look. 



Add water to a bucket 
or sandbox full of 
sand. Create sand 
sculptures and have a 
sand museum. 




Ask families to bring 
back samples of sand 
from their vacations. 
Create a display of 
the different types. 
Note where they're 
from and differences 
in color and texture. 
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Start a yearbook that 
will chronicle your 
program activities 
throughout the sum- 
mer. Begin by asking 
kids to draw pictures 
of their favorite sum- 
mer activities. 



Get one or two dis- 
posable cameras. 
Give these to the 
children and en- 
courage them to take 
photographs repre- 
senting your sum- 
mer activities. 



Assign some chil- 
dren to be reporters 
for the yearbook. 
Have them inter- 
view other children 
and staff about the 
activities taking 
place. 



Glue all of the sto- 
ries and pictures 
onto white paper. 
Let the children trim 
the photos and de- 
cide on the order of 
the pages. 



Make copies of the 
yearbook for every- 
one. Keep a color 
copy of the yearbook 
for the program. 
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With sidewalk chalk, 
create a timeline in 
millennia. Show both 
B.C. and A.D. 

11 III 11 

1 1 

B.C. 



Design a logo to 
commemorate the 
millennium. Use it 
for T-shirts or book 
covers. 



Play a game at least a 
millennium old. For 
example: dominoes 
(3500 B.C.), marbles 
(2000B.C.),orcheck- 
ers (1000 B.C.). 



Write a letter to the 
future. Tell about 
your life, food, 
games, tools, educa- 
tion, energy sources, 
etc. Write it for 
someone to read in 
the year 3000. 



Illustrate your let- 
ter with as many pic- 
tures and newspaper 
clippings as you 
can, documenting 
prices, styles, and 
how things look. 
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Have a Backwards 
Day . Do everything 
the opposite of nor- 
mal. Walk back- 
wards; eat on the floor 
instead of tables. Re- 
verse your entire 
daily routine. 



Mirror Writing : 
Write a secret mes- 
sage by writing the 
letters and the word 
order of the sentence 
backwards. Hold it 
up to the mirror to 
see the message. 



T ape paper to the un- 
derside of a table. 
Kids lie on their 
backs and draw pic- 
tures upside down. 



Try saying the al- 
phabet or something 
like the Pledge of 
Allegiance back- 
wards. 



Have a backward re- 
lay race. Walk back- 
wards to the finish 
line. For a variation, 
walk backwards 
while carrying a 
ping pong ball on a 
spoon. 



Roadside Scavenger 
Hunt : Before you 
leave on a trip, make 
P a list of objects chil- 
^ dren might see out 
the window. Work 
together to find all 
of the items. 



Countdown: Look 
for numbers that you 
can see from the 
window of the bus. 
Start with the num- 
ber 100, then find 
99, 98 and so on. 



1-1000: Leader thinks 
of a number between 
one and one thousand. 
Children take turns 
guessing; leader says 
"higher" or "lower" to 
help them deduce the 
correct number. 



Spell It: Write the 
letters of the alpha- 
bet on small pieces 
of paper. Put the let- 
ters into a hat. Play- 
ers each choose five 
letters to try and 
make a word. 



As a group watch for 
signs that provide a 
first line. Add a sec- 
ond line to make a 
rhymed couplet. For 
example: Bridge may 
freeze ... Drive 
slowly please. 
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Washington Notes 

by Charles Pekow 
Charles Pekow is editor of " Day Care 
U.S.A. " This report was written exclu- 
sively for SAN readers. 

About 62 communities will get grants 
under two new federal programs to protect 
children from violent crime. And school- 
age programs that work with other youth- 
serving organizations can take part, so talk 
to your school district about applying and 
getting in on the act. 

For one, the Safe & Drug-Free Schools 
& Communities program will award about 
50 three-year grants to school districts. 
Available: $180 million. Urban districts 
can get up to $3 million; suburban ones, $2 
million; rural and tribal ones; $1 million. 
Grantees must address the following con- 
ditions (though they may add others): safe 
schools, substance abuse prevention, vio- 
lence prevention and intervention, mental 
health, early childhood development and 
education reform. Applicants must assess 
their need for after school programs. 
Awardees must cooperate with a national 
evaluation and must spend at least 5%»of 
grant funds for an outside local evaluator. 

For applications, see www.ed.gov/of- 
fices/OESE/SDFS, or calL800-638-8736, 
select Option 2 and ask for SL 336 or for 
Fax-on-Demand, select option 1 , then Op- 
tion 2 and follow directions to enter codes 
9081 and 9082. Deadline: June 1. 

Meanwhile, the Office of Juvenile Jus- 
tice & Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) 
announced a grant competition for the Safe 
Start Demonstration Project. OJJDP will 
fund community-wide systems of services 
for children exposed to or at risk of expo- 
sure to violence. 

OJJDP plans to fund 12 projects to stop 
and reduce the impact of family and com- 
munity violence. (Communities also serve 
school-agers if they show the need.) Grant- 
ees should expand existing partnerships 
among early childhood educators, health 
(including mental health) providers, pro- 
fessionals in family support, domestic vio- 
lence, substance abuse, child welfare, cri- 
sis intervention; and legal systems. The 
projects can serve children and their fami- 
lies who have been victims "of abuse, ne- 
glect, or maltreatment or a witness to do- 
mestic violence, or other violent crime." 



Projects can last five and a half years, 
divided into three phases. During Phase I, 
the first year, programs must assess com- 
munity services and plan. In Phase II, 18 
months, they will start new services. Dur- 
ing Phase III, the last three years, projects 
will implement what they've planned. Dur- 
ing the second year of the phase, projects 
must figure out how to keep activities go- 
ing when the federal funds expire. During 
the last year, they must develop long-range 
plans. (OJJDP must approve progress ev- 
ery year before it gives additional funding.) 

Grantees can get up to to $670,000 for 
the first phase, $1.09 million the second, 
and $670,000 the first year of the third 
phase, with declining allotments during the 
last two years. Programs must address the 
needsof victims ofdifferent races, ethnicity 
and gender. 

Only state, local and tribal governments 
can apply as lead applicants, but non-prof- 
its and for-profits may join as partners. 
Contact OJJDP, c/o Juvenile Justice Re- 
source Center, 2277 Research Bouldevard, 
Mail Stop 2K, Rockville MD 20850, 
www.ojjdp.ncjrs.org/grants/current.html, 
(800) 638-8736 (request SL 334), 
puborder@ncjrs.org. Deadline: June 14. 



NSACA... 

(Continued from front page) 

• This year the professional develop- 
ment and public policy forums were un- 
der the heading of a preconference Pro- 
fessional Leadership Day and included a 
separate sign-up and charge of $45 aside 
from the 2-day conference fee and regis- 
tration. I predicted 400 — pre-registra- 
tion was almost 600. 

• One workshop on Saturday on staff 
training had 406 people pre-registered 
for it. I would never have predicted those 
numbers. 

My sense is that there was a shift in 
who attended this conference from previ- 
ous years. I think the percentage of ad- 
ministrators and directors increased and 
front-line staff attendance decreased. 
Perhaps as more staff are staying longer 
in programs and more staff are becoming 
site coordinators with more responsibili- 
ties their need for higher level profes- 
sional development opportunities has 



increased. It is also harder to send front- 
line staff because of the uncertainty of 
staffing due to staff shortages. 

One other stunning recognition was 
the number of people who are involved 
with NSACA in some way. Either they 
have bought the NSACA Quality Stan- 
dards book or have become involved 
with accreditation or become an endorser 
or are involved with a state affiliate or all 
of the above. It also was significant how 
far NSACA has come since just four 
years ago. It was announced that it has 
grown from a budget of $30,000 in 1995 
to a budget in 1 999 of over $ 1 million and 
from no staff in Boston in 1995 to five 
budgeted staff positions now. 

• Preregistration figures indicated 96% 
of attendees were women. I was sur- 
prised by this because at past conferences 
there had been a steady increase of male 
attendees — as much as 10-15%. 

• We heard about cities where after 
school care was a major issue in mayoral 
races with each candidate outdoing them- 
selves in what they would provide if 
elected. It seems that the concept of after 
school care is something the general popu- 
lation “gets.” It doesn’t hurt that the 
federal government has focused so much 
money and attention on it either. 

• Other firsts included the first time a 
U.S. Vice-President has sent greetings 
which were printed in the program and 
the first time a celebrity welcomed us in 
person - Vikki Carr, the singer, who 
delivered an inspirational welcome. 

So what does next year look 
like? 

NSACA 2000 will be hosted by the 
Pennsylvania School-Age Child Care 
Alliance (PennSACCA) in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania April 14-15 with the 
preconference Professional Leadership 
Day on Thursday, April 13. It will be held 
at a convention center (no goi ng back and 
forth between hotels) with the main hotel 
connected by a walkway to foil bad 
weather. “Requests for Proposals” (RFPs) 
for those interested in presenting work- 
shops are due July 31, 1999. See the 
NSACA web site at www.nsaca.org or 
call 617-298-5012. cto 
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Parent... 

(Continued from front page) 
rather suggest reasons why the situa- 
tion may have looked different from 
the child’s point of view: “Yes, the 
homework room probably was too noisy 
for Anne to complete her assignments, 
in fact, it was Anne's table that was 
creating the commotion and she 
neededto be reminded several times 
about the behavior expectations dur- 
ing homework time. ” If the situation 
comes up often, it is sometimes helpful 
to have a meeting with the parent and 
child both present. 

5. Last resorts: The parent who is 
continuously unhappy and constantly 
bombarding you with unrealistic re- 
quests probably doesn’t realize that 
everyone else is pleased with your work 
and your program is fantastic. Request- 
ing that all complaints be put in writing 
may curb this annoying behavior. An- 
other approach is to have a conference 
with this parent and show them the 
number of complaints they have had. 
Haul out volumes one, two and three 
and end the discussion with a sentence 
like, “It seems like we are simply un- 
able to meet your particular needs. 
Have you considered moving your child 
to another program?'' This reality check 
may be just what they need. <&> 
Jennifer Glazier is the Program Co- 
ordinator at the Mason-Rice After 
School Program in Newton, MA. Cara 
Gordon is the School-Age Child Care 
Director for the Central Branch YMCA 
in Boston, MA. Together they are "Sur- 
vival Kit Workshops, " providing train- 
ing workshops and consultations to af- 
ter school programs around the coun- 
try. They can be reached at 61 7-236- 
0347 or by emailing: survivalkit 
@ webtv.net. Look for their monthly 
column, " ON-SITE INSIGHTS" in 
School-Age NOTES beginning in July. 




Summer 
Sun Alert 

It's that time of year 
when staff at all day 
summer programs have to be aware of 
the need to protect school-agers skin 
from too much sun. The American 
Cancer Society has stated that even one 
severe sunburn can double children’s 
chances of getting skin cancer at some 
point in their lives, even if it’s 40 or 50 
years later. And cases of skin cancer are 
increasing by 12% per year. 

Some of the issues for programs in 
knowing when and how to apply sun- 
screen to their charges include: 

• getting 30-50 children adequately 
covered before letting them go outside 

• potential skin allergies to some 
suncreens 

• reapplication after excessive sweat- 
ing or after being in the pool 

• individual state regulations concern- 
ing sunscreen application 

For example, the Colorado Day Care 
Rules & Regulations #62D concerning 
sun protection state that: 

1. The center must obtain the parent or 
guardian's written authorization and in- 
structions for applying sunscreen to their 
children’s exposed skin prior to outside 
play. A doctor's permission is not needed to 
use sunscreen at the center. 

2. When supplied for an individual child, 
the sunscreen must be labeled with the 
child's first and last name. 

3. If sunscreen is provided by the center, 
parents must be notified in advance, in 
writing, of the type of sunscreen the center 
will use. 

4. Children over 4 years of age may apply 
sunscreen to themselves under the direct 
supervision of a staff member. 

Also in Colorado, child care centers 
assume liability for a child's severe 
sunburn and it may be considered ne- 
glect by Child Protection Services. 

Programs should determine whether 
there are regulations in their state con- 
cerning applying sunscreen to children 
in child care programs, as well as be 
aware of general principles concerning 
the application of sunscreen: 



%/ The skin must be completely dry and 
cool in order for the sunscreen to ad- 
here. Children just coming out of the 
pool or who are sweaty will still be in 
danger of sunburn if sunscreen is ap- 
plied when the skin is not dry or cool to 
the touch. 

%/ The initial application of sunscreen 
is most important. Apply sunscreen 
thoroughly on cool, dry skin and all 
areas that will be exposed to the sun. 
%/ Take your time and be sure the first 
application is complete. Also be sure 
that you can feel a layer of sunscreen 
between your hands and the skin where 
sunscreen is being applied. 

Apply sunscreen at least 10-30 min- 
utes before sun exposure. 

^ Reapply sunscreen after swimming, 
toweling off, or heavy sweating. Wa- 
terproof sunscreens means only that 
the sunscreen stays on your skin for 80 
minutes while immersed in water. 

4 / Children with very fair, sensitive 
skin must wear sunscreen and should 
also wear long sleeve shirts and wide 
brim hats if exposure to the sun will be 
prolonged. It's actually a good idea for 
all children and staff to wear hats for 
extended periods outdoors. 

1 / Avoid going on outdoor field trips, 
going swimming or having outside play 
in sunny areas from 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. 



SAC Theory & 
Practice in Print 

The 2nd edition of School-Age Care: 
Theory & Practice , by Steve Musson is 
now available. 

School-Age NOTES has been unable 
to fill orders for this title for some weeks 
as we awaited the arrival of the new 
edition. 

The new edition has been expanded to 
include new topics, like working with 
older children, and has a new cover. 

The quoted catalog price of $34.95/ 
$32.95 for subscribers remains the same. 
To order call 800-410-8780 or 615-242- 
8464, write to School-Age NOTES, P.O. 
Box 40205, Nashville TN 37204, or fax 
615-242-8260. 
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Loving Discipline 
Resources 

Loving Guidance , a resource com- 
pany in Florida, offers books, videos 
and music for parents, teachers, 
caregivers, anyone who works with 
children on a daily basis. 

Resources include those developed 
by Dr. Becky Bailey, such as the video 
titled "Touch A Heart, Teach A Mind: 
the BrainSmart Way to Build Bonds," 
and the books I Love You Rituals: 
Activities to Build Bonds and 
Strengthen Relationships with Chil- 
dren and There's Gotta Be A Better r 
Way: Discipline That Works. 

For more information on these re- 
sources call toll free at 800-842-2846 
or 407-366-4293 or check the web site 
at www.bbailey.com. eto 



O 




Community Service 

Conference 

The Points of Light Foundation in 
partnership with the Corporation for 
National Service will be hosting a Na- 
tional Community Service Conference 
June 6-9, 1999 in Las Vegas. While this 
information may be too late for attend- 
ing this year, the Points of Light Foun- 
dation can be a good resource agency 
for programs interested in developing 
community service and service learn- 
ing projects for their school-agers. Their 
goal is to engage more people more 
effectively in service that helps solve 
social problems and draw upon the 
talent and resources inherent in the 
community. 

For more information write to the 
Points of Light Foundation at 1400 I 
St., NW, Suite 800, Washington DC 
20005 or call 202-729-8000, or see 
their website at www.pointsoflight.org. 




Boys Town 

Resources 

Boys Town Press, part of Father 
Flanagan's Boys' Home in Nebraska, 
has a variety of resources related to 
working with children and youth. Re- 
sources include those for parents, 
youth-serving professionals and edu- 
cators and address such issues as dis- 
cipline, self-esteem, social skills, sub- 
stance abuse, character building, and 
many others. Boys Town also offers 
workshops and conferences for many 
of these issues as well. 

For more information regarding re- 
sources available from Boys Town 
call 800-282-6657 or 402-498-1320, 
or visit their website at 
www.Sbh.boystown.org. efo 
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Editorial 

Good After School Care 

One Answer to School Violence 



by Rich Scofield , Editor 
As I start to write this about the 
tragedy in Littleton, Colorado yet an- 
other school shooting has taken place - 
this time in Conyers, Georgia yester- 
day (May 20) and there is, in many 
parts of the country, another month of 
school to go before summer vacation. 
By the time you read this you will know 
if there have been any further tragedies. 
Without making this one more edito- 
rial on what’s wrong with today ’s youth, 
the family, and American society, I 
want to express my frustration that 
after school programs have not been 
mentioned as a long term prevention 
program for violence in later school 
years. 

If the two student shooters in Littleton 
had available to them in their elemen- 
tary and middle school years a good 
after school program, would the trag- 
edy have occurred? It is my belief that 
good after school programs help deter 
kids from later feeling isolated, rejected 
by peers, without any value, and feel- 
ing they don’t have the skills and self- 
esteem needed to deal with bullies and 
peer pressure. Being desensitized by 
violent video games and movies; not 
having productive life-long hobbies and 
positive interests; and seeking value 
and meaning in their lives through nega- 
tive ways can lead to establishing their 
worth by one final, grand horrific act 
that is public. 

So what does a good after school 
program do? It starts by having ratios 
that allow for a lot of adult conversa- 
tion with children and youth either one 
O one or with children’s self-selected, 
lyl l r pairings of two or three children. 



Through both policies and practices it 
helps reduce staff turnover which al- 
lows for children to establish long-term 
relationships (often several years) with 
non-parental adults. Such relationships 
with one caring adult is often the miti- 
gating factor that allows children to 
surmount high-risk situations and do 
well in life. 

“...Most importantly, 
[quality after school 
programs provide] caring 
adults and safe and 
nurturing experiences...” 

— NSACA 

A good program would encourage 
children to pursue outside interests and 
special skills that may become tran- 
sient or life-long hobbies and activities. 
These could range from rock collecting 
to soccer. They provide a source for 
building self-confidence and self-es- 
teem. 

A good program would allow chil- 
dren and youth the physical and tempo- 
ral space to develop friendships. Such 
friendship-building protects against a 
sense of isolation and loneliness. 

A good program would have estab- 
lished conflict resolution methods that 
would give children and youth the skills 
needed to mend fences with friends, 
fend off bullies, and free them from 
peer pressure. 

As a profession we need to be able to 
(Continued on page 2) 
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Pittsburgh 

Proposals 

Workshop proposals for the National 
School-Age Care Alliance’s (NSACA) 
12th Annual Conference in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania April 14-15, 2000 are 
due July 31, 1999. Next year’s confer- 
ence will be in a convention center 
which will eliminate shuffling between 
hotels for workshop sessions. (See more 
about the changing dimensions of the 
NSACA Conference in the June 1999 
SAN issue.) According to the applica- 
tion for workshop proposals workshop 
sessions will be one hour or two-hour 
double sessions (really 2 1/2 hours if a 
double session with a half hour break 
between single sessions). 

Last year almost twice as many pro- 
posals were submitted as needed. What 
helps get your proposal accepted? 
FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS like 
using the application rather than send- 
ing a title and resume. When it says 
“mail six copies (no faxes),” it means 
it. Copies are distributed to a commit- 
tee to read and NSACA doesn’t want to 
make copies for over 200 proposals 
and doesn’t want its fax line clogged 
with multiple copies of proposals. 

To receive an application by mail or 
fax call 617-298-5012 or fax your re- 
quest to 617-298-5022 or mail to 

(Continued on page 7) 
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On-Site Insights 

by Jennifer Glazier & Cara Gordon 

Prepare For The 
Fall, Binder It All! 

What items in the office supply store 
are the solution to the stacks of paper 
that threaten to take over your pro- 
gram? Three Ring Binders. Organiz- 
ing paperwork into binders is a neat and 
tidy alternative to overflowing files and 
cardboard boxes full of magazines, ac- 
tivity ideas, and other resources. Easy 
to use, easy to store, easy to organize. 
Get started now and amaze your co- 
workers in September with your new, 
improved, "paper management system." 

For the ultimate in organization, we 
prefer the following supplies: Inexpen- 
sive clear-view binders (so you can 
create your own covers) and top-load- 
ing plastic sheet-protectors (economy 
weight is fine, get the clear ones for 
easy photocopying). You’ll never use a 
hole-punch again! Both items are avail- 
able at your local office supply store 
and are within most program budgets. 

Where to start? We suggest the fol- 
lowing: 

• Programming Ideas: Get rid of the 

excess clutter of magazines. Save only 
the pages you want! The sheet-protec- 
tors are great for keeping flimsy maga- 
zine pages safe, and ideas can be orga- 
nized into binders by category (Sci- 
ence, Holidays, Staff Favorites). Idea 
Binders are a great resource for staff 
and can be expanded as new ideas, 
recipes, and activities are discovered. 
Save all your program calendars in a 
binder as well. These offer quick ideas 
and inspiration to future generations of 
staff. 

• Reproducible Pages: Mazes, word 
searches, and other worksheets are 
handy to reproduce for your group. Put 
your originals into binders and orga- 
nize them by category or age-group. 
When you need a new batch of fresh 
worksheets, simply take the binder to 
the copy room and select the ones you 
want! Great for activity patterns also! 



• Game Instructions: When did they 
stop printing the instructions to a game 
on the inside cover of the box? Keep 
track of all your different instruction 
sheets by putting them all into one 
binder and storing it on the game shelf 
for easy reference. This is also a great 
place to save a copy of various score 
sheets (Yahtzee, Clue, etc.) so you can 
replenish your supply when you run 
out. 

• Program Forms: A binder of mas- 
ters of all your forms isespecially handy 
for multi-site programs. Each location 
has their own set, neatly organized and 
ready to copy when they run out of time 
sheets or field trip permission slips. 
Since the masters are in plastic, every- 
one will remember not to use them or 
hand them out, they will always be 
available to copy. 

No doubt you’ve already been saving 
your issues of School-Age NOTES in 
binders since 1980. It’s time to move on 
to advanced "binderology." There will 
still be interviewing, hiring, and staff 
orientation in the Fall, but at least your 
paperwork will be under control. The 
days of search ing for that blank form or 
pattern you needed yesterday are over! 

"On-Site Insights" is a new column 
beginning this month. Both authors are 
school-age program directors at sites 
in the Boston area and as a team offer 
Survival Kit Workshops around the 
country for staff training. They can be 
reached at 61 7-236-0347 or by emailing 
survivalkit@webtv.net. cte> 



Correction 

In our June issue on this page we had 
information about building a "dream 
house" for young children. Unfortu- 
nately, the website address we listed in 
that article for more information had a 
couple of errors in it. The website is: 
http://www.peabody.vanderbilt.edu/ 
projects/general/d reamhouse/ 
index.html. 

We apologize for the error, efo 
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Editorial... 

( Continued from front page) 

articulate why providing opportunities 
for positive social interaction after 
school is more important than academic 
enrichment. When are we going to take 
a stand and put more value on a child’s 
ability to socialize and interact appro- 
priately than on their standardized test 
scores? 

I don’t get it. Somehow the adult 
community and educators are encour- 
aging adult-led academic enrichment 
in the after school programs and de- 
emphasizing play and opportunities for 
socializing during school while at the 
same time three new books on the im- 
portance of play for adults (italics my 
emphasis) have been published and new 
books and articles are coming out on 
the importance of social and emotional 
learning during the school day. What’s 
wrong with this picture? Am I living in 
Superman’s "Bizarro World" where ev- 
erything is opposite? If play is impor- 
tant for adults (never mind all the stud- 
ies on reducing stress in adults and 
adults’ need for reflective time) 
wouldn’t play be important for chil- 
dren and if social and emotional learn- 
ing are important, then shouldn’t we 
take advantage of after school pro- 
grams’ ability to provide this for our 
children? Wouldn’t it be better to pro- 
vide academic enrichment during the 
(Continued on page 7) 
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Goin’ on a Snake 
Hunt - Part 1 

by Gaila Savery 

Editor's Note: The experience de- 
scribed here is an activity that can 
occur any time of the year , especially 
summer. Due to the length of the article 
we are publishing it in two parts. 

I’d like to share one of my favorite 
ways to spend wonderful Oregon after- 
noons outside. The equipment you need 
is minimal: energetic children, your 
five senses, trust, respect, a first aid kit 
and a camera (optional). These ele- 
ments and any outdoor environment 
can lead to one of the most fun and 
fulfilling activities you can share with 
your children— a SNAKE HUNT! Yes, 
I said “Snake Hunt.” (Original idea 
thanks to Steve Musson.) 

A trusting and respectful 
environment needs to be in 
place in order to do 
successful, exciting things 
with children-like Snake 
Hunts! 

One of the most important aspects to 
the actual Snake Hunt is the prepara- 
tion that must be done ahead of time. 
From the very first day of the school 
year, we have spent many hours — both 
in discussions and in actions — rein- 
forcing the concepts of trust and re- 
spect. The children have 
had a big impact on our 
definitions of trust and re- 
spect, and how it looks and 
feels to be trusted and respected. We as 
adults have consciously modeled be- 
haviors that reflected these values at all 
times. You cannot build a trustful and 
respectful environment without giving 
that trust and respect to those you deal 
with — kids, coworkers, parents, oth- 
ers — on a daily basis. We must be able 
to communicate our needs, expecta- 
tions and feelings openly and honestly 




in order to build trust and respect. These 
things take time and a lot of work. A 
trusting and respectful environment 
needs to be in place in order to do really 
successful, exciting things with chil- 
dren — like Snake Hunts! 

Supportive environment in place, the 
announcement of an impending Snake 
Hunt generates excitement, questions, 
and planning sessions. “Where will we 
look?” “What will we see? hear? 
smell?” “How do we show respect to 
nature and its inhabitants?” What are 
the boundaries-are there any?” And 
the most important question: “What 
will we do if we find a snake?” (My 
biggest fear!) The children come up 
with most of the guidelines. I have only 
a couple: 1) I can see them and they can 
see me at all times; 2) We practice trust 
and respect. My personal goal is to 
observe and participate with children 
in their natural environment, out of 
doors. Preparation complete, we can 
set out on a Snake Hunt. 

With that background in mind, I’d 
like to tell you the story of a Snake Hunt 
I participated in last fall. It’s become 
one of my, and the children’s, favorite 
“Remember whens.”Theschool-Pleas- 
ant Valley Elementary, acountry school 
(but any school would work). The 
setting-the walking path around the 
school grounds. The 16 explorers-15 
children ages 5-10, and me. Four of the 
kids-Michael, Carl, Justin, and Leah- 
profess knowledge of the terrain and 
the hunt. They are my field guides and 
Snake Hunters Extraordinaire. 



The sun is shining, the fall air holds 
both warmth and chilliness. We can 
smell leaves and smoke from 
woodstoves. The afternoon that looms 
ahead is full of anticipation and excite- 
ment. We are ready to set out with our 
first aid kit, collection bags, and enthu- 
siasm. 

The children are eager and extremely 
excited about the possibility of seeing, 



hearing and/or touching a real live 
snake. We take the south path toward 
the creek. Going through the open field, 
eyes are focused downwards to any 
holes or dirt spots in the grass, because 
“you know that’s where snakes hide.” 
Carl is quite clear on this point. 

Feelings of freedom, 
discovery, trust and respect 
are being experienced by 
all of us. 

As we continue we enter a grove of 
oak trees. The path winds in and around 
the trees, a whole new environment to 
look at and think about. Leah points out 
that the grass is gone and snakes could 
climb trees. Eyes and ears are really 
darting about now. Someone notices 
the rustling noise we make moving 
through the dry leaves and wonders if 
that would scare the snakes. “Could we 
step on any?” This thought is not very 
appealing to many of the hunters. 

The children are now spread out up 
and down the trail, probably about 15- 
30 yards in front and behind me. They 
are very careful not to be out of sight 
around the bends in the trail. They are 
just as careful not to climb too high in 
the trees so I can’t see them. We have 
only covered about 100 yards, and 
haven’t seen any snakes. (Yeah! re- 
lief!) 

Feelings of freedom, discovery, trust 
and respect are being experienced by 
all of us. It’s difficult to put into words 
but is so visible on everyone’s face. On 
with the hunt... <&> 



Gaila Savery is a Regional Supervi- 
sor at the Vermont Hills Family Life 
Center in Lake Oswego , OR and is the 
recent past president of the Oregon 
School-Age Coalition. 

See the August issue for the conclu- 
sion of the Snake Hunt. 
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Sleuthing 

Have a spy day. 

Read a mystery. Play 
"I Spy." Have the 
group follow clues to find the snacks 
for the day. Use magnifying glasses to 
examine footprints the children have 
made in the sand or dirt. Determine 
which footprint belongs to whom. Write 
messages in invisible ink or secret code. 
Play "Hide and Seek." Find pictures, or 
live examples, of creatures that use 
camouflage to hide. Do word searches 
and "find the hidden picture" puzzles. 
Dress up in disguise. Draw a special 
spy tool, like Inspector Gadget's crazy 
machines. <&> 



Dream On 

August 28 is Dream Day. Do you 
remember your dreams? Do you dream 
in color or black and white? If people 
are bilingual, what language do they 
dream in? Can you smell things in 
dreams? 

Set aside some daydreaming time. 
Think about things that have happened 
or might happen or that you would like 
to have happen. Keep a journal about 
your daydreams and check in a few 
months to see what has "come true." <&> 



Dream Catchers 

The Chippewa and other Native 
Americans make dream catchers out 
of a wood hoop with a web and feathers 
that hangs above the bed of a newborn 
baby or a newly married couple. The 
bad dreams get tangled in the web but 
the good dreams float through the web, 
down the feather, and onto the sleeping 
person in bed. 

To make a dream catcher you'll need: 
9" white paper plate, 12" of yam, beads 
(store bought or hand made paper or 
clay beads), feather, masking tape, pen- 
cil, scissors and a hole punch. 

Draw a large ring inside the rim of a 
paper plate. Cut out the center of the 



plate to the inner edge of the ring. Then, 
cut off the outside rim of the plate, 
leaving the ring. Punch about 16 holes 
around the ring. Wrap masking tape 
around one end of the yam. Poke the 
taped end of the yam into the top hole 
and pull through, leaving about 3" at 
the end. Create a web by crisscrossing 
the yam to fill 
up all the holes 
around the 
ring. Leave the 
center of the 
web open. End 
by bringing the 
taped end of the 
yam back to the 
top hole and 
tying this to the other end. Cut a piece 
of yam about 8" long. Loop it through 
the bottom hole and even the ends . Pass 
several beads up the yam, and slip a 
feather into the beads. Knot the ends of 
the yam. Hang the dream catcher over 
your bed. <te> 

(Original source: The Kids' Multicultural 
Art Book by Arthur Terzian, Williamson 
Publishing, 1993.) 



Heat Conduction 
Experiment 

Fill three cups with equal amounts of 
hot tap water. Place (handle side down) 
a metal knife in one cup, a plastic knife 
in another, and a wooden knife (or a 
piece of wood the approximate size and 
shape of a knife) in the third cup. Stick 
a pat of butter on the exposed (cutting) 
end of each knife. All three pats of 
butter must be the same size. Place a 
sugar cube on top of each pat of butter. 

Ask the children to guess what will 
happen. Wait a while and watch. The 
material that lets heat move through it 
most easily and quickly is the best 
conductor. The butter on the best heat 
conductor will melt the fastest and the 
sugar cube will fall off. <*& 

(With thanks to Bill Nye , the Science Guy.) 



Solar Bowls 

Put two cups of water in each of three 
bowls that are the same size. Put a few 
drops of yellow, blue, green, and red 
food color in two of the bowls. The 
water should look black from the mix- 
ture of colors. Cover one of the bowls 
of dark water with a clear glass plate or 
clear Py rex baking dish. The third bowl 
has plain water and no cover. Leave all 
three bowls in the sunshine for several 
hours. Test the temperature of the wa- 
ter in each bowl with your finger. Which 
is hottest? Why? 

A solar panel makes energy by using 
the heat-absorbing power of black and 
the heat-trapping power of glass-like 
the covered bowl. <■&> 

End of Summer 
Medals 

Have an end of summer awards cer- 
emony and give out medals to the chil- 
dren for various accomplishments, but 
make sure everyone gets one. The kids 
can make the medals and brainstorm on 
awards to be given. How about "Most 
Friendly," "Best Listener," "Most Joy- 
ful," "Most Helpful," or any others you 
can think of. 

To make the medal, cut out a 3" 
diameter cardboard circle and cover it 
with foil. Use permanent marker to 
write in the type of award. Glue the end 
of a 3" piece of ribbon to the back, oto 



Byline... 

Our thanks and appreciation to Mary 
Swain Landreth of Orlando, Fla., who 
has provided many great activities for 
these pages over the last two years. 
This month’s Activities and Curricu- 
lum Corner pages by Mary Swain are 
her last. 

40 Activity Ideas 

The minimum number of Activity 
Ideas in this issue is 40. 
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AUGUST CURRICULUM CORNER 



Monday 



Tuesday 



Wednesday 



Thursday 



Friday 
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August 1-7 is both 
National Clown Week 
and National Smile 
Week . Big smiles are 
catching. Wear one 
and see how many oth- 
ers you can infect. 



Paint smiley faces 
on paper plates us- 
ing yellow and black 
paint. Exhibit them 
in a "Happy Gal- 

ler y-” /TT 

w. 



Talk about the things 
that make you smile. 
Make a bar graph to 
show how many 
happy-making things 
others in the group 
share. 



Cut apples into 
"smiles" (quarters). 
Spread with peanut 
butter and add teeth- 
pretend teeth made 
of tiny marshmal- 
lows, and then your 
own-to eat them! 



Show a toothy grin. 
Count your teeth. 
Talk about a visit to 
the dentist. Does any- 
one in the group have 
loose teeth? Design 
the perfect tooth- 
brush. 
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H 
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Antonyms are words 
that are opposites. 
Give the group a list 
of words and chal- 
lenge them to find 
antonyms for each 
one. 



Make a mirror im- 
age. Put a blob of 
paint on one half of a 
piece of paper. Fold 
and smooth it gently. 
Open carefully and 
let the paint dry. 



Have pairs of chil- 
dren stand face to 
face and ask one to 
try and mirror the 
other as she moves. 




When opposite poles 
of a magnet are 
brought together, the 
lines of force join up 
and the magnets pull 
together. Use mag- 
nets to examine these 
opposites. 



August 1 3 is Interna- 
tional Lefthander's 
Day. Use your non- 
dominant hand to 
write, draw or eat. 



o 



H 

< 

H 
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Heat is transferred 
through convection, 
conduction, or radia- 
tion. With a flashlight 
and a globe determine 
why we get more radi- 
ant heat from the sun 
in the U.S. in August. 



Cold things have 
slow-moving mol- 
ecules while hot things 
have fast-moving 
molecules. Feel the 
objects in your room. 
Are the molecules fast 
or slow-moving? 



When heat moves 
through an object it's 
called conduction. 
Test metal, plastic, and 
wood to see which is a 
better heat conductor. 
See page 4 for an ex- 
periment. 



Have half the group 
paint a sunrise and 
half paint a sunset. 
Which do you see 
more of? Which do 
you like better? 

xyLr/, 



Which surface is 
more comfortable to 
walk on in bare feet 
on a hot summer's 
day, a cement park- 
ing lot or blacktop? 
See page 4 for an ex- 
periment. 
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Z 
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Put a few coins in 
empty plastic milk 
containers. Shake 
them to the beat of a 
Caribbean tune. 



A dollar coin to be 
issued next year will 
bear the image of 
Sacagawea, the 
Shoshone girl who 
guided the Lewis & 
Clark expedition. 
Find out about her. 



New quarters are 
being minted to cel- 
ebrate the 50 states. 
The five coming this 
year include CT, 
DEL, GA, NJ, and 
PA. Find one of each 
and check them out. 



Bring in or ask chil- 
dren to bring coins 
from other coun- 
tries. Compare them 
to U.S. coins. Make 
coin rubbings using 
different colored 
crayons. 



Design your own 
coin. How much 
would it be worth? 
What would you 
call it? 




Q 

£ 

Q 

Z 

< 

x 



Paint or draw a mu- 
ral on butcher paper 
of a landscape using 
handprints as the 
trees, flowers, bird's 
feathers, rainbow, 
clouds and bushes. 



Make up a secret 




Decorate old gloves 
(or lunch bags with a 
glove shape drawn on 
them) to make hand 
puppets. Tell a story 
using the different 
characters on each 
finger. 



Learn a hand clap- 
ping rhyme. Practice 
and see who can do 
it the fastest. 




Have a relay race to 
see which team can 
fill a pail with water 
at the finish first, 
using only cupped 
hands to carry the 
water. 



N-J 

N-J 
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X 
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Freeze sturdy water- 
filled balloons. Re- 
move the balloon 
skin. Do they float? 
What happens if you 
put salt on them? 
How long do they 
take to melt? 



Melting, moving gla- 
ciers changed the ge- 
ography of the earth. 
Put a chunk of ice on 
a sand hill and see if 
the shape of the sand 
changes. 



Glue a plastic orna- 
ment inside a baby 
food jar lid. Add wa- 
ter and a pinch of glit- 
ter to the jar. Glue top 
on with waterproof 
sealant. Shake the 
snow globe 



Conduct an experi- 
ment to show that 
water expands when 
it freezes. Mark the 
water level in a con- 
tainer. Freeze and 
see where the frozen 
level is. 



Serve iceberg punch. 
Put some ocean (blue 
Kool-Aid) in a large 
bowl or clean bucket. 
Add odd shaped ice 
chunks. How much 
of the ice is above 
the ocean? 
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Developing SAC 
Credentials 

by Ellen Gannett & Liz Nilsen 
Editor's Note: The National Institute 
on Out-of-School Time (NIOST) con- 
tributes a column on issues in our field 
to SAN on alternate months. 

In April, the National Institute on 
Out-of-School Time (NIOST) released 
its eagerly-awaited survey of emerging 
credentialing programs for school-age 
care (SAC) providers. "There is a great 
deal of activity in credentialing going 
on all over the country," reports Ellen 
Gannett, Associate Director of NIOST. 
"A few years ago there were only a 
handful of programs. In this survey, we 
learned about almost two dozen pro- 
grams in operation, and we know of 
others being planned." 

About 1/2 of the states report that a 
credential is already available, is being 
piloted, or is being planned. About 1/3 
of the states do not have a credential, 
nor is one being planned. Nearly half of 
the 2 1 identified credentials are offered 
by a college; approximately 3/4 offer 
college credit. The survey also found 
that most credential programs have 
minimal entry requirements, and nearly 
all require candiates to pay some fee. 

The credentials identified varied 
widely, from 8 hour competency-based 
certificates to two year college pro- 
grams. The survey examined in detail 
how credential programs were planned 
and implemented. In most cases, the 
planning process involved a large group 
of stakeholders. Successful planning 
efforts usually had access to paid staff- 
ing. One somewhat surprising finding 
was that planning for the credentials 
took an average of only about 2 years. 
In most cases the planning process in- 
cluded defining the core competencies, 
researching the workforce, designing 
new college courses, and forging agree- 
ments with colleges to ensure college 
credit. 

The survey highlighted several areas 
of concern as the credentialing effort 
nicks up steam: 



• There was often a lack of commu- 
nication within the school-age, early 
childhood, and education communities 
about credentials and other professional 
development issues. Of particular con- 
cern is the finding that many efforts did 
not engage the public education sector 
at a time when the schools' role as 
providers is expanding in many states. 



There was a growing 
consensus [for] a continuum 
of multi-level opportunities 
from entry level to masters 
level [rather than a single 
national credential]. 



• Many credentialing efforts did not 
have a plan in place to collect informa- 
tion about the participants earning cre- 
dentials. This gap will make it difficult 
to determine who is being left out of 
professional development initiatives, 
or the impact the credential has, on the 
quality of care provided and children's 
outcomes. Additionally, developing a 
sustainable professional development 
system in school-age care will require 
that this information be made available 
to public policymakers and parents. 

• Many respondents reported anxi- 
ety about funding for these programs. 

Gannett and NS ACA Board Member 
Roberta Newman coordinated two ses- 
sions at the NS ACA conference in San 
Antonio to discuss the future of 
credentialing for SAC. Among the at- 
tending group there was a growing con- 
sensus that our field should not be talk- 
ing about a single credential, but a 
continuum of multi-level opportunities 
from entry level to masters level. Par- 
ticipants felt that in order for creden- 
tials to be effective, an infrastructure is 
necessary that: 

• links credentials to other forms of 
training and higher education 

• ensures under-represented groups 
have access to credentials 

• links credentials to higher levels of 
compensation 
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• addresses language and cultural 
differences 

Participants in one of these sessions 
recommended to the new NSACA 
Board the formulation of a new com- 
mittee, "Pathways to Career Develop- 
ment in School-Age Care" to study all 
these issues and continue the dialogue. 

In the meantime, members of NS ACA 
can read postings on career develop- 
ment or add comments by going to 
NS ACA’s website at www.NSACA.org 
and then logging into the Member's 
Page. In the Member's Page click on 
"Professional Development" to read 
postings about professional develop- 
ment initiatives. If you would like in- 
formation from your state posted here, 
send information to the NSACA office 
by email to lsisson@nsaca.org. (You 
can also attach documents formatted in 
Rich Text Format.) Click "Open Dis- 
cussion" to read and add comments to a 
threaded discussion on the topic of pro- 
fessional development. 



Washington Notes 

by Charles Pekow 
Charles Pekow is the editor of " Day 
Care U.S.A.” This report was written 
exclusively for SAN readers. 

Six billion dollars in added benefits 
for child care will come over the next 
10 years. Congress approved a federal 
budget that ensures $3 billion extra for 
the Child Care & Development Block 
Grant and $3 billion in child care tax 
credits for parents. Yet to be decided is 
how or when to allocate the benefits: in 
FY2000 or wait until FY2001. 

Congress also has yet to decide spe- 
cifics. It could, for instance, merely add 
to the block grant or earmark part of the 
increase for school-age care or other 
purposes. It also must decide how to 
distribute the tax benefits. 



Stay tuned to future issues of SAN to find 
out whether any 2 1st Century monies 
will be allocated to non-public school- 
based SAC programs. 
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NSACA RFPs... 

( Continued from front page) 

NSACA, 11 37 Washington St., Boston 
MA 02124. At the time SAN tried the 
web site the application form which 
had a “button” did not come up but 
other information about proposals was 
available at www.nsaca.org. dfe 



Editorial... 

(Continued from page 2) 

school day and provide stress reduc- 
tion, play and social and emotional 
learning opportunities during the after- 
noon? 

NSACA, when discussing its mis- 
sion, talks about the importance of car- 
ing adults and safe and nurturing expe- 
riences. “Quality school-age programs 
provide positive social, recreational and 
enrichment activities, homework assis- 
tance, community service opportuni- 
ties, life skills training, and most im- 
portantly, caring adults and safe and 
nurturing experiences before and after 
school, in summer and during other 
school breaks.” As referenced in the 
January 1999 SAN issue, Willard 
Hartup has stated that: “Indeed, the 
single best childhood predictor of adult 
adaptation is not IQ, and not classroom 
behavior but, rather the adequacy with 
which the child gets along with other 
children.” 

One of the more encouraging signs 
that the public may be realizing the 
importance and long-lasting effects of 
good after school programs in the lives 
of children and youth was a column in 
the Hartford (Conn.) Courant by the 
Sheriff of Hartford County. The edito- 
rial column’s heading was “After- 
School Programs Prevent Crime and a 
Whole Lot More.” Certainly my hopes 
are that educators and parents are also 
getting the message and supporting play, 
socialization, and opportunities for 
emotional growth in after school pro- 
grams. 



Summer Ideas 

"Garage Sale" of Back 
Issues Continues! 

School-Age NOTES is continuing its 
"garage sale" of back issues in order to 
clear space before our August move. 

Get tons of ideas for summer pro- 
gramming and after school activities 
plus discipline, multicultural ideas, ad- 
ministrative tips and strategies, & more. 
Special Back Issues #1 — At least 
32 issues of our old bimonthly issue (8 
pages 1980-1983; 16pages 1983-1991). 
Guaranteed over 500 pages equaling 
more than 5 years worth of issues. A 
$60 value for only $19.95 plus $3.50 
shipping and handling. 

Special Back Issues #2 — At least 
38 issues of our current monthly 8 page 
format. Guaranteed over 300 pages 
equaling more than 3 years worth of 
issues. A $54 value for only $17.95 
plus $3.50 shipping and handling. 

Buy Both and Get a Bonus! 

Buy both sets of back issues and we’ll 
throw in a FREE art book, a $15 valuel 
Only $37.90 plus $4.50 shipping and 
handling. 

For credit card orders call 800-410- 
8780. Or mail your check to School- 
Age NOTES at P.O. Box 40205, Nash- 
ville TN 37204-0205. efe 



"Binder" Followup 

Here's a way to combine what you 
learned on page 2 in the "On-Site 
Insights" column with the sale of 
School- A ge NOTES back issues men- 
tioned in the previous column: 

Purchase the back issues and cut 
the pages apart by category. For ex- 
ample, take all the pages related to 
conflict resolution, hiring, summer 
activities, etc. and create a binder for 
each category. Divide the monthly 
activities and curriculum pages by 
month, creating month-by-month 
binders for all your activity ideas! 





s 
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CONFERENCES 



INDIANA Sept. 25, 1999 New Listing 
Annual SAC Conference, Indianapolis 
Contact: Linda Orejuela, 317-283-3817 



CALIFORNIA Oct. 1-2, 1999 
6th Annual “Oider Kids Conference, this year 
called National Middle School Conference 
San Francisco, Contact: CSAC, 415-957-9775 

FLORIDA Oct. 7-9, 1999 

FSACCC State Conference, Coral Springs 

Contact: 1-888-438-3123 

NEW JERSEY Nov. 5-6, 1999 New Listing 
Annual SAC Conference, Basking Ridge 
Rich Scofield, featured speaker 
Contact: Silvia Canabal, 973-597-1050 

NSACA April 14-15,2000 

12th Annual National School-Age Care Alliance 

Conference, Pittsburgh, PA 

Contact: 617-298-5012 



Send us your SAC conference dates ! 
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SEND TO: P.O. Box 40205 • Nashville, TN 37204 • 615-242-8464 
Yes, sign me up for: □ New Subscription □ Renewal 

□ 1 year $24.95 I □ Canada $27.95 U.S. Funds Id Foreign $29.95 U.S. Funds 

□ 2 years $46.95 1 □ 2 years $52.95 U.S. Funds j □ 2 years $56.95 U.S. Funds 

Payment (must be included): □ Check or money order □ VISA □ Master Card 
Card #: Exp. Date: 



Name 



Program Name 
Address 



City / State / Zip 
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SOURCES 



Resource 

Organizations 

If you don't know about the follow- 
ing organizations and the resources 
they have for working with school-age 
children you should: 

Educators for Social Responsibility- 

Resources concerning conflict resolu- 
tion, social and emotional learning and 
intergroup relations for all age groups, 
for school, day care, and home set- 
tings. Call 800-370-2515 for a catalog 
or check out their website at 
www.esmational.org. 

Search Institute - Focuses on "asset 
building" especially for adolescents. 
Offers resources and training on work- 
ing with young people, including a 
quarterly magazine called Assets: The 
Magazine of Ideas for Healthy Com- 
™ ''” ifi es & Healthy Youth. For more 
nation call 800-888-7828. 



Gun Safety 
Program 

Given the recent spate of gun 
shootings in schools, this summer may 
be the time to introduce gun safety 
courses or programs to school-agers. 
We may not want to admit that our 
children are vulnerable to the dangers 
of guns, but the nightly news indicates 
otherwise. Teaching children the dan- 
gers of -firearms before they are pre- 
sented with an opportunity to use them 
^may be the key to saving their lives. 

There are gun safety programs pro- 
vided by various organizations, nota- 
bly the National Rifle Association's 
Eddie Eagle ® Gun Safety Program. And 
regardless of anyone's personal feel- 
ings about the NRA or gun control, the 
organization is taking the lead in gun 
safety for children. 

For more information about the Eddie 
Eagle® program and whether it's suit- 
able for your school-age group, call toll 



free at 800-231-0752 or go to their 
website at www.nra.org/eddie/ 
eddiemain.html. 

Corporate 

Conference 

What used to be the area of corpo- 
rate child care^center-based care and 
projects to support working parents 
paid for or supported by employers — 
is now the field of work/life issues. 
The field's professional association, 
Alliance of WORK/LIFE Profession- 
als (AWLP), is holding its annual 
conference February 2-4, 2000 in New 
Orleans. If you are interested in this 
area of child care/parent support/work- 
ing with employers and want more 
information about the conference, con- 
tact AWLP at 703-684-8396 or write 
to AWLP, 515 King St., Suite 420, 
Alexandria VA 22314. 
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Enrichment Programs 
Follow-Up 



by Charles Pekow 
Though no one is making money at it 
yet, newfangled enrichment programs 
are still tearing up the national land- 
scape of school-age care. Two of the 
three companies that sent shock waves 
down the spine of traditional providers 
over the last three years (SAN, April 
1997) are still going strong. Company 
CEOs say they are plowing most of 
their revenue back into the programs 
instead of stockholders' pockets. But 
they expect their patient investors to 
get a return sometime next year. The 
(^) third company, however, has stepped 
back and taken a new direction. 

Voyager Expanded Learning, the 
original program, now licenses cur- 
ricula in 4 1 states and is growing 300% 
a year, expecting to serve 265,000 chil- 
^ dren in nearly 1,000 school districts 
^5^) this year. "We're still spending like 
crazy on research and development. 
We aren’t a profitable business [and] 
don’t plan to be until 2000." says Chair- 
man Randy Best. 

Like the children it teaches, V oyager 
is still learning what it needs to do to 
supplement its "learning is fun" cur- 
ricula. Early on, the company learned it 
had to provide a snack and free period. 
More recently, it saw the need to foster 
parent involvement in maximizing their 
children’s learning experience. ”We 
provide each parent a parent guide so 
they are able to follow daily what their 
child is learning, what questions to ask, 

O what tapes to rent, what books to read; 
so they can discuss intelligently with 
their children what they are learning, " 
Best says. "We use parents very ag- 
> essively on a volunteer basis. We 

( ich the child every day one thing to 





go home and teach their parents." 

Voyager also plans to start an after 
school program for middle schoolers 
this fall, with more intense and longer 
units for the sixth to eighth graders. 
Voyager is developing two one-semes- 
ter-long units. One will teach early ado- 
lescents about law and justice, featur- 
ing mock trials, an exploration of the 
American legal system complete with 
visits to real courtrooms, study of the 
origins and history of law and discus- 
sions of justice, responsibility and ap- 
plying the law evenly and justly for all 
citizens. 

The second semester features an 
"American Dream" sequence. It "will 
trace the origins of families, how they 
got here, why they are here, whether the 
American dream is alive today and 'is 
the promise of the future as great as 
promises of the past."’ Best said. 

Voyager's main competitor, Explore, 
meanwhile, continues to take the na- 
tion by a somewhat smaller storm. It 
operates in 99 schools in Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Tennessee and Geor- 
gia. It plans to double the number of 
sites it's serving by fall. 

"We're doing extremely well finan- 
cially, "says Explore CEO Sarah 
Whitman. "We are focusing on the kids. 
Because of our high growth, we con- 
tinue to pour capital back in the busi- 
ness. We are looking at quite a few 
years as you invest in quality and growth 
operations. Investors are still invest- 
ing. We will probably break even next 
year.... As you continue to grow, that 
break even point continues to change." 

( Continued on page 2) 
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New Feature- 
Program Profiles- 
Needs You! 

Beginning with our September 1999 
issue of SAN (which also begins our 
20th year of publishing this newslet- 
ter!) a new regular feature called “Pro- 
gram Profile” will be added. This is our 
chance to celebrate the variety and di- 
versity of school-age programs that have 
developed in the last 20 years, and your 
chance to learn what other programs 
are doing about fees, staff/child ratios, 
number of children, space issues, pro- 
gramming, etc. We need programs of 
all types to share with us how your 
program faces these issues plus show 
off your staff and children. 

The Profile feature will have a long 
version and a “mini” version that run 
on alternating months. The mini ver- 
sion, called Photo Profile , will feature 
a photo of children and staff engaged in 
some kind of activity, along with statis- 
tical information on the program and 
an explanatory caption about the activ- 
ity going on in the photo - hopefully the 
more unique the better! 

The longer version of the profile, 
called Program Profile , will give more 
in-depth information about the program; 
in addition to the basic statistics, we 

(Continued on page 6 -) 
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On-Site Insights 

by Jennifer Glazier & Cara Gordon 

The Whole 
Kit-N-Caboodle 

Do any of these situations sound fa- 
miliar? 

• There is a group of children who 
are “best friends.” On any given day, 
one of them will be designated “the 
outsider.” (There seems to be a rotating 
schedule with no rhyme or reason.) The 
excluded one can’t seem to find any- 
thing to do... 

• Short staffed again! Of course, the 
daily activity was to have been planned 
by the absent member of your staff... 

• Surrounded by craft materials, 
board games, playground equipment 
and books of all kinds, a child will still 
manage to complain, “There’s NOTH- 
ING to do”... 

With a little forethought and plan- 
ning you can create “Individual Activ- 
ity Kits” that will help to address these 
situations (and many more) that con- 
tribute to the headache that is a daily 
part of running your program. 

Things to keep in mind when creat- 
ing your kits: 

*/ Have three or four kits available 
and accessible at all times. Each kit 
should contain all the supplies needed 
for the activity. A shoe box works fine- 
more elaborate kit boxes can be or- 
dered from office supply stores. 

✓ The activity should be easy enough 
that a child can do it without adult 
supervision-include simple directions 
or a resource book if needed. 

1 / Make sure you have several differ- 
ent types of kits available-not just craft 
projects. Rotate them on a monthly 
basis. 

For example, the “Letter Writing Kit” 
might include: stationery, (or blank 
paper and rubber stamps), envelopes, 
pens, pencils, postage stamps, and some 
addresses. The Children ’s Address Book 
(by Michael Levine, Berkeley Publish- 
ing Group) makes the kit complete by 
listing addresses of popular musicians, 
O 



sports figures, and more. Instead of 
including the child’s home address, use 
your program address and see what you 
get in return! 

The possibilities are endless: Friend- 
ship Bracelets, Paper Airplanes, Bead- 
ing, Circuits and Bulbs, Code Writing, 
God’s Eyes, Jacks, Palm Reading, 
Weaving Loopers, Charades, Sewing, 
Newspaper Reporter, Mazes, Card 
Houses. . . Need more ideas? Check out 
The Kids Travel Book from Klutz Press. 

Not only will these kits benefit your 
after school program, their portability 
makes them great for taking outdoors 
in the summer! < 2 &> 

"On-Site Insights” is a regular column 
appearing in SAN each month. Both 
authors are school-age program direc- 
tors at sites in the Boston area and as a 
team offer Survival Kit Workshops 
around the country for staff training. 
They can be reached at 61 7-236-0347 
or by emailing survivalkit@\vebt\’.net. 



Enrichment... 

( Continued from front page) 

The third company, Sylvan Learning 
Systems, Inc. played hooky last year 
after running experimental programs. 
At the end of the 1997-98 school year, 
Sylvan closed programs it operated in 
more than 30 schools to re-evaluate. 
The company finally decided to re- 
sume producing Mindsurf curricula 
with the National Georgraphic Soci- 
ety, but license it to schools like Voy- 
ager is doing, instead of running the 
programs itself, like Explore. 

One insider who asked not to be 
identified said, "I think (Sylvan) found 
that after school programs are a fairly 
complicated thing to run. There are a 
lot of regs involved. It is not as simple 
as having good ideas." 

Baltimore-based Sylvan, for instance, 
considered its programs education, not 
day care, and therefore not subject to 
licensure. But the State of Maryland 
disagreed and Sylvan reluctantly got its 
programs licensed. 



Sylvan spokesperson Cami Colarossi 
says the company will market its cur- 
ricula to school-age providers. It is 
piloting sales now (Colarossi declined 
to say where) and plans to sell curricula 
nationally in a few months. Sylvan 
staff will also provide training and sup- 
port for added fees, Colarossi said. 

The company decided to keep the 
same type of hands-on activities in two- 
week units. It dropped the idea of hav- 
ing Sylvan franchisees run the pro- 
grams because most don't have room. 

The company shifted responsibility 
for Mindsurf from the Sylvan Learning 
Centers Division, which deals with fran- 
chises; to the Contract Education Ser- 
vices Division, which provides tutor- 
ing and education services. 

Editor's Note: Last year the financial 
magazine , Individual Investor, touted the 
stock of Sylvan (Nasdaq: SLVN) as a "hot 
stock." The July, 1999 issue commented 
that " during the past year investors have 
put the company in the dunce 1 s chair" but 
pointed out that seven out of eight analysts 
rate Sylvan as a "strong buy. ” What was 
interesting about this was the article had 
no mention of Sylvan's after school venture 
and its partnership with National Geo- 
graphic. On the other hand, that venture 
may be too small to mention as a part of a 
company that operates in 105 countries, is 
the market leader in testing, tutoring, and 
training for schools, governments, and cor- 
porations, and had $440 million in rev- 
enues in 1998. 
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Goin’ on a Snake 



Hunt - Part 2 



by Gaila Savery 

Editor’s Note: In our July issue we 
started the adventure of taking a group 
of school-agers on a ” snake hunt . " This 
part concludes the journey. But the 
journey is more than about finding 
snakes. 

We come to a downed cedar tree, 
another good h iding place for “all kinds 
of bugs and snakes,” says Michael. The 
texture of the tree and the way it peels 
it very interesting to the girls. “Could 
we use it to braid a rope or something?” 
“Why not? Let’s try.” 



Snakes slither and slide in 
tall grass. “Maybe that’s 
what we need to do to see 
them,” says a kindergartener. 
“Let’s try.” 



We clear the grove of trees and are 
faced with a huge field of semi-tall 
grass, old blackberry vines and just 
plain open spaces for running and ex- 
ploring. Running out across the field, 
the boys stop dead in their tracks, turn 
around and look at me as though to say, 
“OK, we’ll come back.” They realize 
that we can see each other and it’s OK 
to be about 100 yards away. Trust and 
respect-what a powerful combination! 

Snakes slither and slide in tall grass. 
“Maybe that’s what we need to do to 
see them,” says a kindergartener. “Let’s 
try.” What a picture we are, all laying 
on our stomachs trying to slither. But, 
alas, no snakes. (Yeah!) 

We continue on the trail winding 
around the field, seeing horses, cows, 
andsheep-and smelling them too. Now 
we are coming to different trees-ever- 
greens-and another discussion on the 
smells, feels, and uses of these trees. 
Under the evergreens are nice beds of 
pine needles. “Crunchy,” “soft,” 
pointy,” “brown and red” are just a few 
the descriptive words we use. 



Our serious hunter, Justin, is now 
laying on his stomach because he saw a 
snake here at recess when he was in 
first grade (he’s in fourth now). Well, 
he’s right-areal sighting. Word spreads 
fast and loud-all 16 of us trying to see 
this poor, scared-to-death snake. “I’ll 
touch it if you’ll touch it.” “No, I’m not 
going to.” “Is it a baby?” “It’s a yellow 
racer; they’re the fastest you know.” 
“Where’d it go?” “There it is!” The 
excitement, exhilaration and some fear 
are awesome. Their faces are all lit up 
and animated. This goes on for about 3- 
4 minutes, then the frightened snake 
finds an escape route. Disappointment 
quickly replaces all the excitement and 
exhilaration. The discussion of feel- 
ings (ours and the snake ’s) continues as 
we wander on. 

Next is the duck pond, with some 
Canadian geese today. “Those are the 
kind of birds my uncle shoots.” Now 
there’s a moral discussion topic if I 
ever heard one. As we continue on 
around the playground, disappointment 
is evident in the slow pace and droop- 
ing faces. We accomplished the 
children’s goal of finding a snake. But 
school is now in sight and we all know 
the hunt is coming to an end. No one 
wants this to happen. 




However, the downcast faces and 
slow pace are quickly replaced with the 
thrill of sighting-yes !-another snake! 
(Two in one day. How could I be so 
lucky?) This is a full grown red racer 
that takes off instantly when it senses 
the children’s excitement. The energy 
level is high now. The discussion and 
stories are beginning-I liken them to 
“fishermen” stories. -“It was so big!” I 
saw it first!” “Gaila wouldn’t touch it!” 
“The girls all screamed!” and so on. 

Well another 1 5 yards and we’re back 
to the school. But there’s one last great 
adventure for children of any age. The 
leaves from the huge old maple trees 
are in some average-size piles that are 



calling us. Guess what we answered! 
What a perfect ending to a spiritual, 
intellectual and emotional Snake Hunt. 



The children felt as though 
they were in control of their 
own destiny. We worked 
together, shared, trusted, 
and respected each other. 



This hour and a half could never be 
replaced by a craft project, a science 
lesson, a movie, tape, or any other 
teaching device. The children felt as 
though they were in control of their 
own destiny. We worked together, 
shared, trusted, and respected each 
other. It was a time I will never forget, 
nor will the children. It is a time we 
enjoy “remembering when,” and, most 
of all, an experience we can’t wait to try 
again, efo 

Gaila Savery is Regional Supervisor 
of the Vermont Hills Family Life Cen- 
ter in Lake Oswego OR and is the 
recent past president of the Oregon 
School-Age Coalition. 
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Lazy Days 
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SEPTEMBER ACTIVITIES 



Celebrate Hispanic 
Heritage Month 

with Arts & Crafts 

The Hispanic culture is an exciting 
mixture of people from the ancient 
Aztec and Mayan Indians, blended with 
the more modem Spanish who settled 
in Central and South America hun- 
dreds of years ago. Here are some craft 
ideas to work on while celebrating this 
important culture. 

Mexican Yarn Art 

Gather together paper bowls, color- 
ful yam, glue and popsicle sticks. Start 
by putting glue on the inside bottom of 
the paper bowl . Cut a long piece of yam 
and start swirling in a circular direction 
outward, using the popsicle stick to pat 
down the yam as you go. Keep going 
around and around, adding glue as 
needed. Change 
yarn colors fre- 
quently. Once you 
get to the inside 
rim, flip the bowl 
over and continue on the the outside 
until the bowl is completely covered. 
Add finishing touches with extra yam 
around the rim. 

Paper Flowers 

Materials include colorful tissue pa- 
per in 5 x 5” squares, and pipe cleaners. 

Cut the tissue squares into wavy cir- 
cular patterns of different sizes. Place 
three or more different colored tissues 
on one another, largest on the outside. 
Poke two holes in the cenrter of the 
bunch and push a pipe cleaner up 
through one hole and down the other. 
Even out the ends of the pipe cleaners 
and then twirl together to make a stem. 

Make a whole bouquet of flowers for 
friends who need cheering up, or deco- 
rate your program for a fiesta! <&> 



Guatemalan Plate Design 

Use the design shown here or check 
out a book about Gua- 
temalan art for ideas. 

Simply draw a pattern 
on a paper plate and 
paint with bright 
tempra paints. Punch a hole in the top 
and hang proudly with yam. <&> 



Celebrate the 
World 

with Multicultural Games 

Goose Feather 
Throwing Game 

Early Native American 
people played games that required pre- 
cision and great skill, practicing with 
tools readily available. Start by arrang- 
ing 5 or 7 goose feathers (or any large 
feather) in a circle on the.ground. Select, 
a tree as a target and place a stone on the 
ground a short distance from the tree. 
One by one players stand behind the 
stone and throw a feather at the tree. 
The player with the closest feather to 
the tree wins that round. Give bonus 
points for hitting the tree or try the 
game with eyes closed. <&> 

Bilboquet 

This game was popular during the 
late 1500s in France, with bilboquet 
cups carved from wood and 
painted with designs. Start 
by decorating a styrofoam 
cup with markers. Poke a 
small hole in the bottomof 
the cup and thread string through and 
knot; then thread the other end of the 
string through a large wooden bead and 
knot it securely. Hold the cup in your 
hand letting the ball hang freely. Move 
the cup to cause the ball to fly up and 
then catch the ball in the cup. eto 



Zuni Basket Game 

This Native American basket and 
painted stone game of chance requires 
a basket or flat bowl and heavy white 
cardboard. Cut the cardboard into 1.5" 
squares, enough for each child to have 
5 squares. Have the children decorate 
one side of the square with native 
American symbols and designs, such 
as teepees, lightning bolts, buffalo fig- 
ures. Any number of players sit facing 
each other in a circle. One player places 
his squares in the basket or bowl and 
tosses the squares up in the air, attempt- 
ing to catch them again in the basket. 
Points are tallied by counting how the 
squares land: Five painted sides = 10 
points, five plain sides = 5 points, four 
plain sides and one painted side = 4 
points, and so on. Let the children cre- 
ate their own scoring systems based on 
the various possibilties — like three 
painted sides and two plain sides, etc. 

Play continues around the circle until 
a player reaches 1 0 points, or whatever 
, total* points the group decides will be 
the winning number. <&> 

Folded Arms 

Children stand in a circle with arms 
folded. One person, the thrower, holds 
a tennis ball or similar small ball. The 
thrower calls out a player’s name and 
either throws the ball to that person, or 
pretends to throw it. If the receiver 
holds out his arms to catch the ball, but 
it isn't thrown, the thrower gets another 
turn with a different player; the same 
holds true if the thrower tosses the ball 
but the designated person doesn’t catch 
it. If the receiver catches the ball that is 
thrown to him, it’s his turn to be the 
thrower. 

Byline... 

This month’s Activities and Curricu- 
lum Corner pages were written by 
Snellen Nelles of Fairbanks, AK. 

37 Activity Ideas 
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The minimum number of Activity 
Ideas in this issue is 37. 
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Sept. 6-Labor Day 
became a national 
holiday in the U.S. in 
1894. Create thank 
you cards for working 
parents and draw pic- 
tures of favorite things 
to do on Labor Day. 



Sept. 1 1-On this day 
a Rhode Island Red 
hen laid 7 eggs in one 
day. The average is 
typically 1 or 2 eggs. 
Have an egg toss 
game outside in her 
honor. 



Sept. 15 begins Na- 
tional Hispanic Heri- 
tage Month. Cel- 
ebrate with a fiesta of 
your own. Try the 
crafts on p. 4. 




Sept. 15, 1889-birth- 
day of Claude Barnett, 
founder of the Associ- 
ated Negro Press in 
Chicago. Create a 
group newspaper with 
articles about freedom 
and equality. 



Sept. 22-Birthday of 
the Ice Cream Cone. 
Create fun, healthy 
snacks using ice 
cream cones, but fill- 
ing them with foods 
other than ice cream 
(fruit, jello, etc.). 
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Johnny Appleseed, 
bom Sept. 26, 1774, 
spent his life spread- 
ing apple seeds 
throughout the U.S. 
Research where you 
live to see if history 
records he was there. 



Tell apple jokes: 
What is worse than 
finding a worm in 
your apple? 
(Answer: 
finding 
half a 
worm!) 




Apple Science: Try 
drying apples and 
comparing fresh to 
dried. What happens 
to the outer skin? The 
inner pulp? 




Make dried apple 
people. Carefully 
carve faces into apples 
and allow to dry in a 
low voltage food de- 
hydrator, making sure 
to follow its directions 
for safe use. 



Is there a commer- 
cial apple orchard in 
your area? T ake a trip 
there for f al 1 harvest- 
ing. Bring back 
apples to make apple 
butter, apple sauce, 
and apple cider. 
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September is Emer- 
gency Medical Care 
Month. Make a list of 
common home emer- 
gencies with the kids 
and brainstorm safety 
solutions. 



Make personal first 
aid kits. Decorate the 
outside of computer 
disk boxes or other 
small boxes and add 
band-aids and other 
small supplies the 
kids camthink of. • 



Take a tour of your 
local American Red 
Cross chapter. What 
different types of ser- 
vices do they offer? 
Are there services 
your program can 
provide? 



Ask a certified First 
Aid instructor or 
nurse to give the chil- 
dren basic instruction 
on simple first aid 
skills. 



Let the chi ldren prac- 
tice what they learned 
on each other: tying 
splints for broken 
legs, making slings, 
wrapping sprained 
ankles, putting pres- 
sure on wounds: 
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The first cartoon strip 
was created on Sept. 
11, 1875 and was 
called'' '‘Professor 
Tigwissel's Burglar 
Alarm." Have the 
kids write a cartoon 
strip for this title. 



Bring cartoon strips 
and have the kids 
pick their favorites. 
Read them aloud and 
tell why they're fa- 
vorites. 



Find a book about 
how to draw cartoon 
figures. Let the kids 
practice on large 
sheets of paper. 



Write and illustrate 
your own comics. 
Start by brainstorm- 
ing themes and cre- 
ate a character to be 
a hero or villain of 
that theme. 



Present comic strips 
with the words re- 
moved. Have the 
kids write in their 
own script. 
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Let the kids bring in 
their favorite music to 
sing along in front of 
an audience. 

(Screen for 
appropriate 
lyrics.) 




Listen to nature's 
symphony. Go to a 
wooded area away 
from urban noise and 
sit quietly. After five 
minutes, have the 
group describe what 
they heard. 



Let the kids write new 
lyrics to familiar 
tunes like Row, Row , 
Row Your Boat , or 
Twinkle , Twinkle 
Little Star. Lyrics can 
be about their inter- 
ests or the program. 



Find songbooks or 
recordings of songs 
from other countries 
to share with the kids. 
Ask kids from other 
cultures to teach 
songs from their 
country of origin. 



Invite parents in for 
a sing-along event. 
Have the kids prac- 
tice songs to share. 
Provide the parents 
with written song 
sheets and enjoy the 
harmony. 



o 
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Make binoculars out 
of toilet paper rolls. 
Find a quiet place to 
sit in the woods and 
use the binoculars to 
make nature obser- 
vations. 



Let each child adopt 
a tree. Give them time 
to introduce them- 
selves, make tree rub- 
bings and even sing 
to the tree. Make 
regular visits to the 
trees. 



Collect leaves from the 
adopted tree and ar- 
range on wax paper 
with crayon shavings. 
Iron with another wax 
sheet on top to melt 
the crayon. Hang in a 
window. 



Have each child 
keep a journal of in- 
teresting observa- 
tions about their 
tree as the seasons 
change, complete 
with hand drawn 
pictures. 



Add birdfeeders such 
as hanging orange 
halves or peanut but- 
ter and seed coated 
pine cones to attract 
critters. Keep track 
of who is building 
nests in the trees. 
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Washington Notes 

by Charles Pekow 
Charles Pekow is the editor of "Day 
Care U.S.A. " This report was written 
exclusively for SAN readers. 

$50M to Boys & Girls 
Clubs 

The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee approved an appropriations bill for 
FY2000 that would fund national Boys 
& Girls Clubs at $50 million. Congress 
still needs to approve the bill. The funds 
would include $10 million specifically 
for developing an Internet program for 
the organization. Other organizations 
benefiting from this bill would be de- 
linquency prevention programs man- 
aged by the Office of Juvenile Justice 
& Delinquency Prevention, including 
$89 million in Formula Grants to state 
and local governments, $15 million for 
Juvenile Mentoring, and $95 million 
for Incentive Grants to local prevention 
programs, and Law Enforcement Fam- 
ily Support at $1.5 million. Gfo 



Program Profile... 

( Con tin ued from fron t page) 

will want to hear what’s special about 
this program, what are some of the 
challenges the program faces, what has 
been done that works well, etc. The 
editors at SAN will decide which pro- 
grams get the longer profile and which 
will have a Photo Profile depending on 
our editorial needs. 

What we need from you 

Let us know you are interested in 
either the Program Profile or Photo 
Profile by requesting a Program/Photo 
Profile questionnaire and information 
sheet. Which can be done by mail, fax, 
e-mail, or phone. See below for direc- 
tions. 

How it will work 

For this to work we’ll need submis- 
sions of information and photos from 

O 
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our readers. This is an ongoing feature 
so there’s no “deadline” for sending 
your information. If you have a special 
event coming up that you want to report 
on, then you can wait. But we do want 
to hear from many different programs. 

Regardless of how your program is 
profiled we need basically the same 
information from everyone. Here is a 
sample of the kind of information we 
are looking for: 

• How long has your program been in 
operation? 

• Who administers the program (i.e. 
religious institution, public or private 
school, YMCA, Boys & Girls Club, 
child care center, 4-H, parent board) 

• Where is your space located? 

• Is your program in dedicated space or 
do you share space? 

• How many sites does your program 
have? 

• How many children do you serve at 
each site? 

• Is your program situated in an urban 
site, suburban, or rural site? 

• Is your program for school-age chil- 
dren only or part of a larger child care 
program (what ages and number of 
children)? 

• What is the age range of children 
served in the school-age program 

• How many children in your program 
are kindergarten through 3rd grade? 
4th grade and up? 

• What are your hours of operation? 

• Do you have a summer program? 

• How many staff do you employ? 

• What is your staffxhild ratio? 

• What is your fee schedule for be fore - 
and-after school care? For the summer 
program? 

• Do you have fixed fees only or are 
fees based on a sliding scale? 

• Are you for-profit or non-profit? 

• Is there a unique focus to your pro- 
gram? 

• What types of activities do you offer? 

• What are some of the challenges you 
face in administering your program? 
How have you addressed those chal- 
lenges? 

© What has worked for you in these 
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areas: programming activities; disci- 
pline; working with parents; nutrition; 
staff training? 

Photo Guidelines 

When we send the questionnaire back 
we will strongly encourage programs 
to submit at least one photo with the 
completed questionnaire. The photo 
should be no larger than a 4X6 snap- 
shot and can be in color or black and 
white. Those photos that get published 
will show a crisp clear image of a 
program activity in which the children 
are happily engaged. No group shots of 
everyone smiling at the camera! The 
more unique the activity the better, but 
be sure to include a caption explaining 
what the activity is if it is not readily 
apparent. Variety is the key to the pho- 
tos we’ll choose. (Also - remember to 
make sure you have parental permis- 
sion slips on file for allowing photos of 
the children to be published.) 

We’re excited about this new feature, 
and hope you are too. Remember to 
request a questionnaire and informa- 
tion sheet by sending a note or postcard 
to Program Profile, School-Age 
NOTES , PO Box 40205 , Nashville TN 
37204 or faxing a request to 615-242- 
8260 or by phone to 800-410-8780 or 
via e-mail sanotes@aol.com and ask- 
ing for the Program/Photo Profile ques- 
tionnaire. efe 

Y2K Care 

Yes, there is a child care/Y2K con- 
nection that your program may want to 
consider. According to the Family & 
Workplace Connection, many corpo- 
rations may cancel end-of-year vaca- 
tions for employees in order to have 
them working on Y2K issues. If school- 
based programs are closed during the 
holidays, parents may be left scram- 
bling for all day care for their children. 
Your program may want to survey the 
parents in your program to see if they 
face this problem and then consider 
creating flexible and drop-in hours for 
this short period to accommodate par- 
ents’ needs. 
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Health & Safety 
Notes 

"Dive Sticks" Recalled 

If your summer program includes a 
lot of swim time, be aware that the 
Consumer Product Safety Commission 
(CPSC) is planning on recalling dive 
sticks , which are "hard plastic cylinder- 
shaped toys that stand upright on the 
bottom of pools so children can re- 
trieve them." Apparently at least six 
children have suffered injuries from 
being impaled by the sticks. Versions 
that are shaped like sharks are consid- 
ered to be more dangerous. 

If your program has been using these 
dive sticks for water games, they should 
be disposed of. Parents should also be 
alerted to this dangerous water toy. 

For checking on safety issues with 
other toys go to the CPSCs website at 

WWW.CpSC.gOV. efts 

Rumor or Not, Wash 
Those Soda Can Tops! 

A recent posting on the Internet 
school-age listserv told the supposedly 
true story of a woman who died after 
drinking a can of soda because she had 
not washed off the top of the can, which 
turned out to be "encrusted with dried 
rat's urine." Since rumors of this type 
abound on the Internet, we have no way 
of verifying whether this story is true or 
not, but it does serve as a reminder that 
soda cans are often stored in less than 
ideal conditions and likely have been 
exposed to all kinds of dirt, dust, grime, 
and germs. So it's just a safer practice to 
clean off a soda can before you pop the 
top and take a drink on these hot sum- 
mer afternoons! <=&> 



Coming in September... 

School-Age NOTES 
celebrates 20 years! 
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Planning Your SAC 
T. A. Training For 
The Year? 

School-Age NOTES would 
like to help you. 

g&> We will send free catalogs and mini- 
samplesforyournext school-age work- 
shop. 

rffe We will list your conference in this 
monthly newsletter. 

efts We will provide free catalogs and 
mini-samples for you to place in your 
conference packets. 

eto> School-Age NOTES offers DIS- 
COUNTS for GROUP SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS: 20% off for 5-19 subscrip- 
tions; 25% for 20-49; 30% for 50-99; 
and a 40% discount fori 00+ subscrip- 
tions. Group subscriptions make a great 
gift providing ongoing monthly train- 
ing for your conference participants or 
for working with multiple centers. 
(Here f s a hint : subscription prices will 
increase in January, 2000. Get your 
group subcriptions now and save!) 

Rich Scofield is available as a key- 
note speaker or workshop leader for 
your conference. Call today as his 
schedule fills up quickly. <&> 



Biz Tip #4 

"Your Call Cannot Be 
Completed as Dialed" 

Telephone area codes are changing 
rapidely due to demand for new numbers 
to accommodate pagers, cell phones, 
computer lines, etc. Some areas are 
changing every two years. If you get a 
message saying "Your call cannot be 
completed as dialed," check with direc- 
tory assistance to see if the area code has 
changed. 



Youth Program 
Evaluations 

The June 23, 1999 issue of Education 
Week reports that the American Youth 
Policy Forum has released a compen- 
dium of evaluations of youth programs 
and practices. The guide is an effort to 
provide easy reference for the types of 
interventions that work with youth. 

The guide, titled "More Things That 
Do Make A Difference for Youth" is a 
sequel to a similar summary published 
in 1997. It features evaluations of 46 
youth programs with summaries of the 
programs plus "key components" and 
"evidence of effectiveness." 

The guide is available for $10, in- 
cluding postage, from the American 
Youth Policy Forum, 1836 Jefferson 
Place N.W., Washington DC 20036- 
2505. efco 



SAC CO NFERENCES 



INDIANA Sept. 25. 1999 

Annual SAC Conference, Indianapolis 

Contact: Linda Orejuela, 317-283-3817 

CALIFORNIA Oct. 1-2, 1999 
6th Annual “Older Kids Conference, this year 
called National Middle School Conference 
San Francisco, Contact: CSAC, 415-957-9775 

VERMONT Oct. 2, 1999 New Listing 
6th Annual SAC Conference, Stowe 
Contact: Karen Gray, 802-863-3367, ext. 1 1 

FLORIDA Oct. 7-9. 1999 

FSACCC State Conference, Coral Springs 

Contact: 1-888-438-3123 

OHIO Oct. 10-12, 1999 New Listing 
Ohio Early Childhood & SAC Conference, 
Columbus, Contact: Alycia Orcena, 419-468-7581 

NEW JERSEY Nov. 5-6, 1999 
Annual SAC Conference, Basking Ridge 
Rich Scofield, featured speaker 
Contact: Silvia Canabal, 973-597-1050 

MISSOURI Feb. 11-13, 2000 New Listing 
MOSAC 2 Conference, Osage Beach 
Contact: Mary Baker, 573-884-2582, Barb Brown, 
573-884-1917 

NSACA April 14-15,2000 

12th Annual National School-Age Care Alliance 

Conference, Pittsburgh, PA 

Contact: 617-298-5012 

DO WE HAVE YOUR 
SAC CONFERENCE DATES? 
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W©tw©Erk 

The National Helpers Network has a 
library of user-friendly program guides 
that can assist school-age program di- 
rectors in every stage of creating and 
running a service learning project. 

Based on program models devel- 
oped by the National Helpers Network, 
the guides assist adult leaders in a 
variety of settings, including schools, 
community organizations, after schooj 
programs and summer camps. The' 
guides offer practical advice and clear 
steps for preparing youth for service, 
guiding reflection activities and link- 
ing service to the curriculum for en- 
riched learning. All program guides: 

© are generated from hands-on experi- 
ence in Helper programs 
© are field-tested and revised regularly 
© include model lessons and exercises 

O id e effective strategies for link- 

f^K vice learning with curriculum 
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© feature practical information in a user- 
friendly format for program leaders at 
every level of experience. 

For more information about the 
guides and on starting a service learn- 
ing project in your program, call the 
National Helpers Network at 1-800- 
646-4623. Inside New York state call 
212-679-2482. *> 

Youtli Empowering 
Resource 

Giving young people a voice in mat- 
ters that concern them is the goal of the 
Activism 2000 Project, a national clear- 
inghouse that encourages youth to speak 
out and solve the problems they care 
about. They have a web site 
(www.youthactivism.eom) and a 
book titled Youth! The 26% Solution , 
that offers suggestions for youth on 
how to design lasting solutions, youth- 
produced surveys, news releases, and 
other materials, along with true stories 
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“*of young people who worked to make 
a difference. The book is available for 
$ 14.95 from the Activism 2000 Project. 
Call them at 1-800-KID-POWER. 
(NOTE: SAN checked out this website and 
considers it an excellent resource to go 
hand in hand* with service learning.) 

On the Web 

The following websites may 
be useful for school-age programs: 

Kids’ Clubhouse: a site with activi- 
ties such as brainteasers, word 
searches, and geography games. Go 

to: www.edu.place.com/kids 

Rainy Day Resource Page: dozens 
of on and off the computer activities, 
including science experiments, reci- 
pes, and arts and crafts. Go to: 

www.cp.dulufh.mn.us/~sarah/ 

(NOTE: SAN has checked the websites 
listed here and have found them to be 
suitable for school-age children.) 
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